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REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 

The public demand for reductions in freight rates— 
based though it is on sound economics and a proper 
understanding of the business situation—is becoming 
altogether unreasonable and is getting out of hand. This 
is because the unreasonable, the unthinking, and the 
selfish persons who are dealing with the problem, igno- 
rantly or maliciously lose sight of the fact that a gen- 
eral reduction in rates can be based only on a proper 
readjustment of railroad wages. In other words, they 
are insisting on a rate reduction regardless of anything 
else, instead of insisting on a wage reduction and the 
things necessary to make possible such a wage reduc- 
tion, as the preliminary to a rate reduction. Even reso- 
lutions adopted by intelligent and broad-minded business 
organizations are being used to swell the unreasoning 
demand for a rate reduction, because, however well- 
meaning their authors may be, they do not sufficiently 
make the point that wage reductions must be made pos- 
sible before there can be rate reductions. And the pop- 
ular impression that rates are unreasonably high waxes 
stronger as the railroads continue not to take strong 
» ground against it. 
At this writing, we do not know what, if any, de- 
» cision was arrived at with respect to this matter by the 

talway executives meeting in Chicago this week. But 
» we do know what we think their decision ought to: be. 
| We think they should express a realization that the level 
q of freight rates is out of line with commodity prices and 
| that there should be a general reduction; but they should 
. Point out that high wages, fixed by the United States 
4 Railroad Labor Board, are in the way of any general 
| fate reduction and should absolutely refuse to listen to 
‘ny proposal for such a rate reduction until after it shall 
be made possible, either by action brought successfully 
before the Labor Board or by the abolition of that body, 
for the railroads to reduce wages. They should offer to 
p take whatever initiative or action is necessary to make 
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the proper case before the Labor Board and to take 
the responsibility for any resulting strike or other labor 
troubles; but they should stand firm in the position that 
they cannot and ought not to be expected to reduce rates 
until reduced wages are an accomplished fact—as a re- 
sult, of course, of action by the carriers themselves, sus- 
tained by or, at least, not prevented by government 
agency. 

We believe that, in taking such a position, the car- 
riers would ultimately be vindicated even if at first they 
might be criticized by the selfish and uneducated. We 
do not see how their attitude could be assailable. They 
have nothing to gain by temporizing and adopting con- 
ciliatory methods in dealing with those who care noth- 
ing or know nothing about the real merits of the prob- 
lem. They have everything to gain by taking a manly 
stand that can be justified by the facts, and then pro- 
ceeding to justify it vigorously. They may safely—if 
they are right in their position—tell the so-called agri- 
cultural bloc to go ahead with any of the narrow and 
selfish plans it may have conceived; they may tell Con- 
gress itself that they stand on their rights and will con- 
sent to nothing less—and put on Congress the responsi- 
bility for unfair or unsound. legislation; they may tell 
the President and the Secretary of Commerce and Con- 
egress, all three, that they will not listen to proposals for 
political rate-making, but stand on their right to a living 
wage regardless of the fact that that wage is high— 
made so by the action of Congress in establishing a 
Labor Board that has undue regard for the compensa- 
tion of labor. They may take the same attitude with 
the Commission, putting on it the burden of reducing 
rates if it thinks it is justified under the law and in 
common fairness in doing so while the operating costs of 
the carriers remain as high as they are. 

We think such a position, manfully taken and ably 
defended, would make friends for the carriers and ulti- 
mately win for them. We think half measures and a 
conciliatory attitude will only make things worse for 
them. If our information is correct and the carriers were 
advised in Washington last week by President Harding, 
Chairman McChord, and Secretary Hoover—one or all 
—that they must give heed to public sentiment—right or 
wrong—for reduced rates, then they were badly advised. 
If our information is correct that Chairman Cuyler, of 
the railway executives, told the President there could be 
no reduction in rates until there had been proper reduc- 
tions in operating expense, then Mr. Cuyler was right— 
and more power to him. We wish he had said it louder 
and that the members of the association of which he is 
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chairman would join him in the cry. We hope it is the 
position that will be taken at the Chicago conference 
this week. 

Buyers of transportation and the public generally 
need to learn that when it is said by thinking persons 
that transportation rates are too high, it is not neces- 
arily meant that the carriers can reduce them. What is 
meant is that it ought to be put in the power of the rail- 
wads to reduce them. It is not in their power now. 
They may—and should, we think—proceed at once to fix 
wage scales at what they think they should be. At once 
there would ensue before the Labor Board a dispute that 
would probably consume much time before it was set- 
led. In the meantime, if the carriers could pay their 
men according to the scale they had fixed and which was 
in dispute—which, of course, they could not—then they 
should reduce rates immediately in proportion to the 
saving in labor cost; but if they had to continue the 
present scale of wages pending the settlement of the dis- 
pute, then they should refuse to make a rate reduction 
and fight any attempt to force on them such a reduction 
until the result of the wage dispute was known. ‘They 
should also join in any legitimate movement for the abo- 
lition of the Labor Board as a body that has not properly 
discharged its duties and as the kind of body that is not 
wanted anyhow, whatever its personnel. 

We realize that such a course might precipitate a 
strike of railroad workers. We say it might, but we do 
not believe it would. We believe that if wages were 
readjusted on a fair basis there would be no strike, for 
we do not believe present conditions are favorable for a 
strike. The workers may be considered ignorant, but 
they are not so. Certainly their leaders are wise. We 
would not have the railroads take advantage of condi- 
tions to impose on the men a scale of wages less than 
fair, but we would have them realize that if a strike is to 
be the answer to an attempt to put affairs on an equita- 
ble basis, now is the time for that strike. They have less 
business to haul than usual and more idle men than usual 
from whom to recruit their forces. They would have 
public sympathy. Now, if ever, is the time to do things 
the way they ought to be done and meet the conse- 
quences, 





What we say may have little influence in the out- 
come of this matter, but we hope we have at least made 
our position clear to our readers. We are for reduced 
freight rates—yes; but not until after it has been made 
possible for the carriers to bring down their operating 
tosts. Note that we do not say “until after the carriers 
have brought down their operating costs.” All they are 
fntitled to is an opportunity to bring them down, free 
from the obstructions placed in their way by the public 
through the government agencies that are now telling 
them what to do. 


THE WORK OF CONGRESS 
From the point of view of those interested in trans- 
portation problems—and everyone is so_ interested, 
Whether he knows it or not—the work of the present 
Congress thus far has been such as to disgust any who 


hoped or expected that our national legislators would 
display either intelligence or activity. 


With the railroads woefully in need of ready money 
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and a plan proposed, through the Winslow-Townsend 
bill, by which they could have it at no cost to anyone, 
the plan at the same time offering a means of appre- 
ciable relief from unemployment and a safeguard against 
the danger of car shortage this winter due to the large 
percentage of cars in bad repair, the bill is not only side- 
tracked for other things, but the so-called agricultural 
bloc in the Senate talks of continuing to hold it up as a 
club over the heads of the railroads to enforce reduc- 
tions in freight rates. 

The Senate has passed the bill exempting American 
coastwise ships from Panama Canal tolls, thus pleasing 
some interests in the country, but undoubtedly discrimi- 
nating against others, including the railroads. The bill 
may be held up in the House, not particularly on account 
of this objection to it, but because it is a source of em- 
barrassment in our international relations. 

Congress has agreed to repeal the tax on transpor- 
tation, effective the first of next January, thus appar- 
ently doing something for buyers of transportation but, 
of course, nothing for the railroads, who merely act as 
agents of the government in collecting this tax. There 
was no great demand from shippers, that we know of, 
for repeal of the tax and if the government does not get 
the money in that way it must get it in some other way. 

Not the least of the disappointing phases of the leg- 
islative situation is the disaffection of Senator Cummins, 
who had come to be looked on as—though, of course, 
not always right—being a straight-thinking, able states- 
man with sound ideas and wide information as to trans- 
portation problems. He evidently has lent ear to his 
farmer constituents—or to those who make the noise 
supposed to emanate from the farmers—and has deliv- 
ered himself of some ideas lately that qualify him for 
membership in the agricultural bloc, even though he may 
not actually be an enrolled member of it. He was for- 
merly regarded as safe. He no longer appears to be so. 

There may be those who expect or hope for con- 
structive transportation legislation from the present Con- 
gress. We think we shall be fortunate to avoid any leg- 
islation, for the brand that seems to be under considera- 
tion in the minds of our alleged statesmen—who have 
become statesmen by virtue of controlling a certain num- 
ber of votes—gives evidence of destructive tendencies. 
Nearly always, when a state legislature meets, some stu- 
dent of affairs arises to remark—and truthfully—that, 
all things considered, it would be much better for the 
welfare of the state if no bills were proposed for enact- 
ment. Congress is getting into the class with the state 
legislatures. 


SALT RATE HEARING 


Shippers and carriers were grouped against shippers and 
carriers and the entire salt rate structure of the country dis- 
cussed, at the hearing on I. and §S. 1398, “Salt from Louisiana 
Mines to Chicago, St. Louis and Intermediate Main-line Points,” 
before Examiner Warren H. Wagner, in Chicago, October 12. 
There were several unusual features to the case, one of them 
being that the suspended tariffs (M. L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co.’s 
I. C. C. 4129B and Gulf Coast Lines’ I. C. C. A550) covered re- 
ductions in the rates on salt from the Louisiana mines to Chi- 
cago, from 26% cents to 21 cents, and to St. Louis, from 23 to 
.21 cents. 

Fred H. Wood, attorney for the Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas 
R. R. & S. S. Co., opened the hearing by protesting the Com- 
mission’s jurisdiction in the matter. “Since the passage of the 
transportation act,” said he, “the Commission has the right to 
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inquire only into the lawfulness of any rate. Prior thereto it 
was conceded that it could conduct an investigation to deter- 
mine the ‘propriety’ of a rate, but since the passage of that 
law its jurisdiction has been confined solely to determining the 
lawfulness thereof. Since the rates under suspension are re- 
ductions we do not believe there can be any question as to their 
lawfulness. We think, therefore, that the protestants should 
be required to state their case first.” 

George N. Brown, former chief examiner for the Commission, 
and attorney for the New York salt interests in the case, pro- 
tested. “The point Mr. Wood raises is one of law,” he said, ‘‘one 
with which we do not agree—but, nevertheless, one of law which 
cannot be argued here. As such it is entirely apart from the 
Commission’s rules of procedure which must govern here.” 

The examiner upheld Mr. Brown’s contention, and after a 
consultation among the railroad attorneys and those represent- 
ing the Louisiana salt producers and the Chicago packers, it 
was announced by R. V. Fletcher, attorney for the Illinois Cen- 
tral, that the respondents would rest their case on copies of the 
tariffs introduced as evidence. “These,” said Mr. Fletcher, “we 
think prove our case, and we rest.” 

The first witness for-the protestants was Ashley Bigelow, 
traffic manager for the Sterling Salt Company, of Hailite, N. Y. 
Mr. Bigelow related the rate history of the New York mines as 
compared with that of the Louisiana and Michigan producers, 
on shipments to Chicago. He said that originally the New York 
producers had enjoyed a differential of $1 a ton under the 
Louisiana mines on salt to Chicago, which, he said, was proper, 
in view of the difference in distance. This differential had re- 
mained fairly constant since 1906, he said, being at present 93 
cents. 

“But it will be wiped out and we will be shut out of the 
Chicago market if the suspended schedules are allowed to go 
into effect.” 

“Why should you not be able to do business in Chicago on 
the same rate as Louisiana?” asked the attorney for the Louisi- 
ana salt producers. 

“Because the cost of production in Louisiana is lower, and 
because the Louisiana salt is superior for some purposes than 
the New York.” 

From New York the discussion jumped to Kansas, several 
executives of salt producing companies in that territory testify- 
ing that they could not get into the Chicago market because 
their rate was 35 cents for 674 miles as compared with the 
Louisiana rate of 26%, present, and 21, proposed, for 981 miles. 
Opposing counsel pointed out that since they had no business in 
Chicago now they could not be harmed by a further decrease in 
the Louisiana rate. G. P. Kelly, general manager of the Ameri- 
can Salt and Coal Company, of Lyons, Kan., pointed out, how- 
ever, that the Louisiana product was so white in color that the 
producers were beginning to grind it and sell it for table salt 
in competition with Michigan and Kansas producers of evapo- 
rated salt, which, he said, cost from two to three times as much 
to produce. 


The packing interests, in general, sided with the roads 
which had proposed the lower Louisiana rates. Morris and Com- 
pany, which owns the Kansas Rock Salt Company, protested, 
however, and pointed to the fact that it would benefit by the 
lower Louisiana rate, because in spite of the ownership of the 
Kansas mine, they bought much salt in Louisiana, as proof »f 
its sincerity. 

Central Freight Association and Trunk Lines opposed the 
proposal of their southern brethren to capture the salt tonnage, 
which they alleged would be the case were the suspended tariffs 
allowed to go into effect. It was pointed out that to hold their 
own they would have to reduce the rates from New York, leay- 
ing the southern lines in exactly their present position. The 
result, as they saw it, could only be one of two things: either 
the carriers would find themselves back in the position where 
they started, as to tonnage with a depletion in revenue to pay 
for their trouble, or the proposed tariffs would mean the be- 
ginning of a disastrous salt rate war. 

The Santa Fe, which reaches the fields, evidently agreed 
with this, although it met with little sympathy from Kansas 
shippers, who described numerous unsuccessful attempts to se- 
cure a lower rate. 


Mr. Ashley went so far as to say that he did not think the 
new rates from Louisiana would pay the cost of transportation, 
and that the M. K. & T. and I. C. officials must be aware of that 
fact. He produced statistics of the Commission for the first six 
months of 1921, which showed the average unit cost of train 
operation in the southern region to be $1.57 per train mile and 
the average tonnage per train to be 512. From this he deduced 
that the average cost of hauling freight per ton-mile was 3.7 
mills for the train service alone. He added thereto 1 mill for 
taxes, ways and structures and clerical expense and compared 
to the resulting figure, 4.7 mills per ton mile, the ton-mile earn- 
ing which would result from the proposed rate, 4.2 mills. Op- 
posing attorneys picked flaws in this argument by stating that 
the average number of tons handled per train on the I. C. is 
over 2,500, and that salt is one of the lowest grade commodities 
handled. 
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Charges made by New York salt interests, that thera had 
been an understanding between the Illinois Central anq the 
Chicago packers regarding the routing of southbound tonnage 
on meat which would make it profitable for that line io haul 
salt, northbound, for less than cost, were indignantly denieq by 
the packers the second day of the salt hearing in Chicago, Octo. 
ber 13. It was pointed out by the packers, and the carriers 
parties to the suspended tariffs, that the originating lines, which 
are the M. L. & T. R. R. and S. S. Co., could not, in any case get 
much of a haul on meats southbound out of Chicago. 

These charges were met by the independent Louisiana mine 
owners with a counter charge that the so-called “salt trust,” 
by which was meant the combine of the International and the 
Morton companies, had always used great influence to prevent 
reductions in the salt rates from New Orleans in order to keep 
the Chicago business for their Detroit and New York mines. 

The first concrete proposal made, as opposed to general 
condemnation of the rate structure, came from W. T. Hickerson, 
of the Kansas Rock Salt Company, Little River, Kan. He saiq 
it was his idea that all producers should be allowed to get into 
all territories on a parity, with due regards to geographical 
location. ‘And the only way that can be done,” he said, “is to 
place all the salt rates on a uniform mileage basis.” 

The scale as proposed by Mr. Hickerson was based on the 
rate from Detroit to Chicago, which is at present $2.50 for a 
distance of 272 miles. With this rate as a starting point the 
witness had constructed a scale which started with 7% cents 
at 25 miles and increased % cent for each 25 miles up to 900 
miles, beyond which the increase was % cent for each 50 miles, 
Such a scale, he said, would give the New York mines a rate 
of 20% cents, only % cent lower than that they now enjoy. The 
Louisiana rate would also be practically what it now is, 26 
cents a hundred instead of $5.13 a ton. The only rate which 
would show much of a revision, according to the witness, was 
that from the Kansas fields, which would be reduced from 35 
cents to 20% cents, the same as the New York rate. 

Opposition to this proposal quickly developed on the part 
of the Louisiana shivpers. Beverly B. Myles, proprietor of the 
Myles mine at Weeks Island, while insisting that he would 
never oppose “any rate reduction from anywhere to anywhere,” 
said that he thought a mileage scale of rates on salt would be 
disastrous to the business. 

“The salt trust,” he said, “has mines at Detroit, Retsof, 
N. Y., and adjacent to ours in Louisiana. The result of a mile. 
age scale would be to give it the lowest rate into all adjacent 
territory and would be just as hard on the business as if the 
whole industry were placed in an enormous combine. The con- 
sumer, too, would suffer because in order to pay the losses we 
would have to accept on the larger part of our tonnage we would 
have to raise the price as much as possible at the purely local 
points where we might still retain an advantage.” 

Bud K. Higbie, a Chicago salt salesman, said that the total 
consumption of salt in the Chicago district was over 500,000 
tons annually. ‘We would like to be able to capture 10 per cent 
of that business and we are willing to take our changes on 
doing so on the same freight rate basis as the New York mines. 
I am handling the business for the Jefferson Island Salt Com- 
pany, which is opening a new mine in Louisiana, and when we 
reach full production there will be more salt in Louisiana than 
can be sold under the present rate structure.” 


“Do you think the consumer will benefit by the proposed 
reduction in the Louisiana rate?” asked one of the attorneys. 

“Well,” said the witness, “when it became known that the 
Illinois Central had agreed to cut the rate from Louisiana to 
Chicago from $5.13 to $4.20 a ton, and even before the tariffs 
were published, the market price of rock salt in Chicago dropped 
from $9.50 to $8.50 a ton. I guess that answers your question.” 

E. J. Bachman, traffic manager for the mine the output of 
which Mr. Higbie is to sell, said that if, instead of increasing the 
salt rates by flat percentages under Ex Parte 74, the carriers 
had applied flat increases in cents per 100 pounds to both the 
Detroit and the New Orleans rate, the differential, New Orleans 
over Detroit, would have remained where it was, at $1.60. 
“Under the suspended tariffs,’ he said, “the differential will 
still be $1.70. So we will not be getting, within 10 cents the 
rate we would have had the carriers observed the Commission's 
injunction in Ex Parte 74 to restore prior relationships as soon 
as possible.” 





GOVERNMENT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bure 


Charles Dawes, budget director, has taken preliminary tent@ 
tive steps to create a federal traffic board, the duty of whieh 
would be to make the government, as a shipper and receive! 
of freight, observe packing and mixing rules and cheapest rout 
ing, so as to save dollars now wasted by disregard of these 
things. Each department that does any considerable amoutt 
of shipping is to be represented on the board, which is also 0 F 
have as members practical traffic and rate men, so the gover 
ment will have its transportation business done as if it were 4 
business concern. 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 





Abolishing War or Limiting Armament.—Armaments, their 
limitation, and how to accomplish it so the world will not spend 
so much money for the slaughtering equipment each nation thinks 
it needs, absorb more of the attention of Washington now than 
any other topic, not even excluding tax revision. The proposal is 
new. All the peace conferences heretofore have sought to abolish 
war. President Harding is not proposing that chimerical thing. 
In effect, as Washington outside of the official circle has summed 
itup, Harding is saying “of course, I know we are going to fight 
again, but let’s now say we will not spend in any one year more 
than so much money; or if you prefer it, let us say we will not 
have any more than so many soldiers in any one year nor build 
more than so many ships in a given time.” That, it is believed, 
will be better than to agree not to fight, because the good faith of 
all those who enter such an agreement will be put on test every 
year. Every year, unless some party to the prospective bargain 
does a lot of lying, it will be easy for the other parties to the 
agreement to appraise how the plan is being carried out. Ap- 
praisement may result in charges of bad faith and charges of that 
kind may help in the creation of conditions that result in war, but 
charges of that kind also give a certain element in each country 
advice as to how the rulers of their country are carrying out the 
bargain. There can be no such annual appraisement on an agree- 
ment to keep the peace. President Harding, it is known, is not 
such an innocent as to believe that the bargain will be kept in the 
letter and spirit, but some pretense of observing it must be made, 
and that, it is believed, will help. 

Optimistic men are inclined to believe that, with the spread 
of real popular control of rulers, the chances of small wars are 
reduced. With armaments limited, as proposed by Harding, when 
wars do break out, it is argued, they cannot be carried on with 
the intensity of the war that furnished the reason for calling the 
conference at which the nations are expected to promise each 
other, not that they will not fight again, but that they will not 
keep their arms, munition and ammunition factories so busy. 





lron Ore Reductions as an Index.—Being so busy thinking 
about the limitation conference, Washington newspapers did not 
even devote one first-class story to the freight rate conferences of 
a week ago. The significance of the consultations, caused by the 
insistent demand of the long-haul shippers of the west and south, 
did not reach them at all. Their attitude most of the time is that 
the rate problem is something like the poor in that it is always 
with us. Elimination of the entire Ex Parte 74 advance on so im- 
portant a basic commodity as iron ore was dismissed with a small 
telegraphic story from New York or Philadelphia, and not even a 
hint that the slash might be followed by others, because reduction 
of the rates on ore, as a rule, is regarded as throwing out of align- 
ment what were once known as assembling rates—meaning the 
rates applied on the raw materials needed in the production of pig 
Iron, which is the finished product of the users of iron ore. In the 
older days railroads made the assembling rates so that, when put 
on paper, they looked like haphazard things, the object being to 
put furnaces at Columbus, Ohio, on an equality with those 
in the Pittsburgh district, in the production of iron ore. 
The Commission finished cutting out such rates just before 
the depression of 1914 hit the country. Whether their elimination 
has been a good or a bad thing has never been demonstrated be- 
cause, before the country got settled down to the new order follow- 
Ing the big changes in the act to regulate commerce in 1910, the 
business of the country was influenced by the war. But the busi- 
hess of the country was limping terribly in 1914. Of course the 
Politician who lives by politics alone attributed the lameness to 
the customs tariff revision of 1913. That, of course, probably had 
Some effect; but hardly as much as attributed to it by those who 
believe the beginning and ending of all good things is to be found 
Ma protective customs tariff. Re-arrangement of long continued 
adjustment of freight rates, it is believed, never has had the 
weight it should have. There is no school of politics that has 
Specialized on that ‘phase of economics, else, it is suspected, pub- 
lie men would know that legislation by the Commission is just 
a8 Important, in a business sense, as legislation by the ordinary 
method. Theoretically what the Commission does is not legisla- 
tion but in fact it is, hence the importance thereof. 





The Lehigh Valley in the Coal Business——The Lehigh Valley 
Has prepared a plan for separating itself from its subsidiary coal 
aap i in compliance with the anti-trust dissolution decrees of 

€ Supreme Court. As in nearly every other anti-trust case ever 


frought ; Attorney General Daugherty, through his assistants in 
~~ heamgee insists that the plan does not propose a divorce at all 
se 1 


ip € coal company proposes to issue $30,000,000 worth of 
Xchange non-voting seven per cent stock, and turn the 
: ‘~ over to the railroad eompany as a stock dividend declared 
ut of surplus. Dividends, at the rate of 7 per cent are to be 
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paid to the railroad company, if and when earned, because the 
stock is non-cumulative. Having no power to vote the stock, the 
railroad company will be said to have no control over the coal 
company. The railroad company, on its part, is to convert its in- 
terest in the 242,432 shares of the common stock of the coal com- 
pany into “certificates of indebtedness” issued by the coal com- 
pany. The shares of common stock of the coal company held by 
the railroad are to be exchanged for the certificates at the rate 
of one certificate for each share of common or preferred railroad 
stock. As to the stock in its other subsidaries, including the 
Delaware, Susquehanna & Schuylkill Railroad Company and Coxe 
Brothers & Company, a corporation, the plan provides that their 
shares shall be held, as at present, until they mature in 1926, 
when they are to be sold or “otherwise disposed of” for the ben- 
efit of the railroad company. In connection with the plan, it has 
been asserted by those proposing it that it differs from other 
divorce schemes in that it calls for no assessment on stock- 
holders of the railroad, nor sacrifice of their equities in the coal 
properties. All they lose is the right to vote in the election of 
officers who, in. turn, will declare and execute policies. The 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Company, under the plan, according 
to a declaration of President E. E. Loomis, is left free to nego- 
tiate new agreements with the coal mining companies. The 
trust-breakers declare that the plan with regard to the subsida- 
ries other than the big coal company is one merely-for the sus- 
pension of the Supreme Court’s mandate for four years. They 
will have none of it; so the settlement will be placed in the 
hands of the court. 





No More Percentage Increases.—One of the impressions cre- 
ated by the live stock, western grain, and southern hardwood 
cases is that, regardless of the outcome of the two now under 
consideration, there will never be another general percentage ad- 
vance in rates. The testimony in those cases proved almost con- 
clusively that percentage increases fall hardest on those least 
able to bear big additions to transportation costs—namely, the 
producers of the essential necessities far from the points of con- 
sumption. There was a time, too, when regard was had for the 
rule that, as distance increased, the ton-mile should decrease. 
Whatever sum is added by the percentage advance to a given 
rate is exactly the reverse of that. That is not meant to say 
that a percentage increase causes the whole rate to violate that 
principle, but as to the advance itself, the violation is palpable. 
Percentage increase, so far aS the memory serves, was proposed 
for the first time for rates over large areas, in the spring of 1910, 
when the western railroads sought to forestall the Cummins 
amendment empowering the Commission to suspend advances, 
pending investigation. Attorney General Knox procured an in- 
junction, which was an outcome that surprised the man who ini- 
tiated it. He was so good a lawyer that, except as a move in 
desperation, he would not undertake to invoke an equity writ in 
a matter in which the law was presumed to offer an adequate 
remedy. But Knox was able to persuade the court that the 
remedy was not adequate, which was the first step. He also per- 
suaded it that irreparable damage would be done and went forth 
from the court with an injunction against an advance in railroad 
rates firmly clutched in his hand. The litigation had the effect 
of preventing the rates becoming operative before Congress 
passed the section authorizing suspension. When the way was 
cleared for the railroads to go ahead with their proposal, they 
filed their tariffs, which were suspended and condemned as not 
having been justified. The general increases in the fifteen per cent 
case, General Order 28, and for the first few months under Ex 
Parte 74, produced no bad effect on account of the abnormal con- 
ditions. In allowing the five per cent advance, the Commission, 
in the case of lumber and probably other commodities, took the 
curse off big advances, in cents per 100 pounds, by establishing a 
specific minimum. Director-General McAdoo did likewise, but 
generally speaking, the Commission, in Ex Parte 74, took no such 
precaution. The trouble in which the country now finds itself would 
have come, it is believed, even if the Commission had limited the 
increases by prescribing specific maxima, but if the Commission 
had taken that precaution, long-haul shippers would not have as 
strong a point as they appear to have presented in the cases 
mentioned. It is true the Commission admonished the carriers 
to restore relationships as soon as possible. The fact, however, 
is they did not do so as quickly as they might have, if at all, 
hence the facts on which the complaining shippers have laid 
most emphasis. 





Explaining Increased Grain Loadings.—Increased grain load- 
ings, reported in the figures for the week ended October 1, are 
attributed by those who have fought for reductions in grain 
rates, to the not-to-be-avoided financial necessities of the grain 
growers, and not to any improvement in business as compared 
with 1920. It is represented that the average grain grower has 


had to send his product to market and take what he could get. 
The determination to send grain to market early is also attrib- 
uted to the bitter reflections of the farmers, who, in the early fall 
of 1920, declined to send grain to market when it was $2.25 or 
higher and then had to sell for as much as $1 a bushel less. This 
year they rushed their grain to market lest there be another big 
slump in prices, as there was last fall, when they finally decided 
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that they could not obtain better than $2.30 and ran pell mell to 
market in the hope of obtaining as much as $2.25. They broke 
the market with their enormous offerings. 





Falsifying Car Repair Rerorts.—Successful prosecution by 
the Commission’s bureau of inquiry of the Muscatine, Burlington 
& Southern for making false car repair reports, it is suspected, 
will cause those having the duty of rendering car repair bills to 
foreign lines to be exceedingly careful. The railroad, according 
to inferences drawn from the reports to the Commission, was in 
a bad way financially, so one of General Manager Krein’s prede- 
cessors conceived the notion of falsifying car repair records, on 
the theory that the foreign lines to which the bills were ren- 
dered would never be able to check the serial numbers of the car 
wheels that road professed to have supplied for the car or cars of 
the billed road, with the bills. The scheme worked fine for four 
years or more. Among the facts found was that that road pre- 
tended to have put the same pair of wheels on a car belonging 
to six different eastern lines. It happened that that pair of 
wheels was the only pair of that kind made. The pair was sold 
to the offending road and it was found in its possession after six 
roads had paid for it. The practice of the road was not a mere 
padding of the “swindle sheet,’ deemed by some of poor moral 
fiber to be a venial sin, but a plain case of stealing because, under 
the rules of the Master Car Builders’ Association, there is a max- 
imum price to be paid for the making of the different kinds of 
prices. The unit prices in the bills of the offending road were 
all right, but the bills showed more units than had been deliv- 
ered. It pretended to outdo the miracle of the two fishes and five 
loaves. It claimed to have supplied 426 automatic couplers, al- 
though its records showed it never had more than thirteen of the 
kind it pretended to furnish. The theory of the company’s 
responsible official was that “everybody was doing it,” especially 
while the government had possession of the railroads and that 
it might as well get what was coming to it—but not the peni- 
tentiary. A. ©. Bi. 


SUGAR RATE CONFERENCE 


Freight traffic officers of lines that are interested in the 
structure of the rates on sugar, which means practically all the 
larger trunk lines, spent all of October 12 and 13 listening to 
the stories of various sugar producers and shippers and argu- 
ing among themselves as to the proper relations betwen the rates 
on sugar from the north Atlantic coast points to Chicago and those 
from the Louisiana refineries to the same destination. The net 
result of the conference, which was held in the Western Trunk 
Line Committee offices in Chicago, was perhaps to aggravate 
the situation rather than to find a solution. The traffic men 
from the East came to the conference in the hope of convinc- 
ing those from the South that the rates from the two most im- 
portant shipping points—New York and New Orleans—to Chi- 
cago ought to be on a parity. Instead of solving the Chicago 
problem they merely succeeded in getting the southern carriers 
to announce that a 5%-cent reduction would be made in the 
rate from New Orleans to St. Louis. 

The direct cause of the conference. was the complaint of 
four of the large eastern shippers against the carriers, which 
has been set for hearing in New York early in November (Docket 
No. 13098). in which the structure of the sugar rates from the 
East to Chicago, Milwaukee and the entire Mississippi River 
territory from Hannibal, Mo., north to Duluth, is declared to 
be a “hodge podge” without rhyme or reason. Railroad traffic 
men and others generally consider the rate to Chicago to be 
the key to the situation, the chief stumbling block met at the 
conference being which way the key should be turned. 

The eastern carriers, whose rate from New York to Chi- 
cago is 63 cents, insisted that the southern railroads ought to 
raise their 60-cent rate 3 cents in order to comply with the 
admonition of the Commission, as contained in its order in Ex 
Parte 74, to avoid disrupting existing relationships wherever 
possible. Nothing has ever been done in that direction since 
the Ex Parte 74 increases went into effect more than a year ago, 
and it remained for the eastern shippers, who evidently got 
tired of waiting for action on the part of the carriers, to throw 
the whole situation open for renewed consideration. 

In objecting to the proposal that they bring their New 
Orleans rate up to the 63-cent all-rail New York rate, the south- 
ern carriers argued that it would be more proper to compare 
their 60-cent rate with the rates from other eastern seaboard 
towns, such as Philadelvhia, from which the rate to Chicago is 
61 cents, or, better still, to compare it with the rail-and-water 
rates from either New York or the other eastern shipping points, 
which rates are uniformly 3 cents under the all-rail rates. East- 
ern traffic men belittled this suggestion, saying that if water 
rates of any kind were to be taken into consideration, the New 
Orleans-Chicago rate, via Warrior service, which is 80 per cent 
of the all-rail rate, or 48 cents, is by far the lowest rate of. all. 
They did not insist that any sugar was moving over that route 
but did suggest that it could be used just as easily as the lake 
and rail route from the East. 

It was at this point that the traffic men from the South 
agreed to consider restoring the old parity between the New 
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York and New Orleans rate. But they returned, after lunchegy 
on the second day, to announce, instead, that they had decided 
to restore the old St. Louis differential of 6 cents under Chicago 
on the basis of a 60-cent rate to Chicago. This meant applying 
a 54-cent rate to St. Louis in place of the 59%%-cent rate now in 
effect, and the application of the same rate to Evansville and 
Louisville, with a rate of 1 cent higher to Cincinnati. [It Was 
also determined to restore the 15-cent differential, Kansas (City 
over St. Louis, which meant that the Kansas City rate from 
New Orleans would be reduced from 73 cents to 69 cents. Since 
the market price of sugar at Kansas City is determined by the 
refinery price at New Orleans plus the freight charges, it is ge. 
pected that the California interests will not like this reductioy 
unless they, too, get one similar. That would mean a grag. 
ing down of the California to Kansas City rate from 96 to 99 
cents. 

The failure of the carriers to reach any agreement, either 
with shippers or among themselves, means that the easter 
shippers’ complaint will be tried and that the Commission yi] 
be called on to try to bring order out of the situation. While 
that complaint covers only a comparatively small area of the 
country, it is believed that the Commission will have to take 
cognizance of the entire sugar rate structure in dealing with it. 
Some of the traffic men point to the recent decision in I. and §, 
1175 (64 I. C. C., 26), in which the Commission, in prescribing 
a. rate on coffee from New Orleans to Chicago, said the rate 
should be the same as the all-rail rate from New York to Chi. 
cago, and profess to see in this a disposition on the part of 
the Commission to consider rates with respect to their rela. 
tions, not only in an abstract way, but specifically and by direct 
mandate. The eastern carriers see in the same decision, in 
which the Commission specifically stated that it never intended 
to make all-rail rates meet rail-and-water rates, justification for 
their request that the New ‘Orleans-Chicago carriers meet their 
all-rail rate to that great sugar market. 


RATES ON RAGS AND WASTE PAPER 


In an attempt to justify the increases proposed in the rates 
on rags, carload, and on rags and scrap paper in mixed carloads, 
on shipments from northern Iowa and southeastern Minnesota to 
Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis, and points taking the same rates, 
as contained in suspended supplement 16 to Boyd’s I. C. C, 
A1139, W. Y. Wildman, commerce assistant of the C. & N. W, 
appearing at the hearing on J. and S. 1380, in Chicago. October 
11, before Examiner Warren H. Wagner, introduced an exhibit 
outlining the history of the rates, which, he said, showed the 
increases to be necessary in order to line up the scrap paper and 
rag rates generally from and to the territory involved. 

“Prior to 1917,” he said, “it was understood the rates on rags 
and scrap paper from the Albert Lea and Faribault groups 
should be the same as the St. Paul rate, and that from the Man- 
kato should be somewhat higher. In February, 1917, however, 
the carriers attempted to raise the rates from this territory gen- 
erally with the result that all but the St. Paul rate were sus. 
pended. This left the St. Paul rate 21% cents over the Albert Lea- 
Faribault rate and a half cent over the Mankato rate, the first 
mentioned difference being increased to 3% cents due to the in- 
crease allowed under General Order 28. On February 29, 1920, 
these inequalities were removed as to the scrap paper, but for 
some unknown reason the rag rate and the rate for rags and 
scrap paper in mixed carloads was allowed to remain at the 
lower figure. The rates at present are 21 cents on both com 
modities from St. Paul to Chicago, 2414 cents on scrap paper and 
21 cents on rags and mixed cars of rags and paper from Mat- 
kato, and 21 cents on scrar paper and 17 cents on rags and mixed 
cars from the Albera Lea-Faribault group. We are simply trying 
to bring up the rag rate to the scrap paper rate and to apply the 
generally acknowledged principle of applying the rate for the 
highest rated commodity to mixed carloads of scrap paper and 
rags. 


“As it is at present, it is possible for a shipper of scrap 
paper from these origin points to place a small bundle of rags 11 
a car of paper and so make the lower rate applicable.” 

B. F. Parsons, appearing for the Great Western, explained 
the proposed increase from 17 to 21 cents in the rates on scrap 
paper and rags from the Mason City-Ackley group to Chicago a 
being necessary in order to remove a fourth section violation 
which exists at present in the scrap paper rate and would als0 
exist in the rag rate were the suspended supplement to become 
effective, because the rates from the Albert Lea-Faribault grouP, 
less distant from Chicago, are higher in both cases. 

F. D. Porter, traffic manager for S. Birkenstein & Sons C0. 
protestants, complained against the proposed increases on the 
grounds that, since the value of the commodities had decreased 
materially during the last year, no added burden should be 
placed on his business. He said that since the rates had bee? 
on their present basis for several years there seemed to be little 
justification for raising them at this time. At present, he said, 
there was only a differential of 5 and 6 cents between the rates 
involved and the rates over the same route on finished papel 
which differential would be reduced to 2 and 2% cents were the 
proposed rates allowed to go into effect. 
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RATES ON SAND, ETC., TO CHICAGO 


In a report written by Chairman McChord, on No. 
4490, Chicago Sand & Gravel Producers et al., Vs. 
47. & S. KF. et al, opinion No. 7162, 64 I. C. C., 37-49, 


ihe Commission held the rates on sand, slag and crushed 
sone from Joliet and Thornton, Ill., to the Chicago switching 
jistrict, and from and to points within the district, are not un- 
justly discriminatory against, nor unduly prejudicial to inter- 
sate transportation of sand and gravel to the district. It held, 
however, that rates on sand and gravel from Illinois points in 
the outer zone to the Chicago district were and are unduly 
prejudicial to interstate transportation of those materials from 
Wisconsin points. It held, further, that reparation should be 
jenied. It also ordered what it found to be non-prejudicial rates 
tobe established on or before January 5 from points in the outer 
mne on the Chicago & North Western, on the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul, from Fontana, Wis., to the Chicago switching dis- 
trict. These rates, it ordered, shall not exceed 3.75 cents for 
single-line hauls, and where the haul involves two or more Car- 
riers, the line-haul carrier shall absorb the charges of the inter- 
mediate carriers, but may “plus” its charges by the amount of 
those of the delivering carrier. It further ordered that the car- 
riers apply rates on sand and gravel from points in Illinois in the 
outer zone on the C. & N. W., and from points in Illinois in the 
outer zone on the Milwaukee, to the switching district, which 
shall not be lower than those contemporaneously maintained on 
like traffic from Wisconsin points in the outer zone on the lines 
mentioned, and from Fontana and points in the inner zone on the 
(.& N. W., and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rates which 
shall not be lower by more than 4 cent than the rates main- 
tained by them on traffic from points in the outer zone on the 
(.& N. W., and the Milwaukee and from Fontana to the Chi- 
cago switching district. 
As stated by the Commission, its conclusions are: 


We are of the opinion and find (1) that the rates on sand, slag and 
crushed stone from Joliet and Thornton, Ill., to the Chicago switching 
district and from and to points within the district did not and do not 
cause any undue, unreasonable or unjust discrimination against, or 
result in undue prejudice to sand and gravel moving in interstate 
commerce from the inner and outer zones on the Northwestern and the 
Milwaukee, and from Renwick, Coleman, Rockford, Oregon and York- 
ville, Ill., Fontana and Buckley Pit (Wilmot spur), Wis., to the dis- 
trict; (2) that the intrastate rates on sand and gravel from points 
in Illinois in the outer zone on the lines of the Northwestern and the 
Milwaukee to the Chicago district are unduly prejudicial to interstate 
commerce in sand and gravel from points in Wisconsin in the outer 
zone on the lines of the said carriers and from Fontana, Wis., to the 
Chicago district, to the extent that they are lower than the rates con- 
temporaneously in effect on sand and gravel from the latter points to 
the district; (3) that for the future the rates on sand and gravel from 
the outer zone on the Northwestern and on the Milwaukee and from 
Fontana, Wis., to the Chicago district should not exceed 3.75 cents per 
10 pounds and that the line haul carriers should absorb the charge of 
the intermediate carrier but may “‘plus’’ their charges by those of the 
delivering carrier; (4) that the rates from points in the inner zone on 
the Northwestern and on the Milwaukee to the Chicago district, should 
be maintained on a differential of 0.25 cent under the rates contem- 
Poraneously in effect on_sand and gravel from the outer-zone points 
on these lines and from Fontana, Wis., to the Chicago district. ; 

We further find that the rates complained of were not unreason- 
able and that complainants have not been damaged by the undue 
Prejudice. Reparation is denied. 


RATES ON NEWSPRINT PAPER 


A new line of differentials on newsprint paper has been 
prescribed by the Commission in a supplemental report on No. 
11028, Lake Superior Paper Co., Ltd., et al. vs. Ahnapee & 
Western et al., opinion No. 7161, 64 I. C. C. 33-6. The original 
teport was made in 61 I. C. C. 709. The order, based on the 
supplemental report, is to be operative not later than November 

It provides that rates on newsprint paper from Sault Ste. 
Marie shall not be greater nor less, unless lower rates are made 
hecessary by the requirements of the fourth section, subject 
‘0 the increases in Ex Parte No. 74, than the following: 


th To Dubuque and Davenport, Iowa: 6 .5 cents per 100 pounds over 
peel. ih River and northern Wisconsin groups; 3 cents per 100 pounds 


e Minnesota group; 2 cents per 100 pounds over International 
alls and Fort Pranien. , 7 : 


© Des Moines, Towa: 


Riv 6.5 cents per 100 pounds over the Fox 
sand northern Wisconsin, and Minnesota groups; 3 cents per 100 
Mds over International Falls and Fort Frances. 


the ~ Peoria, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo.: 5 cents per 100 pounds over 
consi ox River group; 4 cents per 190 pounds over the northern Wis- 
tO ereeenouP: 3 cents per 100 pounds over the Minnesota group; not 
med the rates from International Falls and Fort Frances. 
ons 2 Memphis, Tenn.. and New Orleans, La.: 5 cents per 100 pounds 
Wis he Fox River group; 4 cents per 100 pounds over the northern 
and een Zroup; not to exceed the rates from the Minnesota group 
tom International Falls and Fort Frances. 
Siou © Missouri River points north of Omaha, Neb., to and including 
which City, Towa, points in South Dakota, and points in Nebraska to 
a the short routes from International Falls, Fort Frances, and 
here eo sota group are through Sioux City, Iowa, or crossings north 
or: 5 cents per 100 pounds over the Fox River and northern Wis- 
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consin groups; 7 cents per 100 pounds over the Minnesota group; 6 
cents per 140 pounds over International Falls and Fort Frances. 

To Missouri River points, Omaha, Neb., to Kansas City, Mo., in- 
clusive, and to points beyond in Kansas and Colorado, and in that por- 
tion of Nebraska to which the short routes from International Falls, 
Fort Frances, and the Minnesota group are through crossings south 
of Sioux City, Iowa; 5 cents per 100 pounds over the Fox River, 
northern Wisconsin and Minnesota groups; 3 cents per 100 pounds 
over International Falls and Fort Frances. : 

To points in Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana west of Mississippi 
River, Texas, and that portion of Missouri on and south of the line of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco Railroad extending from St. Louis, Mo., 
through Springfield, Mo.: 4 cents per 100 pounds over the Fox River 
group; 3 cents per 100 pounds over the northern Wisconsin group; 2.5 
cents per 100 pounds over the Minnesota group; 1 cent per 100 pounds 
over International Falls and Fort Frances. 


RATING ON FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


Attempt by the American Railway Express Company to put 
flavoring extracts moving by express into first instead of second 
class has been condemned by the Commission in a report on 
I. and S. No. 1363, “Classification Rating on Flavoring Extracts,” 
opinion No. 7165, 64 I. C. C. 53-4. Prior to February 1, 1914, 
flavoring extracts moved at first class as merchandise. The 
Commission, in its report on the big express investigation, 28 
I. C. C. 131, said they should move as “articles of food not 
otherwise specified,” under second class rates, which are 75 
per cent of first class. The express company contended, in sup- 
port of the suspended schedule, that flavoring extracts are not 
properly entitled to that classification, because they are not 
consumable, either in the condition they are shipped, nor made 
so by cooking. It said they should properly be rated with essen- 
tial oils. 

The Commission’s report, telling what extracts are, said 
that the alcohol used in them is to preserve the fruit juice. 
“The use of pure fruit extracts tends to diminish the alcoholic 
content, and they are replacing the essential oils,” said the 
Commission in further support of its ruling, and, by implication, 
that that was an end to be desired. 


MINIMUM ON EGG-BOX MATERIAL 
The Commission has held justified an increase in the mini- 
mum on egg-box stuff and egg-case fillers, from 24,000 to 30,000 
pounds, from Missouri River points to interstate destinations 
in Kansas, in a report on I. and S. No. 1354, Minimum Weight 
on Egg-box Stuff and Egg-case Fillers from Missouri River 
Points to Kansas, opinion No. 7164, 64 I. C. C. 51-2. The only 
objection to the increase was based on the fact that, if the 
suspended schedules were allowed to become effective, the in- 
terstate minimum ‘throughout that territory would become 30,- 
000, while the Kansas intrastate minimum would remain at 
24,000. The Commission, in its report, said most of the ship- 
pers had no objection to the higher minimum, holding that it 
could be loaded in a standard car. Since the filing of the 
schedules the Commission has disposed of the Kansas case, in- 
volving state-made rates and minima, so the objection has 

been removed. ' 


‘COAL, PIPER TO FAIRFIELD, ALA. 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 11638, Little 
Cahaba Coal Company vs. Birmingham Southern et al., opinion 
No. 7168, 64 I. C. C., 50-51, holding the rate on coai, rrom Piper 
to Fairchild, Ala., during federal control, was not unreasonable. 
The case involved three carloads of coal shipped at a rate of 
$1.20. The complainant claimed that the rate was unreasonable 
because and to the extent that it exceeded 80 cents. ‘The rate 
charged applied over the route of movement which was selected 
by the shipper on account of congestion. An 80-cent rate ap- 
plied, contemporaneously, over another route. The $1.20 rate 
subsequent to the movement was reduced to 80 cents, to which 
basis the complainant desired reparation. 


CLASS RATES, VA. CITIES TO MISS. VAL. 


In a report on class rates, involved in I. and SS. 1303, be 
tween Virginia cities and Mississippi Valley destinations, the 
Commission has ordered the carriers to publish, by November 
27, rates on a basis of two dollars from Virginia cities te the 
Memphis-Columbus-Meridian group, $2.10 to the Winona-Jack- 
son-HattieSpurg group, and $2.18 to the New Orleans-Gulf group, 
the rates to be on the Nashville case percentage relationship, 
with rates from Baltimore 14 cents over Virginia cities; Phila- 
delphia and New York 25 over; and Boston 33 over. Rates 
from Carolina territory are to be governed by the aecision in 
the Raleigh Chamber of Commerce case. The Commission, how- 
ever, said the first class rate to points west of Sheffieid and east 
of Middleton, Tenn., should not exceed $1.90, thus creating a 
new group lower than the Memphis group as proposed. It also 
modified the New Orleans-Gulf group by taking Helena, Ark., and 
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Greenwood out of it and putting them into the Winona-Jackson- 
Hattiesburg group. With regard to rates to points un the Mis- 
sissippi Central, Gulf and Ship Island, and New Orieans Great 
Northern, the Commission said none should be increased except 
to remove fourth section departures, and where sucn increases 
are made they should be graded in relation to points- to which 
no increases were allowed in this case, but under no conditions 
to exceed the lowest combination. All these key rates are lower 
than originally proposed and also lower than the compromise 
offered by the carriers at the hearings. Commodity rates are 
specifically reserved for future consideration. 

The decision in I. and S. 1303, written by Commissioner Dan- 
iels, is an outgrowth of the Commission’s decisions in the Mem- 
phis southwestern investigation (55 I. C. C. 515); Murfreesboro 
Board of Trade vs. L. & N. (55 I. C. C. 648), and Meridian Traffic 
Bureau vs. Director-General (57 I. C. C. 107). Those cases 
had their inception in the Commission’s fourth section order 
No. 7542, denying the applications of interested carriers to con- 
tinue class and commodity rates from St. Louis to Memphis, 
from St. Louis, Memphis and designated Missouri River points 
to New Orleans and from New Orleans to Memphis, where the 
rates were lower than those from, to, or between intermediate 
points, which lower rates the carriers had said were the product 
of a competition between the rail and water lines. The Com- 
mission said that water competition having disappeared, fourth 
section relief should be denied as to all the rates based upon 
its existence. 

The rates from Virginia cities, Carolina territory and north 
Atlantic ports were not specifically involved, but when the car- 
riers undertook revisions in accordance with the Commission’s 
decisions in the cases mentioned, the railroads claimed that the 
rates from the eastern parts of Southern and Official classifica- 
tion territories would have to be changed, so as to put them in 
proper relation to the revised rates established in the Mississippi 
Valley and contiguous areas. 


Admittedly, the railroads undertook to put the rates on 
what they called a “dry land” basis, just as if they were estab- 
lishing charges to and from points which could not possibly 
be influenced by the competition of the carriers by water. Their 
first effort in that direction produced a first class rate of $2.19 
per hundred pounds from Virginia cities to the Memphis group, 
with rates to the other groups on the basis of specified cents 
per hundred pounds over the Memphis rate. 


At the hearing the carriers offered to modify their proposals 
by asking only $2.10 per hundred to Memphis. The Commis- 
sion, in the report written by Commissioner Daniels, disagreed 
with them and said that $2 to the Memphis group would be 
sufficient. It also disagreed with them as to the size of the 
Memphis and the New Orleans groups. Without saying so, it 
created a new group east of the Memphis group between Shef- 
field, Ala., and Middleton, Tenn., on the west and gave it a 
rate of $1.90, or ten cents under Memphis. It took Helena, 
Ark., and Greenwood, Miss., out of the New Orleans-Gulf group 
and threw it into the Winona-Jackson-Hattiesburg group, with 
a first class rate of $2.10, instead of $2.18. 


The Commission agreed with the railroads on all the other 
contested points, chief of which were the relationship between 
classes and differentials to be applied on traffic from Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York and Boston. Agreement with the car- 
riers as to the relationship between classes resulted in its ap- 
proval of the relationship between the first four classes pre- 
scribed by it in the Nashville case, namely, 100, 86, 76 and 64. 
Below fourth class, the percentage relationship prescribed in 
the Nashville case is the same as that prescribed by the Com- 
mission in the Consolidated Classification case. 


Commissioner Campbell, dissenting in part, took his col- 
leagues to task for approving the relationship between the first 
four classes, saying that he was unable to agree. He pointed 
out that the Commission in the Consolidated Classification case, 
54 I. C. C., which recommended a uniform relationship of 100, 
85, 70 and 60, he said that that recommendation should have 
been followed by the Commission in the Nashville case. 

“Having failed in that case to take a forward step in the 
interest of uniformity, I am convinced that we should not miss 
the opportunity presented on this record,’ said Mr. Campbell. 
“Time is now ripe for progress toward greater uniformity and 
consistency in rate making and antiquated adjustments call for 
revision. ‘Methods of rate making based on theories that are 
no longer tenable or upon conditions that no longer exist, should 
be discarded.’ ” 

The quotation within the quotation, contained in what Mr. 
Campbell said, he took from the Commission’s own report in 
Intermediate Rate Association vs. Director-General, 61 I. C. C. 
226. In that case Mr. Campbell was the attorney for the com- 
plaining association, but he lost his contention, so that in quot- 
ing from what the Commission said in that case, he cannot be 
accused of showing favoritism for something which he, as a 
practicing attorney, had won. 

The differentials on traffic from the north Atlantic ports, 
Baltimore 14 cents over Virginia cities, Philadelphia and New 
York 25 cents over and Boston 33 cents over, are those pro- 
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posed by the carriers, to which some objection had been Made 
by shippers from the north Atlantic ports. 

The opinion in this case was put out in mimeograph form 
without page or volume numbers. 


TRUCKS FORCE MODIFICATIONS 


Automobile trucks have forced modifications in the rate 
structures prescribed by the Commission in the Shreveport cage 
and the thirteenth section case reported in 60 I. C. C. 421, 

The trucks have been hauling oil refinery products from re 
fining points a few miles from San Antonio and Dallas in gy 


quantities that the San Antonio Southern and the Texas ¢| 


Pacific asked the permission of the Commission to reduce the 
rates prescribed by it in the two cases mentioned. 

For the purpose of getting at the San Antonio situation, the 
Commission reopened No. 8418, Railroad Commission of Louis. 
iana vs. Aransas Harbor Terminal Railway Company et ai 
(Shreveport case), and in a report on the further hearing jy 
that case, the Commission, speaking through Commissioner Hall, 
authorized the San Antonio Southern to reduce the rate op 
gasoline from the refinery at Somerset to San Antonio from 
25 to 19 cents per hundred pounds. 


In the thirteenth section case, Intrastate Rates Within the 
State of Texas, the Commission authorized the Texas & Pacific 
to reduce the rate on gasoline from Grand Prairie to Dallas from 
19 cents per hundred pounds to a rate of $40 per car. The 
Texas & Pacific was also told that it might reduce the rate of 
13 cents on fuel oil to $30 per car without formal order. from 
the Commission because it did not establish that rate on fuel 
oil. 

In disposing of the case, Commissioner Hall said: “No good 
reason appears why the proposed reduced rates should not be 
come effective under the particular circumstances of the situa- 
tion, provided they were made effective on interstate and intra- 
state traffic alike. We find that Shreveport will not be unduly 
prejudiced and that interstate commerce will not be unjustly 


discriminated against by the establishment of the proposed re. 
duced rates.” 


With regard to the situation between Somerset and San 
Antonio, the San Antonio Southern represented that the refinery 
at Somerset contemplated hauling the gasoline from that point 
to San Antonio by truck at an estimated cost of .9 cent per 
gallon, or building a pipe line of approximately 5 miles at a 
cost not to exceed $6,000 to Von Ormy, a station on the Interna- 
tional & Great Northern. The rate from Von Ormy to San An- 
tonio is 19 cents. Therefore, the San Antonio Southern desires 
to establish the 19-cent rate in an effort to retain the traffic, 
amounting to about four carloads per day, on its rails. 


The reductions in the rates between Grand Prairie and 
Dallas will be terrific. At the present rate of 19 cents on gaso- 
line, a typical car of 66,000 pounds produces a per car revenue 
of $125.40. The rate of 13 cents on fuel oil brings in on the 
average car of 74,000 pounds, $96.20 per car. The new rates 
of $40 and $30 per car, therefore, will represent reductions in 
substantially 67 per cent. 


It is a question whether the reduction from Grand Prairie 
to Dallas will not have an effect on the whole oil rate structure 
in Southwestern territory. Those reductions. it is believed, will 
have to be reflected in all the oil rates of the Texas & Pacific, 


‘because under Rule 5-(b) of the Commission’s tariff circular 


18-A, a shipper is permitted to make a combination based on a 
rate on a branch line without being required to have his traffic 
hauled to the branch line combination basing point. Combina 
tions on Grand Prairie or Dallas will be possible, and under 
the rulings of the Commission, it regards as prima facie ul 
reasonable local rates or joint through rates higher than the 
combinations. Grand Prairie is on the main line between Dallas 


and Fort Worth, between which points there is a heavy dil 
traffic. 


The Commission has never assumed to be able to grant 
fourth section relief with regard to the prohibition against 
through rates in excess of the aggregate of the intermediates. 
Therefore, it is believed the decision in the reopened thirteenth 
section case will not be taken by any well informed railroad 
traffic man as authorizing the Texas & Pacific or any of its con 
nections to disregard the low level of the rates between Dallas 
and Grand Prairie. That being the fact, the decision is taken 
as meaning that there must be a revision of rates on petroleum 
and its products in northern Texas. Owing to the close inter 
relation of rates on petroleum and its products throughout the 
Southwest, it is believed that a general revision of such rates 
will have to follow the Commission’s decision in this reopened 
case. : 

As to the reduction between Somerset and San Antonio, \ 
is not so certain that that will have much of an effect on the 
rate adjustment, although traffic men have a saying among them 
selves that it is almost impossible to imagine a situation 4s to 
rates anywhere that may not be used as the foundation for 4 
combination that will defeat higher joint rates. 

The decisions in these cases were handed out by the Com 
mission in mimeograph form without volume or page numbers: 
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Tentative Reports of the Commission 





RATES ON TIN CANS 


A condemnation of unreasonableness and award of repara- 
tion and an order for the future have been recommended by Ex- 
aminer John T. Money, in a report on No. 12312, Armour & Co. 
ys. A. T. & S. F., et al., with regard to the rates and minimum 
weights on empty tin cans, from North Kansas City to Ft. 
Worth. He said that the Commission should hold that from De- 
cember 29, 1916, to date, the rates and minimum weights on un- 
nested cans with straight sides were unreasonable, to the extent 
that they exceeded the following based on a minimum of 9,000 
pounds per car for a standard car of 30 feet six inches and under 
in length; 10,000 pounds for cars more than 30 feet 7 inches and 
not more than 40 feet 6 inches in length; 11,000 pounds on fur- 
niture equipment in cars 39 feet 7 inches to 40 feet 6 inches in 
length and 8 feet 6 inches and over in height; 13,000 pounds per 
car over 40 feet 7 inches to and including 45 feet 6 inches in 
length, and 16,000 pounds per car over 45 feet 7 inches to 50 
feet 6 inches in length: Prior to June 25, 1918, 78c; from June 
25, 1918, to and including August 25, 1920, 97.5c; August 26 and 
since, $1.815. He also recommended reparation to those minima. 


ALLOWANCE AT JERSEY TERMINALS 


Two facts tending to show the effect of President Wilson’s 
determination to prosecute the war “without stint’ have been 
brought out by Examiner John H. Howell in a recommendation 
on No. 12238, Standard Shipbuilding Corporation vs. Director- 
General, and Central of New Jersey. In that complaint the ship- 
building company asked for an allowance of 3 cents per 100 
pounds on shipbuilding material lightered by it from the piers of 
the Central of New Jersey, in Jersey City and Elizabethport, to 
its plant at Shooters Island, which is within the “lighterage 
free” limits of New York Harbor. The demand for an allowance 
was based on the fact that the applicable tariff provided that, 
when freight consigned to lighterage free points was turned 
over at the Jersey shore to lighters other than those owned by 
the railroad company, an allowance of sixty cents per ton, net 
or gross, would be made. 

Owing to congestion at its Jersey shore terminals, the Cen- 
tral of New Jersey placed an embargo against all freight except 
such as it might allow to come forward, under permit. That 
embargo was made effective April 1, 1918, and continued for one 
year, so far as the sihpments of the complainant were con- 
cerned. 

Howell said the density of traffic through the Central of New 
Jersey piers might be estimated from the fact that the volume 
of war material alone increased, on those terminals, from 48,197 
tons, in September, 1917, by which time the United States had 
hardly begun to participate in the war, to 479,047 tons in Novem- 
ber, 1918, when the armistice was signed. 

Of the 3,275,000 men sent to Europe through all ports, up to 
December 31, 1918, one-fourth of the men, with the necessary 
equipment, were sent through the Jersey shore terminals of the 
Central of New Jersey. 

The complainant argued that, because the Central allowed 
the freight for the shipbuilding plant to come forward on permit, 
the tariff provision quoted was revived and put into full force 
as to that traffic. The railroad pointed out that the permits al- 
lowed the stuff to come only to the Jersey shore points and not 
to New York lighterage free destinations. 

Howell said that the embargoes were justified and that the 
company was not entitled to an allowance either under the 
tariffs or as a matter of reasonableness. In the testimony it 
was shown that the shipbuilding company, on account of in- 
creased transportation rates and other factors of cost, had its 
contract with the Emergency Fleet Corporation revised so as to 
take care of the increase, on that one item in the revised prices 
to be paid for the ships. 


CHARGES ON DRIED FRUITS 


Examiner J. Leo Flynn has recommended the dismissal of 
No. 12241, West Coast Grocery Company et al. vs. Director- 
General et al., on a holding that the charges on carload shipments 
of dried fruits from Fresno and other California points to To- 
coma, Wash., between December 1, 1916, and December 20, 
1920, were not unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory. 





STRUCTURAL IRON AND STEEL RATES 


In a proposed report on No. 12396, Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works vs. Erie, Director-General, et al., Examiner John T. Money 
has recommended a holding that the rates on structural iron 
and steel, carloads, from Pittsburgh to points in trunk line and 
New England territories, fabricated in transit at Greenville, Pa., 
are not unreasonable, but unduly prejudicial, to the extent that 
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they result in higher total charges than those applicable under 
the rates and regulations contemporaneously applied by the 
carriers for the transportation of similar shipments, moving 
through Greenville and fabricated in transit at Meadville, Pa., 
Binghamton, Buffalo and Elmira, N. Y., and Paterson and Lodi, 
N. J. The examiner said fourth section relief should be granted. 
The report also covers parts of fourth section applications Nos. 
1625, 1774 and 1775, filed by C. C. McCain, and No. 1787 of the 
Erie. 


SWITCHING CHARGES AT ALBANY, GA. 


Examiner W. H. Wagner, in a report on No. 12650, Harda- 
way Contracting Company vs. Georgia Southeastern & Gulf, has 
recommended a holding that the switching charges collected 
from the complainant at Albany, Ga., on and after October 1, 
1919, on interstate traffic on which the Seaboard Air Line re- 
ceived a revenue haul, were illegal and should be refunded. 
Switching charges were imposed notwithstanding that a pro- 
vision in the switching tariff of the defendant said that the 
terminals of the publishing line and the Seaboard at Cordele 
and Albany, Ga.,, were used jointly for traffic on which either 


‘ carrier received a revenue haul. 


RATES ON EXCELSIOR BOLTS 

Examiner Burton Fuller, in a report on No. 12370, Phillips 
Excelsior Co. vs. Southern Railway et al., has recommended a 
holding of unreasonableness as to rates on excelsior bolts from 
Cohutta, Ga., and MacDonald, Summitt and Tyner, Tenn., to 
Chattanooga, in the period from August 12, 1919, to April 16, 
1920. He said the Commission should find the rates were unrea- 
sonable to the extent that they exceeded those contempora- 
neously applicable on logs and should waive the collection of 
undercharges accruing under the rates charged, but not col- 
lected. 


MISROUTING OF COAL 
In a tentative report on No. 12277, William L. Carney vs. 
Director-General, as agent, Examiner John A. McQuillan said 
the Commission should find that two carloads of anthracite coal 
shipped in July, 1918, from Densmore, Pa., to Chicago were mis- 
routed, but that reparation should be denied, because the party 
in interest was not the complainant. 


RATES ON CONDENSED MILK 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been recommended by Examiner John A. McQuillan in a 
report on No. 12245, Wisconsin Dairy Products Co. vs. Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown et al., as to rates on canned, condensed 
milk, from Stoughton, Wis., to points in central trunk line, 
Atlantic seaboard and Virginia cities territories. He said that 
they should be held unreasonable to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded the contemporaneous rates on canned vegetables and 
that reparation should be awarded. 


RATES ON STONE AT E. ST. LOUIS 


A holding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been recommended by Examiner Warren H. Wagner, in a 
report on No. 12215, East St. Louis Stone Co. vs. Alton & South- 
ern et al., as to the rates on stone from Falling Springs, Ill., to 
other points in the East St. Louis switching district, during the 
period from January 1, 1919, to August 31, 1920. He said the 
Commission should find that the rates to Groups A to G were un- 
reasonable to the extent that they exceeded 20c per ton, mini- 
mum 60,000. 





MISROUTING OF COAL 


Examiner John A. McQuillan, in a report on No. 12222, Wil- 
liam L. Carney vs. Director-General, found that 5 carloads of soft 
coal, from mines in Indiana to Chicago, were misrouted, but 
recommended that reparation be denied, because the party en- 
titled to receive reparation was not a party in the case. 


RATES ON IRON PIPE 


Examiner Warren H. Wagner has recommended the dismis- 
sal of No. 12036, Texas Pipe Line Co. vs. Director-General, on a 
holding that the rates on wrought iron pipe from Jennings, 
Welsh, Iowa, Lake Charles, Cloe, Edgerly, Binton and Sulphur, 
Iowa, to Ranger and Tiffin, Tex., in the spring of 1918, were not 
unreasonable. 


RATE ON CIGARS FROM KEY WEST 


In a report on No. 12011, American Cigar Co. vs. Director- 
General, et al.. Examiner Warren H. Wagner has recommended 
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that the less than carload rate on cigars, water-and-rail, from 
Key West to Portland, Ore., Salt Lake City, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, between February 21 and December 9, 1919, were 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded first class Group 
A rates. He has recommended reparation. The Commission, 
Wagner said, should require the establishment of joint routes 
via the Peninsula & Occidental S. S. Co. and the rail carrier, not 
in excess of contemporaneous all-rail rates from Key West. 


CHARGES ON FROZEN BEEF LIVERS 


Examiner John A. \icQuillan, in a report on No. 12160, 
Armour & Co. vs. Lehigh Valley, Director-General, et al., has 
recommended a holding that the charges on frozen beef livers 
from the float bridge of the Lehigh Valley, at Jersey City to Pier 
A, also at Jersey City in November, 1919, were unreasonable, be- 
caused they exceeded $10 a car plus a reconsignment charge of 


$5. 


RATES ON TALC 

Chief Examiner Robert E. Quirk has recommended the dis- 
missal of No. 12581, John Lucas & Co., Inc., vs. New York Cen- 
tral et al., on the ground that rates on tale, in carloads, from 
Hailesboro, Emeryville and Talcville, N. Y., to Lucaston, N. J., 
were and are not unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory, either 
in June, 1919, or since August 26, 1920. This report also covers 
No. 12657, Same vs. Same, et al. 


EXTRA SWITCHING CHARGE 


A holding of illegality and an order of reparation have been 
suggested by Examiner Frank E. Mullen in a report on No. 
12458, Capital Warehouse Company vs. Illinois Central et al., in 
which the complainant objected to the switching charge of $2 
a car at Indianapolis on sisal, imported from Mexico, forwarded 
from New Orleans, and stopped at Indianapolis for storage and 
reshipment to final destination. The shipments in question 
moved in January and July, 1920. The $2 charge was imposed, 
the railroad company said, for extra switching. Quirk said 
there was no tariff authority for the imposition, and that ship- 
ments which moved from a point of origin to final destination, 
with the privilege of storage in transit, are regarded as moving 
under a single continuous contract of carriage. 


REPARATION ON SCRAP IRON 


An award of reparation has been recommended by Examiner 
R. T. Eddy in a report on No. 12528, Standard Rail and Steel 
Co. vs. L. & N. et al., on the ground that the rate imposed on 
through carloads of scrap iron from LaFayette, Ind., to Mobile, 
Ala., in July, 1919, was in violation of the aggregate of inter- 
mediates clause of the fourth section. This report also covers 
parts of fourth section applications Nos. 1606, 1952 and 2060. 


RATE ON POULTRY COOPS 


An order of dismissal has been recommended by Examiner 
Richard T. Eddy, in No. 12514, Frank D. Day & Co. vs. Mobile 
& Ohio et al., of a holding that the rate applicable on knocked 
down poultry coops from Dyer, Tenn., to Cincinnati, in the first 
six months of 1920, was not unreasonable. Eddy found that 
there were overcharges and said the Commission should direct 
refunds. 


RATES ON LINSEED OIL 

Examiner H. J. Wagner, in a report on No. 12663, Midland 
Linseed Products Co. vs. West Shore et al., has recommended 
condemnation of rates on linseed oil from Edgewater, N. J., 
to points in Official Classification territory, because and to the 
extent they exceeded rates on cottonseed oil. He recommended 
an order requiring the establishment of rates on that basis and 
reparation. 


RATES ON FELDSPAR 
Examiner H. W. Archer has recommended the dismissal of 
No. 12589, General Porcelain Co. vs. B. & O. et al., on the ground 
that rates on feldspar from Wilmington, Del., to Parkersburg, 
W. Va., in December, 1919, and since, were and are not either 
unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory. 


APPLES, WASHINGTON TO NEW MEXICO 

A holding of unreasonableness and an order of reparation 
have been recommended by Examiner L. J. Flynn, in a report 
on No. 12475, Murray & Layne Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., as to 
rates on carloads of apples, from Monitor and Wenatchee, Wash., 
to Deming, N. M. Flynn said the rates were unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceeded $1.10 on shipments moving in 
December, 1918. 


JACKSON & EASTERN BONDS 
The Commission has granted authority to the Jackson & 
Eastern Railway Company to issue $93,000 of first mortgage 6 
per cent bonds and to sell said bonds at not less than par for 
the purpose of reimbursing the company’s treasury for ex- 
penditures heretofore made for additions and betterments. 
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PACKING REQUIREMENTS 


Standardization of packages, so far as dimensions and pub. 
lic contents are ccncerned, is a function which belongs only to 
Congress, and which the railroads have no right to take on 
themselves, according to J. C. Folger, traffic man for several 
fruit and vegetable shippers’ organizations, who appeared to 
protest against suspended rule 20 in R. H. Countiss’ Supplement 
18 to his I. C. C. 1084, at the hearing on I. and S. 1414, packing 
requirements, estimated weights and weighing of eastbound 
transcontinental deciduous fresh fruits, before Examiner Warren 
H. Wagner, in Chicago, October 13. The rule in question, as 
interpreted in a letter from Mr. Countiss, introduced by 0. WwW 
Dynes, who appeared for the transcontinental carriers, and on 
which they rested their case, was designed to compel shippers 
to use boxes of certain dimensions and strength and provided 
for the application of actual weights instead of the specified 
estimated weights on shipments in boxes, which varied from the 
specifications and which it classed as “irregular.” 

Among the provisions of the rule, which met with much 
opposition from Mr. Folger, Robert Cumming, of the American 
Fruit and Vegetable Shippers’ Association, and numerous repre- 
sentatives of shippers and package makers, was one which speci- 
fied the marking of all containers with the words “standard 
railroad container,” in letters 4% inch high. It was pointed out 
that at present the container, between 30 or 40 million of which 
are shipped annually, must bear a number of marks as to 
weight, count, origin, box maker, etc. The increase in the re- 
quired thickness of end boards from 11/16 inch, now generally 
in use, to % inch, would, according to the box makers, necessi- 
tate the wasting of millions of feet of lumber already cut, even 
if, as proposed by Mr. Dynes, the effective date of the rule was 
postponed until March 21, 1921. 

Apprehension was also expressed by the shippers and con- 
tainer makers over the fact that the rule contained specifications 
for boxes and grape baskets only, and prohibited the use of any 
other container, thus excluding the bushel basket, which, they 
said, had been gaining in popularity in the last few years. <Ac- 
cording to C. H. Rodeheaver, representing container makers, 
most of the apple crop of New York and the peach crop of 
Georgia was moved in bushel baskets during the past year. He 
said 20 million of these baskets had been used last year and that 
their use was spreading westward. He also pointed out that 
bushel baskets were considered as a standard container in the 
Southeast and in the Consolidated Classification. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearings in 12713, Singer Mfg. Co. vs. Ill. Cent. et al., 12714, 
12715 and 12731, Same vs. Can. Pac. et al., and 12887, National 
Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ Assn. et al. vs. Aberdeen & 
Rockfish et al., assigned for October 12 at Louisville, were post- 
poned to a date to be hereafter fixed. 

Hearing in 10804, Barnett Oil & Gas Co. vs. Director-Gen- 
eral, L. & N. et al., assigned for October 14 at Chicago, was 
postponed to a date to be hereafter fixed. 

Hearing in 12726, Hagerstown Chamber of Commerce vs. 
Western Maryland et al., assigned for October 10, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., was postponed to a date to be hereafter fixed. 

Hearing in 12908, Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern 
Traction Co. et al. vs. Director-General, assigned for October 15 
at Terre Haute, was postponed to a date to be hereafter fixed. 

Hearing in 12868, Sinclair Refining Co. vs. Director-General, 
assigned for October 15 at Chicago, was cancelled. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING 


Complainant in No. 11061, American Steel Export Co. Vs. 
Director-General, Indiana Harbor Belt, et al., has asked the Com- 
mission to grant a rehearing and reargument. 

Defendant in No. 11948, the Glacifer Company vs. American 
Railway Express Company, has filed a petition for rehearing. 

The Providence Gas Co., intervener in No. 10357, Seaboard 
By-Product Coke Co. vs. Director-General, D. L. & W., et al., has 
asked the Commission for a rehearing. 

Complainants in No. 10483, Old Dominion Co. et al. VS. 
Director-General, have asked for a rehearing. 

Complainants in Nos. 10461, Peerless Coal Company of 
Illinois vs. A. T. & S. F., Director-General, et al., and 10461 (Sub- 
No. 1), The Jones & Adams Coal Company vs. same, nave asked 
the Commission to grant a rehearing. 

Complainant in No. 11739, Omaha Chamber of Commerce 
Traffic Bureau vs. C. B. & Q. et al., has asked the Commission 
to reopen that case and grant a reargument therein. 


NEW RAILROAD IN HAWAII 


The Commission has authorized the issue and sale by the 
Ahukini Terminal & Railway Company, Ltd., of $620,000 of 
capital stock, the proceeds of which are to be used in construct- 
ing a railroad approximately 16. miles long of 30-inch gauge, 
from a point near Anahola Bay to-Ahukini landing on Mana- 
malu Bay Island to Kauai, Hawaii. 
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MERTING OF N. A. R. U. C. 


(By a Staff Correspondent at Atlanta, Ga.) 

With an address of welcome by Governor Thomas W. Hard- 
wick, of Georgia, the National Association of Railway and Utili- 
ties Commissioners began its thirty-third annual convention at 
Atlanta, October 11. This was the first meeting of the associa- 
tion held in a southern city in a number of years, and the Geor- 
gians gave the commissioners a hearty welcome. 

The difference of opinion between the state commissions and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission relative to the power the 
federal Commission has over intrastate rates under the trans- 
portation act was regarded by the commissioners as probably 
the most important question before the convention. 

The point of view taken by the state commissions as to the 
proper interpretation of sections 13 and 15a, of the transporta- 
tion act, was stressed by James A. Perry, president of the 
association and member of the Georgia commission, in his an- 
nual address, and also by John E. Benton, general solicitor of 
the association, in his annual report. 

In reviewing the activities of his office in the last year, Mr. 
Benton devoted considerable time to the intrastate rate litiga- 
tion growing out of the Commission’s orders in the New York 
and subsequent state rate cases. Referring to the association’s 
meeting in Washington a year ago, Mr. Benton said the associa- 
tion had been, in a sense, the guest of the federal Commission, 
and that “general harmony prevailed.” 

“After the convention had adjourned, however, you had 
scarcely reached your respective homes, when the decision of 
the Commission in the New York case was handed down,” said 
he. “Following that decision have come others of monotonous 
sameness. I will not review them. The committee on litigation 
will do that. It is sufficient to say that they assert the power 
of the federal Commission to take unto itself the exclusive con- 
trol of all rates.” 

Mr. Benton said he had argued before the Commission that 
the transportation act merely put into statutory form the effect 
of the Shreveport decision, but that the Commission determined 
otherwise, holding that it had jurisdiction not only to remove 
discrimination, as that term was used prior to the passage of 
the transportation act, but to make intrastate rates yield a rea- 
sonable revenue. He referred to his arguments in the New 
York, South Carolina and Iowa cases and said the Commission 
had overruled his contentions in each of those cases. 

Discussing the Utah and other western state cases, Mr. Ben- 
ton said he had won out on the contention that the Utah coal 
and ore rates were already compensatory and all that the traffic 
would bear. 


“This was not much of a victory,” said he, “looked at one 
way, but it was of great importance to the mining states and 
it broke down the ‘monkey wrench’ theory. Up to that time 
it was understood that the viey was held within the Commission 
that to countenance inquiry by a state commission into the rea- 
sonableness of a percentage advance, as applicable intrastate 
‘to a particular class of traffic, would be to permit the state 
commissions to throw a monkey wrench into the machinery,’ 
and thereby to delay the receipts by carriers of revenues ad- 
judged necessary by the federal Commission, in conformity 
with the congressional plan. 


“The principle that rates prescribed by state authority which 
are already as high as traffic will bear can not be found dis- 
criminatory, was later followed as to ore in the Nevada and 
Arizona cases. 


“In the Arizona case I also argued, as to live stock rates, 
that the same were shown by the record to be already as high 
as interstate rates, and that hence they could not be found to 
be discriminatory, merely because the Ex Parte 74 advance had 
not been permitted. This the Commission held. Thus it was 
finally established that rates already as high as corresponding 
interstate rates ought not to be advanced. 


“In the Kansas case, however, where it was shown that, in 
large part, the intrastate rates complained of by the carriers 
were already as high as corresponding interstate rates, but the 
Proof did not extend to all rates of a class, the federal Com- 
Mission made an order designed to leave to the carriers the 
determination of what rates were discriminatory, and the extent 
to which they should be advanced within the limits of the per- 
centage authorized in Ex Parte 74. This was done by the 
device of an order requiring a straight percentage increase of 
thirty-five per cent above the rates in effect August 26, 1920, but 
containing a provision that the order should not require any 
carrier to establish or maintain for intrastate service a rate 
that was higher than the ‘corresponding’ interstate rate applica- 
ble ‘from, to or at the same point.’ What this provision meant 
Was uncertain, but the carriers were left to interpret and apply 
t—in other words, to determine what rates were discriminatory, 
and how much they should be advanced. 


“This Kansas decision was the last one of importance made 
by the federal Commission. and this attempt to delegate to car- 
tiers the power to determine to what rates the laws of the state 
shall be held to apply, marks the extreme limit to which the 
federal Commission has gone under the transportation act. From 
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the decision Commissioners Eastman, Campbell and Lewis dis- 
sented. 

“To complete the story of the Kansas case, it should be said 
that the carriers made no attempt at all to avoid the discrimina- 
tory situation which the federal Commission itself stated in its 
report would be created by a straight percentage increase, and 
to avoid which the attempted delegation of power to the carriers, 


of which I have spoken, was made. They simply advanced all 
rates to a level thirty-five per cent above the level of August 
26, 1920. This was a plain violation of the spirit of the federal 
Commission’s order, and we think of the letter. 

“The astonishing thing about the situation is that the fed- 
eral court in Kansas has nevertheless enjoined the authorities 
of that state from doing any act to prevent the imposition of 
those rates, and, in a suit brought to restrain the carriers to 
the terms of the order of the federal Commission, has refused 
to interpret that order until the Kansas commission shall have 
presented the situation again to the federal Commission, and 
have exhausted its remedies there. And upon presentation, in- 
stead of promptly clarifying its own order, so that the same may 
no longer be claimed as a justification for rates in Kansas that 
are higher than interstate rates, the federal Commission has 
opened the case for further hearing, expressly leaving its order 
(and thereby the discriminatorily high intrastate rates) still in 
effect. All this is almost unbelievable, but it is a fact.” 

Mr. Benton briefly reviewed the situation with respect to 
the case of William Wylie Beall vs. Wheeling Traction Company, 
which involved franchise fares on lines of electric railways in 
Ohio, and over which the federal Commission assumed juris- 
diction. 

“The far-reaching effect of the decision, as destructive of 
state power of regulation, is obvious,” said he. “If the order 
heretofore made is not revoked by the Commission, I expect 
that the validity of it will be contested in court. In that event, 
I trust that this association will instruct its representatives to 
intervene and present the views of the state commissions in such 
manner as may be permitted by the court.” 

The Wisconsin passenger fare case, the first of the intrastate 
rate cases to reach and be argued in the United States Supreme 
Court, was reviewed. 

“Whatever may be the decision in that case,” said Mr. Ben- 
ton, “I believe that you will feel that your representatives did 
not fail to do whatever lay within their power to perpetuate 
our form of government. I make the statement in that form, 
which may sound extreme, because the case, in my humble judg- 
ment, involves nothing less fundamental. Jf a federal com- 
mission can be granted power to set aside intrastate rates, pre- 
scribed by the law of a state, without proof that they interfere 
with the movement of interstate commerce, we would seem 
justified in concluding that there is no effective restraint in 
supposed constitutional limitations, and that the present rapid 
concentration of power in the hands of the federal government 
may be expected to continue, until we cease to have a dual gov- 
ernment in fact, even though we may retain the form and ap- 

pearance of one.” 


Annual Address of President © 


“If the present views of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion remain the law of the land, then we have suffered a most 
serious blow at our duel system of government,” said President 
Perry in his annual address. 


“Local self-government is essential to the success of our 
political institutions in this country. One central body can never 
deal intelligently or satisfactorily with local conditions. The 
people had a taste under Secretary McAdoo of the nationalization 
of the railroads and quickly grew sick of it.” 

Complete abrogation of the fundamental principle of the 
sovereignty of the states as embodied in the federal Constitu- 
tion, President Perry said, will result from a continuation of the 
policy adopted by the federal Commission in regulating intra- 
state rates. 

“It is interesting to note,” said he, “that this convention, 
held at a time when the very life of state regulation of the 
railroads is at stake, should meet in a state which was one of 
the first to take jurisdiction over the subject of rates of public 
utilities and common carriers, and to create a railroad commis- 
sion to regulate the same. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission has construed the 
transportation act too much in the light of a revenue-producing 
measure for-the railroads instead of in the light of an act to 
further regulate commerce.” 

Conferences between representatives of the state commis- 
sions and of the Commission on the subject of co-operation with 
a view to preserving the rights of the states over intrastate rates, 
he said. brought no results. 

“Nothing can be accomplished along this line so long as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission holds its present views,” said 
he. 

A satisfactory solution of the issue of states’ rights, Mr. 
Perry said, would not be brought about by a favorable decision 
to the states in the intrastate rate cases pending in the United 
States Supreme Court. He held that only by legislative action, 
in. the form of amendments to the transportation act so as to 
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re-establish clearly and indisputably the rights of the states, 
could the issue be definitely settled. 

“The utter futility of federal regulation was clearly demon- 
strated in Ex Parte 74,” said he. “They applied a horizontal in- 
crease to all roads alike. Rich, poor, bankrupt, short and long— 
all were given the same increase. And notwithstanding that 
increase, giving the roads the highest rates in 35 years, they 
have lost money at a shocking rate. They are back before Con- 
gress at this time, appealing for financial help. 

“Every known principle of rate-making was violated in Ex 
Parte 74. Without knowledge or inquiry as to whether the traf- 
fic would stand these undreamed of increases, the Commission 
granted them. The inevitable happened when the movement of 
various commodities to a large degree stopped. Millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of perishable farm products rotted in the fields with 
staggering losses to carriers and producers alike.” 

Mr. Perry said that, generally speaking, the state commis- 
sions required the carriers to justify increases in rates, but that 
the federal Commission permitted the carriers to file schedules of 
proposed advances and allowed them to become effective in thirty 
days in the absence of protests. 

“To require the carriers to go to Washington and justify 
every advance, whether interstate or intrastate,” said he, “would 
speedily bankrupt the weak railroad lines, would stifle completely 
the expression of protest by affected communities, and would 
mean that communities seeking relief from unreasonably high 
rates would spend great sums of money and months of traveling 
back and forth to Washington.” 

- Touching on the regulation of local public utilities, Mr. Perry 
said it had been absolutely necessary to grant increases in rates 
of local utilities at a time when the public was not in a state of 
mind to understand such increases. 

“To a large extent,’ said he, “this was due to a lack of 
correct information on the part of the public. Immediately we 
experienced a decline in the prices of many essential commodi- 
ties, the necessities of utilities became greater than ever. They 
had not experienced a period of abnormal profits, such as was en- 
joyed by private property. The public mind, inflamed -by a 
propaganda in various forms and often through sinister motives, 
soon forgot the day of abnormal profits and fortunes, so that in- 
creases in utility rates in any sum were looked upon with great 
disfavor.” 

“It is time,’ said he, “for the public to realize that com- 
munity growth is dependent upon utility growth, and that utility 
growth is dependent upon the investment of capital, and that in- 
vestors of capital will not put their money into utility property 
when utilities are not allowed to earn as much as the legal rate 
of interest in the states where they operate. 

“The public has an interest greater than the selfish interest 
of the few who would stop the utility development of a com- 
munity to satisfy a political ambition or.a personal grudge. It 
is a sad picture to see a community of inflamed citizens follow- 
ing the leadership of one man, or even several men, in an effort 
to handicap or destroy a local utility,-all because of selfishness 
on the part of a few self-appointed leaders. Adequate public 
service requires the investment of capital to extend utilities, to 
develop water powers, to inter-link such powers for continuous 
service, and capital will not go where a reasonable return is 
denied.” 

On motion of Commissioner Forward of the Virginia com- 
mission the convention voted to have President Perry’s ad- 
dress printed in pamphlet form for distribution to members of 
Congress, members of the state legislatures, and members of the 
association. This action was taken to put before. Congress and 
the state legislatures the views of the association on intrastate 
rate regulation as expressed by the President. 

In his address of welcome Governor Hardwick touched 
briefly on the railroad problem. He said it seemed to him that 
if business was to thrive, there must be a readjustment of rates 
to permit the movement of traffic, and that it appeared to him 
that the railroads would profit by increased business if they 
would reduce rates. He declared against what he said was the 
present-day tendency “to usurp the functions of the state gov- 
ernments,’ and expressed the hope that the fight of the state 
commissions on the intrastate rate question would win. He said 
the people were certain that railroad rates must be reduced in 
order to permit the revival of business, industrial and agricul- 
tural activities. 

George Hillyer, former member of the Georgia commission, 
made a brief address on the subject of state and federal regula- 
tion, declaring that the highest order of government was local 
self-government. He said it was just as impossible for a small, 
centrally located body at Washington to regulate the transporta- 
tion systems of the nation and do justice to individuals and 
localities, as it would be for the federal government to regulate 
the religious, educational and domestic activities of the people. 
He said the centrally located body, no matter how good, how 
wise, or how honest, could not do justice. He added, however, 
that there was a proper function for the national power and 
that the states should be just as generous in recognizing that 
power as they were in insisting on their own rights. 

President Perry announced that on the opening day of the 
convention there were thirty-one states represented and that 
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there were seventy-two commissioners and six honorary mem. 
bers present. He said he believed that constituted the largest 
representation on the opening day of any of the association’s con. 
ventions in recent years. 

The report of Solicitor Benton and his work in the last year 
were formally approved by the convention and a vote of appreci- 
ation was extended to him. 


Public Ownership and Operation 


A. G. Patterson, president of the public service commission 
of Alabama, submitted the report of the committee on public 
ownership and operation in which the policy of private owner. 
ship and operation under public regulation was approved. He 
made the point in prefacing the delivery of the report that while 
the experience of the nation with government operation of the 
railroads had taught the people the unwisdom of government 
operation, it was necessary, in his opinion, for the railroads to 
adopt reforms or the agitation for public ownership of the rail- 
roads would arise again. He said the question of high freight 
rates was so acute at the present time that there was danger 
that shippers and producers would soon take the view that if 
there was no relief from “exorbitant rates” it would be better to 
have government ownership and have all of the people help 
support the transportation systems. He said that was the rea- 
son why railroad rate reform was essential. 

The probable influence of politics in government ownership 
and operation was emphasized in the committee report which 
was ordered received, the association, under its rules, not adopt- 
ing reports of the committees. 

“Again, with every change of political administration would 
come a change of business administration of such utilites, with 
its consequent change of business policy,” said the committee. 
“This would be fatal to their operation under sound principles of 
economy and business efficiency.” 

The report referred to the Railroad Administation and the 
Shipping Board as “outstanding examples” of the statement 
above. It stated that in the period that the Shipping Board lost 
$185,125,037, privately managed British merchant fleets reported 
net profits on their investment ranging from 20 to 40 per cent. 

“The latter were privately owned and managed, under cer- 
tain reasonable government regulations; the former was gov- 
ernment-owned and operated,” the committee said. “The dif- 
ference in the respective systems of management is responsible 
for the difference in the results.” 

The communistic regime in Russia was cited in the report 
as the largest example of government ownership and operation 
“carried to its ultimate logical conclusion.” 

“The plans upon which their theory is based apparently are 
wholly logical and should work out successfully, if only they 
had a new and different kind of human nature to deal with; but 
human nature being what it is, such plans will not and do not 
work out in actual practice. 

“Another example is the tramways of Glasgow; they are 
said to be a model of municipal ownership, and they are, yet the 
tax rate of Glasgow has steadily risen. 

“The English telephones are owned by the government; they 
are not self-supporting. The people of this country would not 
for a moment submit to such a service as they give. Instances 
of public ownership and operation might be further multiplied. 
The results are practically all the same. 

“Also, private ownership and operation under municipal or 
community regulation has also been tried in this country in many 
instances. However, wherever tried, it has proved a practical 
failure, with either a resultant increase in rates beyond the 
reasonable value of the service rendered, or the breaking down 
of the utility in question with a large proportion of its operation 
costs borne by taxation. 


“Business is essentially management; not a plant, nor blue 
prints, nor rules; but is men. Business is the functioning of a 
highly skilled managing personnel, a buying and a selling organ- 
ization, trade connections and the intangible but valuable good 
will, in addition to plant and equipment, and even finances. The 
criterion of successful business is the periodical balance sheet. 
Government is essentially a political concern; it necessarily 
thinks and acts politics. Politics are not concerned with the 
profit or loss showings of balance sheets, but are vitally con- 
cerned with political campaign showings. ‘Passing the buck’ 
in critical situations is one of politics’ favorite pastimes. Mak- 
ing quick decisions and assuming responsibility is an essential 
part of the life-blood of business. The two are uncongenial bed- 
fellows. 

“Again, as above mentioned, changes in political administra- 
tion necessarily bring about changes in administrative policy. 
Changes in administrative policy are costly and bring about ul- 
settled business conditions. Continuity in adherence to a sound, 
tried business policy is an essential to continued successful bus! 
ness operations, and the maintenance of the concurrently neces- 
sary business good will. This is at least difficult, if not impo* 
sible, in the publicly owned and operated public utility. 

“The ultimate conclusion in the last analysis is self-eviden! 
to all thinking men, and forces us to discard the public owned 
and operated public utility.” 

The report concluded that “the present system of private 
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ownership and operation under public regulation is the logical, 
just, equitable and best system of conducting the business of 
public utilities that has or can be devised to meet the needs and 
requirements of both the utilities in question and the public 
served by them.” 

Chairman Taylor of the Nebraska state railway commission, 
discussing the report, said individual incentive was essential to 
efficiency and that that factor was missing under government 
ownership and operation. He said he regarded government own- 
ership aS the last remedy to be applied in solving utility prob- 
lems. Siminarly, Commissioner Forward of Virginia said an era 
of public ownership and operation would mean an era of non- 
expansion, because publicly owned plants were less progressive 
in making extensions than privately owned plants. E. V. Kuy- 
kendall, director of the Washington (state) board of public 
works, told of the action of the people of Seattle in buying the 
street railway system there several years ago. Five cent fares 
were in force for a while, he said, but the city was finally forced 
io increase the fares to 10 cents cash, or three tickets for 25 
cents. He said the city was still “in the red,” however, and 
expressed the belief that Seattle had “a white elephant on its 
hands.” He said, in his opinion, however, that municipal water 
systems should be publicly owned, because the general welfare 
of the public was involved in the question of adequate and safe 
water supply. 

Lewis E. Gettle, member of the Wisconsin commission, dif- 
fered with the opinions expressed against municipal ownership 
of street railway and light systems. He said there were a num- 
ber of successful water and light plants operated by municipal- 
ities in his state. He also believed that street railway systems 
should be municipally owned and operated. M 

James B. Walker, secretary of the Transit Commission of 
New York, explained briefly the plan of that commission for pub- 
lic ownership and private operation through a board on. which 
the city would have representation of the New York City street 
railroads. Harry G. Wells, member of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Public Utilities, explained the system under which the 
Boston street railways are being operated by boards of trustees 
representing the public, the title to the property remaining in 
the hands of the private owners. 


Safety of Operation 


The report of the committee on safety of railroad opera- 
tion, which was written by Chairman McChord of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, was received by the convention. 
The report stated that within the last decade “gigantic strides 
have been made in attaining greater safety on the transporta- 
tion lines throughout the country. A realization of tremendous 
economic loss and unnecessary human suffering flowing from 
unsafe practices and conditions has been responsible in a great 
measure for the splendid results obtained. Reforms have been 
brought about by various means; efforts on the part of state 
and federal railway commissions, the enactment of safety laws 
and active co-operation on the part of the railroads and their 
employes.” The report stated that with the installation of 
automatic stop and train control devices, “we may look for a 
greater conservation of life and property upon the American 
railroads.” 

Railroad Rates 


The committee on railroad rates, through Clyde M. Reed, 
chairman of the Kansas public utilities commission, reviewed the 
grain rate and live stock cases. Mr. Reed was not able to be 
present in person, but a letter from him urging the convention 
to go on record for legislation defining the relative jurisdictions 
of the state and federal commissions was read. In conclusion 
the report stated: 

One of the principal things that the states, particularly the 
western and southern states, ought to consider is the need for 
greater adjustment in the intrastate rate schedules of those 
states whose business is performed under substantially similar 
conditions. One of the most telling criticisms made against 
state regulation, and the hardest criticism to answer, is the dis- 
parity in many instances in the rate levels in states where trans- 
portation conditions are somewhat similar. It could be pointed 
out that similar disparity exists in interstate rates, but as it is 
State regulation that is under fire your chairman calls your at- 
tention to this subject with his earnest suggestion that it be 
Sliven most careful thought by the members of this association. 

“It is realized that in many states statutory rates affect the 
power of the commissions to adjust inconsistencies, but never- 
theless it is my judgment that the state commissions will take 
the longest step toward strengthening themselves if they will 
work together in an attempt to harmonize conflicting state lev- 
els where the transportation conditions are substantially similar. 
I think that this association could render no greater service than 
to use its best efforts in this direction and that this convention 
should give this phase of the subject its most careful con- 
Sideration. 

“There should be a greater uniformity of rates within 
States. On this point Commissioner Walker of Oklahoma has 
expressed himself so clearly that I am using his words as a part 
of this renort, They are given below: 
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From my experience and observation I believe that much good 
can be accomplished by the association if it will launch a campaign 
for more uniformity of rates. The need of uniformity is perhaps more 
apparent to this commission than it is to yours, as I believe there is a 
greater lack of uniformity of rates applying into and out of Oklahoma 
than from or to any other state. In the past interstate rates into and 
out of Oklahoma have been published to meet commercial needs and 
the shipper who has the best organization at his command has been 
able to secure more equitable rates than his more’ unfortunate 
brother who is not so well organized. This is a condition not con- 
ducive to the full and complete development of a state or any portion 
of it. Rates should not be made based on the commercial needs of 
any shipper or locality. I am firmly of the opinion that a mileage 
seale of rates for application throughout a territory where traffic and 
operating conditions are similar would afford substantial justice to all 
shippers. You are aware that most intrastate rates are made on this 
basis and there are but few complaints from intrastate shippers 
alleging preference in favor of other intrastate shippers. 


“One of the recent developments that must be given earnest 
consideration. by the state commissions is the competition with 
railroads on L. G. L. short hauls by motor trucks. As the high- 
ways of the country improve and the motor truck becomes more 
and more a permanent part of our economic machinery the 
tendency is to move merchandise, household goods and other 
forms of traffic by truck instead of by rail. There will be much 
work for the state commissions to do in the future along this 
line. If the movement of traffic by truck is an economic advan- 
tage it has doubtless come to stay and will be extended in the 
future. If, on the other hand, this movement has been induced 
by freight rates higher than they should be, and particularly 
under those scales of rates where the short haul rates are abnor- 
mally high, then there is an opportunity for the state commis- 
sions to function through a readjustment of such rates. 

“There has been a tendency in recent years to-apply very high 
rates to short haul traffic. The application of such scales, to- 
gether with the percentage increases in rates, has resulted in 
bringing about the situation discussed herein.” 


Address of Commissioner Eastman 


Belief that the answer to the transportation problem will 
be found some day “in a national transportation system which 
will be based upon a modification and development of the prin- 
ciple underlying public ownership and operation,” was expressed 
by Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman in his address before the 
convention October 12. 

Mr. Eastman declared that while opinions mignt differ as 
to the general merits of the v.ransportation act, it was beyond 
question “an astounding piece of legislation.” 

“By this act,” said he, “public powers over supposedly private 
property were conceded, with hardly a voice of opposition and 
indeed with the approval of the owners, of such tar-reacing 
scope that all prior attempts at regulatory legislation pale into 
significance. Yet, if I read the signs of the times aright, the 
opinion is growing that the transportation act, 1920, revolution- 
ary as it was, may not be the final word in our national rail- 
road policy and that changes are possible, from this quarter or 
from that, whose nature we are not yet able clearly to appre- 
hend. 

“But whatever those changes may prove to be, of one thing 
I can speak with confidence. It will always stand to the credit 
of the transportation act, 1920, that it gave clear recugnition to 
the principle that our railroad companies are not to be regarded 
or treated as separate entities, but as parts of a national trans- 
portation system which must be maintained, root and branch, 
in health and full vigor for the good of the country as a whole. 
And that is the first thought that I want to touch upon today, 
because you are vitally concerned in it and it goes io the heart 
of the relationship which ought to exist between the federal and 
the state regulating bodies. The question is of pecuiiar interest 
to me because I have been both a state and a federal officer, and 
so, I may say, have a majority of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


“During the past year the Commission has decided various 
cases which I do not need to tell you about, for you know them 
well, and which have involved the matter of so-called states’ 
rights. I have differed from my colleagues in most of these 
cases, but the basis of my dissent has been the law and today 
IT am going to speak, not of law, but of policy. What is the 
fundamental policy, if there be one, which ought to govern and 
which will make it possible for us all, so far as numan in- 
firmities will permit, to work together with zeal anu good will, 
without cross purposes, and with a reasonable measure of effi- 
ciency? 

“The question is not so simple as it sounds, for 1t runs foul 
of one of the great stumbling blocks of democratic government. 
I mean the difficulty of permitting the various units of society, 
large and small, to function freely, each in its own sphere with- 
out more than necessary interference from above. Starting 
with the individual and going on up the scale, we have in turn 
the family, the town, the county, the state, the nation; and 
all these are functioning units, each with an individuality and 
almost a personality of its own. One of the crying needs of 
modern government is men at the top who are able to see things 
in the large, to permit the details to merge in their vision into 
the larger mass, so that they may perceive the outline and 
individuality of the nation and reduce to simple terms the prob- 
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lems by which it is, troubled. But it is just as vital that the 
smaller units should be permitted to do the things that they 
are best fitted to do, for otherwise the central organization be- 
comes a formless and unwieldy thing, gradually developing 
into a ‘bureaucracy’ dealing in an arbitrary and soulless way 
with all manner of little matters with which it cannot be in 
touch, and losing in the process all its larger vision.’ 

Mr Eastman said the transportation act had “helped us to 
realize that there is such a thing as a national transportation 
system,” and that it followed that there must be a national policy 
if friction and interference of parts were to be avoided. 

“Take the matter of railroad rates,” said he. “I feel confi- 
dent that you will all agree that a sound national policy calls 
for harmony between state and interstate rates, and I use the 
word harmony in no rigid sense. We know from experience, 
and would know even without experience, that the absence of 
such harmony can only be a source of complaint and confusion. 

“In some parts of the country the state and the interstate 
rates are now on a reasonably consistent basis; in other parts 
they differ. In my judgment harmony will eventually be estab- 
lished all over the country. I am also convinced that if it is 
not attained with the aid of the states, it will in due time be 
brought about by the exercise of national authority. This may 
seem to you a rash prophecy, and I hope there may never be 
occasion for proving its truth. I make it merely because har- 
mony in rates is so clearly a matter of vital national interest 
that I believe its attainment, sooner or later, to be inevitable. 
I am just as thoroughly persuaded, however, that it will be 
most unfortunate if it cannot be accomplished with your assist- 
ance and co-operation. 

“Whether or not co-operation is possible does not depend 
upon the law, it seems to me, for the law already authorizes 
and definitely contemplates such a getting together. It really 
depends, like many other things in life, upon the good-will and 
good sense of the individuals who are called upon to do the co- 
operating.” 

On the question of co-operation, Mr. Eastman urged the 
state commissioners to keep in mind continually the fact “that 
you are dealing with a national railroad system whose opera- 
tions are affected with a national interest, and that national 
policies, so far as important matters are concerned, are bound 
in the long run to prevail. This means mutual concessions and 
a spirit of give and take. No state can fairly expect to mold 
the national policy in complete accordance wiih its views, or 
to win 100 per cent of its contentions.” He counseled tolerance 
on the part of the states toward the Commission and the car- 
riers, and advised the state commissioners to take the initiative 
in bringing about harmony in state and interstate rates without 
waiting for the issue to be thrust upon them. 

Referring to the jurisdiction of the Commission over the 
construction and abandonment of railroads, he said the Com- 
mission had asked the state commissions to conduct hearings 
in such cases and that in making recommendations to the Com- 
mission, the state commissions should keep in mind the national 


policy which underlies the jurisdiction of the federal Commis- 
sion. 


“The field of regulation is so huge, in short, that whether 
our jurisdiction is enlarged, curtailed or remains as it is, I 
cannot conceive of the time arriving when there will not be 
plenty of opportunity in railroad affairs for usefulness on the 
part of state commissions responsible to local authority and 
thoroughly in touch with local conditions,’ said he. “It is im- 
possible, as I see it, to administer all these matters from Wash- 
ington with any degree of satisfaction. But I caution you again 
to bear in mind that you are dealing with a national transporta- 
tion system which must be guided in many respects by a na- 
tional policy. And I further suggest that our duties are so 
numerous and our jurisdiction so wide that we may neglect at 
times the initiative in co-operation which you may think we 
ought to take, and that the burden of this initiative may ap- 
propriately be borne by you as well as by us.” 


Forecasting great development of the transportation system 
along the lines of joint use of facilities, electrification of the 
railroads, use of the waterways and motor transport, Mr. East- 
man said there must be adequate inducement for the invest- 
ment of capital, adding that billions of dollars would be needed. 
He said there must be harmony and co-operation between the 
managements of great railroad companies. 

“Initiative does not show to advantage in fetters,” said he, 
adding that there must be opportunity for the operating execu- 
tives to manage their properties without the strain of continual 
financial worry or of too frequent public attack and investigation. 
There also must be co-operation between the managements and 
the employes, he said. 

“Tt occurs to me that the railroad discussion in recent years 
has been on a painfully low level,” said he. 

He referred to attacks in the past on the Commission and 
the emptying of “‘vials of wrath” on the Railroad Administration, 
labor and more recently the Railroad Labor Board. He said he 
was not referring to honest criticism, but that he had in mind 
that propaganda which omitted everything that was favorable to 
the object of attack, turned the spotlight on everything that 
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was unfavorable, “and adds a few lies for good measure.” He 
spoke of the attacks on the Railroad Administration based on 
the deficits incurred during federal operation. 

“The fact that the roads when under federal control failed 
to earn the so-called standard return by many hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars is offered as proof positive of the inefficiency 
of government operation,” said he. “But I call your attention 
to the fact that during the first six months after the return to 
private control the deficiency was upwards of $600,000,000; that 
in the 12 succeeding months following the most stupendous in. 
crease ever made in our railroad rates, the deficiency was at 
least $350,000,000; and that it was kept from reaching a still 
larger sum only by slashes in expenditures which have left the 
country with one of the largest percentages of bad-order cars 
in its history. There were explanations for these deficiencies, it 
is true, but so were there explanations for the deficiencies during 
federal control. 

“Take the case of labor. The impression has been spread 
broadcast that the increases in railroad wages during federal 
control were the product of intrigue and political pressure. The 
facts are that the major increases were made upon the recom- 
mendation of a bipartisan board of arbitration headed by Frank- 
lin K. Lane, which thoroughly considered both sides. ° Following 
federal control the wages were further judicially considered by 
the Labor Board created by the Esch-Cummins act and the re- 
sult was a further increase of about 21 per cent built upon the 
increases granted during federal control. * * * Since that 
time the wages have been reduced 12 per cent. Furthermore, I 
call your attention to the fact that the national agreements, 
which have been the subject of so much recent unfavorable com- 
ment, were entered into during the director-generalship of 
Walker D. Hines, a man of unblemished integrity and conceded 
ability, who was for years prior to federal control perhaps the 
foremost spokesman of the railroad industry. 

“Prices have been falling and I do not undertake to say 
that a further reduction in wages may not be necessary for 
the good of the country. I have not heard both sides and it 
is not my job. I do suggest, however, that if such a reduction 
is to be considered, labor is entitled to a seat at the council 
table when it is discussed, and it is also entitled to the pre- 
sumption that it has no less interest in its country’s welfare 
and no greater degree of selfishness than shippers or captains 
of industry. Nothing but ill-will and contention is to be gained 
by a policy of misrepresentation or concealment of the essential 
facts. I further suggest that it is self-evident at least that no 
scale of wages can be fairly or profitably built upon the pay 
which men out of work in a period of unemployment are willing 
to take as an alternative to starvation. 

“Not only do we need sincerity and good-will in the dis- 
cussion of railroad questions, but I venture to submit that we 
also need the ability to curb our prejudices, face facts squarely 
and follow them wherever they may lead. I have read articles 
of late which have for their theme the notion that the source 
of all our railroad ills is public regulation, and that the road 
to salvation lies in a return to the halcyon days of Hill and 
Harriman and the still earlier days when railroad operators 
were left to their own devices and muckrakers were unknown. 
Such a thought is founded, it seems to me, upon a total mis- 
apprehension of railroad history. It assumes that the evils 
were fanciful which railroad legislation was designed to correct, 
and it further assumes that those earlier days were a source 
of unalloyed satisfaction to railroad investors, when as a mat- 
ter of fact they were strewn with financial railroad wreckage. 
Today we have grown used to the thought that the passing 
of a large railroad company into receivers’ hands is a national 
disaster; thirty years ago such receiverships were commonplace. 
I believe it can be established beyond question that public regu- 
lation has improved the position of the railroad investor and 
that he is today far better protected than in the days, if ever 
there were such days, when public regulation was a thing un- 
known. 

Public Ownership or Operation 


“Any intelligent discussion of the railroad question must 
start with the premise that transportation is an industry affected 
with a public interest which cannot safely be left to the mercies 
of unrestrained private initiative. That being the case, the 
problem becomes one of sane and critical examination of 
our present system with a view to remedying its defects. And 
here is where I shall touch upon what you may think is 4 
hobby or eccentricity of my own. Results are the important 
thing, and no means of attaining them ought to be dismissed 
lightly without scientific consideration. Take the question of 
public ownership or operation. On the one hand, it is a fetish 
and on the other anathema. The discussion of the subject 18 
often nothing but an expression of ill-tempered prejudice, and 
seldom does it rise above heights of which any college sopho 
more is capable. 

“TI have no interest whatever in public ownership or opera 
tion for its own sake, and I think I understand its dangers. On 
the other hand, it offers certain advantages which probably 
cannot be obtained to the same degree in any other way. I have 
in mind, among others, its advantages in the procurement of 
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capital, in the protection of investors, in the co-ordination of 
facilities, and in the opportunity which it affords for manage- 
ment less hampered by the time and energy-consuming proc- 
esses Of an exacting system of public regulation. My only sug- 
gestion for the present is that these advantages ought not to be 
passed by because of prejudice and that they offer, instead, 
an opportunity for genuinely constructive thought and states- 
manship. An inventor having progressed thus far in the crea- 
tion of a new machine would not rest from his toil until he had 
found the means of securing the advantages and eliminating 
the dangers. So long as the Interstate’: Commerce Commission 
and the Railroad Labor Board have their present powers the 
opportunity for private initiative in railroad operation is cCir- 
cumscribed. I am unable to escape the feeling that some day 
we shall find the answer in a national transportation system 
which will be based upon a modification and development of the 
principle underlying public ownership and operation. This may 
seem to you a mere combination of words, and perhaps it is, 
put I think I can detect symptoms favorable to my belief in the 
plan which has already been adopted in my own state in the 
case of the Boston Elevated Railway Company and in the plan 
which has recently been devised and is now under consideration 
in the case of the transit companies of the city of New York. 
Both of those plans are well worthy of your careful study.” 


Report on Legislation 


Charles Webster, chairman of the Iowa commission and 
chairman of the committee on state and federal legislation, sub- 
mitted the report of that committee, reviewing the legislative 
situation briefly and urging amendment of the transportation 
act to preserve the right of state regulation and make the in- 
tention of Congress plain so that there will be no necessity for 
continued litigation and misunderstanding between state and 
federal authorities. The report referred to the pending valua- 
tion bills and to the Sweet bill (H. R. 6861) and the Capper 
bill (S. 1150), the latter two measures referring to restoration 
of state control over rates. 

The committee on litigation, headed by Fred W. Putnam, of 
the Minnesota commission, reviewed the activities of that com- 
mittee beginning with the New York passenger fare case. The 
effect of the Commission’s orders in the intrastate rate cases 
was reviewed, and the cases in the Supreme Court growing out 
of the Commission’s decisions in the intrastate rate cases were 
cited. Continuance of the committee for another year was rec- 
ommended because of the pending questions relative to the 
power of the state commissions over intrastate commerce. 


Question of Co-operation 


Sentiment in favor of groups of state commissions having 
common rate problems taking concerted action in dealing with 
the railroads and the Interstate Commerce Commission, de- 
veloped among a majority of the members of the convention in 
the discussion of the report on railroad rates. 

Lack of co-operation between the state commissions and 
the federal Commission and between the shippers and carriers 
was declared to be one of the results of centralized rate control 
by Commissioner Forward, of the Virginia commission. He 
said there were one or two phases of rate making which must 
have serious consideration, one of which was the attitude of 
the carriers in disrupting long existing relationships in mak- 
ing readjustments. He charged that the carriers gave shippers 
short notice of such changes. The lack of co-operation, he said, 
meant that each state must employ rate experts because the 
shippers would depend on the state commissions to secure ad- 
Justments, and that one group of states would be fighting an- 
other group of states. ° 

Commissioner Patterson, of the Alabama commission, de- 
clared the points raised by Mr. Forward made it all the more 
hecessary for the association to throw its whole weight for 
the amendment of the transportation act. Commissioner Put- 
ham, of the Minnesota commission, said the situation empha- 
sized the need for making the members of Congress understand 
the demand for amendment of the act. Commissioner Jackson, 
of the Wisconsin commission, said the carriers took advantage 
of the “loosely drawn” orders of the federal Commission. Com- 
missioner Taylor, of the Nebraska commission, did not believe 
it was necessary to build up sentiment because he believed that 
already existed. He said the question was one of obtaining a 
responsible leadership for handling the situation. He declared 
the intrastate rates promulgated by the Commission actually 
Increased discrimination because the Commission necessarily 
had to make “bread, blanket orders,” which created greater in- 
Justices than they cured. Commissioner Walker of the Okla- 
oma commission, spoke on the need for uniformity of rates as 
outlined in the committee report on railroad rates. He said 
the state commissions must co-operate not only in fixing in- 
trastate rates but also in getting the proper interstate rates. 
H, M. Slater, rate expert of the Illinois commission, reviewed 
the situation in that state, declaring that there was no one to 
80 to in the matter of rate reductions because the federal Com- 
Mission provided that the rates should remain in effect until the 
further order of the Commission and the state commission was 
fnjoined from disturbing state rates. He said a petition had 
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been prepared asking the Commission to rescind its order as 
to rates being kept in effect until the further order of the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Slater said the Commission claimed it was not regulat- 
ing intrastate rates but he said that under the practice of the 
carriers of raising interstate rates and then asking permis- 
sion to raise the intrastate rates correspondingly, the result was 
complete regulation of intrastate rates by the Commission. 

Fred A. Williams, chairman of the Oregon commission, 
made the suggestion that the states in the various rate groups 
of the country meet in conferences frequently to the end that 
in the state where similar transportation conditions exist the 
rate problems could be handled and solved jointly. The sug- 
gestion was endorsed by Mr. Patterson, of the Alabama commis- 
sion. He said the time had passed when one state could enjoy 
special privileges in rate matters and properly so, and that the 
states in the same section of the country with similar trans- 
portation conditions should have practically uniform rates. He 
said the shippers would appreciate concerted action by the 
states and that much expense of litigation could be saved. Com- 
missioner Putnam called attention to the fact that the middle 
western states had for many years co-operated, and pointed to 
the recent grain and hay rate case in which ten commissions 
joined in the appeal for reduced rates. Commissioner Walker 
suggested that district associations of the state commissions 
might be formed. Frank W. Shealy, chairman of the South 
Carolina commission, complained that rate changes were made 
by the carriers without proper notice being given those in- 
terested. He said it was true notices were sent out by the 
carriers but that many shippers did not realize the significance 
of proposed changes. 

Lewis E. Gettle, member of the Wisconsin commission and 
of the committee on utility rates, read a comprehensive report 
on utility rates. He said that in the development of the regu- 
lation of public service corporations the question of valuation 
had always occupied a position of commanding importance. 

“We prefer to think of valuation merely as furnishing a 
basis from which we can determine the extent of one of the 
elements of the cost of service, that is, the cost of the amount 
of capital reasonably and necessarily employed in the public 
service,” said he. 

“That return for which capital will enter an industry, in 
quantities required by business, must be considered the reason- 
able return.” 

Discussing street railway fares, he said the committee be- 
lieved that there was considerable opportunity for improvement 
of the street railway situation, at least in the smaller cities, by 
giving somewhat more attention to the possibility of a high 
cash fare with one or more lower rate tickets. 

T. A. Browne, of the Nebraska commission, speaking for 
the committee on car service and demurrage, read a letter from 
Commissioner Aitchison, chairman of the committee, who ex- 
plained no report had been prepared because of lack of replies 
from members of the committee. Mr. Browne said the topics 
was not of importance this year, because there was no car short- 
age. Commissioner Patterson, however, differed on that point, 
saying evidence before the Alabama commission was that be- 
cause of the large number of bad order cars the question of 
car service and car shortage was likely to become acute in 
the face of a normal resumption of business. 


In his letter Mr. Aitchison referred to the question of “the 
relative efficiency and justness of the sliding scales of demur- 
rage charges, varying with the degree of intensity of the demand 
for prompt loading and unloading of cars in times of car short- 
age.” He said the National Industrial Traffic League had taken 
up this matter, but that on account of the general business 
depression and sharp differences of opinion as to policy, the 
League had deemed it inadvisable to attempt to reach an agree- 
ment with the carriers at this time upon a change in demurrage 
rates. 


Mr. Aitchison said the enforcement of equitable rules for 
the distribution of inadequate supplies of equipment has become 
of increasing importance as periods of car shortage have suc- 
ceeded each other. In the formulation of such rules, he said, 
the general good of the service, in the broadest sense of the 
term, is to have the gratest weight. He said car distribution 
rules, like other rules laid down by the law, were often stretched 
and violated. 

“As an incident to the formulation of any code of distribu- 
tion rules,” said he, “it is desirable that the tests proposed 
shall be such that the basic facts can be readily examined and 
cases of discrimination and preference may be ascertained and 
punished with a fair degree of certainty. The basis, therefore, 
should not be one which is solely or peculiarly within the 
knowledge or possession of the shipper, impossible of verifica- 
tion by the carriers, commissions and courts. Any system of 
ratings which is dependent upon reports of facts solely within the 
knowledge and control of the shippers affords the opportunity 
to obtain inflated ratings and puts the honest shipper at a 
serious disadvantage in comparison with his dishonest com- 
petitor. Another minor consideration of some importance is 
that the rating system proposed shall be based on normal op- 
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erating conditions and traffic, rather than the maximum of 
achievement or demand.” 

The large number of bad order cars, Commissioner Aitchi- 
son said, will constitute ‘a distinct menace” with a revival of 
the offerings of traffic. 

“Until the rolling stock now existing is put in the best 
possible condition, all that can be done is palliative merely, 
while a cure should be sought,” said he, urging at the same 
time that there be effective co-operation between shipper and 
carrier toward the maximum service from available equipment. 

President Perry announced that Commissioner E. I. Lewis, 
who was to have acted as chairman of the round-table discus- 
sion on ‘After-the-War Phases of Regulation,’ was unable to 
come to Atlanta because of duties in Washington. 


New Officers Elected 


The annual election of officers was held October 12. The 
new officers are Carl D. Jackson, of Wisconsin, president; 
Dwight N. Lewis, of Iowa, first vice-president; Alexander For- 
ward, of Virginia, second vice-president; James B. Walker, of 
New York, secretary; and L. S. Boyd, librarian of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, assistant secretary. 

The association followed the usual custom of making the 
vice-president president, the second vice-president first vice- 
president, and of electing a new second vice-president. Mr. 
Walker and Mr. Boyd were re-elected. 

Mr. Jackson, in thanking the convention, said the next year 
would be an important one for the state commissions, and that 
the principles for which they stood were not the selfish prin- 
ciples of state commissioners. He said the stability, progress 
and fairness of the form of government in the United States 
was based on the general recognition of the right of local thought 
and action. When protesting to the Commission, the Supreme 
Court and Congress, he said, the state commissioners were 
merely exercising their right to protest against the breaking 
down of “our form of government.” He said the issue was not 
limited to railroad regulation alone. 

The reports of the committees on grade crossings and tres- 
passing on railroads, on publication of decisions and orders of 
state commissions, and on statistics and accounts of railroad 
companies were received for filing in the records of the asso- 
ciation. 

On the night of October 12 the commissioners were the 
guests at dinner of the Presidents Club of Atlanta at the Pied- 
mont Driving Club. Addresses were made by Harford Powell, 
editor of Collier’s Weekly, and Commissioner Eastman. On 
the afternoon of October 13 the commissioners were the guests 
of the Presidents Club on an automobile tour in and about 
Atlanta. Courtesy cards to the Atlanta Athletic and Capital 
City Clubs were given to each commissioner. Mr. Perry, the 


retiring president, presented the commissioners with theater 
tickets. 


Repeal of Section 15a 


A resolution by the committee on state and federal legisla- 
tion calling on Congress to amend the transportation act by 
repealing section 15a and restoring state control over intrastate 
rates and service was adopted October 13. The resolution fol- 
lows: 


Whereas, The Interstate Commerce Commission, under authority 
claimed to have been conferred upon it by the transportation act of 
1920, has made orders advancing railroad rates applicable to intra- 
state transportation in twenty-four states, in disregard of state laws 
and orders of state commissions, and has instituted investigations, 
upon the petition of carriers, which are now in progress, looking 
towards the advancing of railroad rates and express rates in several 
other states; and, 

Whereas, Section 15a of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended 
by the transportation act, provides that the Commission, under the 
group plan of rate-making, contained in said section, shall fix an ag- 
gregate value of all lines within each rate group, and shall make rates 
that will yield an aggregate fixed return on such aggregate value; and, 

Whereas, Under such group plan, the worthless roads of the 
country, ill-considered ventures, duplicated lines, speculative enter- 
prises, and roads that have served their useful purpose and outlived 
the industries which once justified their construction, are valued with 
the good, and the good roads are given the right to earn upon their 
own value and also upon the value attributed to such worthless roads, 
which cannot earn because they perform no sufficiently useful service 
in the actual movement of traffic to enable them to earn; and, 

Whereas, the group plan, if carried out, will necessarily enable 
some carriers, in the exact words of said Section 15a, ‘‘to receive a net 
railway operating income substantially and unreasonably in excess of 
a fair return upon the value of their railway property;’’ and, 

Whereas, The Interstate Commerce Commission has attempted to 
make rates according to said group plan, and has asserted the power, 
under said plan, to raise rates within one state to meet deficits in 
earnings incurred in other states; and, 

Whereas, Unjust and unreasonable rates have thereby been im- 
posed upon the public: and, 

Whereas. The people of the several states, under the interstate 
commerce act, as amended, as interpreted and administered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, have been deprived of their ac- 
customed powers of self-government: 

Therefore, Be it Resolved, That we urge upon Congress immediate 
legislation, at the present session, which shall so amend the interstate 
commerce act as to make clear and absolute the right of the states 
to regulate rates and service applicable to transportation wholly with- 
in their own borders; and, 

Resolved further, That it is the sense of this association that the 
group plan of making rates, prescribed by said Section 15a, is un- 
economic and unsound, and that the attempt, under its provisions, 
to produce returns upon roads that are unable to earn returns them- 
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selves, has placed an unjust burden upon the business of the nation 
from which it should be relieved by the immediate repeal of said 
Section 15a. 

The committee also submitted the following resolution re 
lating to car service, which was adopted: 

_ Whereas, It is impracticable for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to attempt to supervise the distribution of cars as between indj- 
vidual shippers throughout the United States; and, 

Whereas, There should be some governmental authority within 
reasonable reach to which appeal can be made to require equitable 


distribution without regard to whether cars are to be used for ship- 
ments interstate or intrastate; 

Therefore, Be it Resolved, That Congress be respectfully urged to 
amend the interstate commerce’ act in such way that the regulatory 
authorities of the states may make reasonable orders and regulations 
—not in conflict with federal law or with lawful orders of the federal] 
commission, requiring carriers within the respective borders of such 
states to be equitably distributed to shippers desiring same, without 
regard to whether they are desired for use in shipments that are inter- 
state or intrastate. 


Amendment of the valuation act so as to relieve the Com. 
mission of the duty of reporting the cost of reproduction of 
carrier lands was urged in another resolution adopted. Another 
resolution urged that the transportation act be amended go as 
to make construction and abandcnment of railroads subject to 
the laws of the states through which the railroads pass. 

Congress also was requested in another resolution to clarify 
the jurisdiction of the Commission over electric railroads, ref- 
erence being made to the William Wylie Beall case. 

An amendment to the constitution of the association provid- 
ing for the creation of a permanent committee on motor trans- 
portation was adopted. The motion was made by Mr. Kuyken- 
dall of the Washington commission. 

The discussion at the round table conference on “After-the- 
War Phases of Regulation” centered around problems of regula- 
tion of public utilities. Henry G. Wells, member of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public Work, presided. S. D. Mitchell, 
representing the National Electric Light Association, spoke on 
some of the difficulties faced by electric light and gas companies. 

M. J. Insull, of Chicago, public utility owner, urged co-opera- 
tion between the utilities and the commissions in serving the 
public. 

In the report on valuation, submitted by Commissioner Tay- 
lor of Nebraska, chairman of the committee, tribute was paid to 
former Director Charles A. Prouty, who died July 8. The hope 
was expressed that the appointment of Charles F. Staples as 
acting director of the Commission’s bureau of valuation would 
be made permanent. 

The report set forth the action of the Commission in 
amending all tentative valuation reports so as to meet the 
mandate of the Supreme Court in the Kansas City Southern 
case. The committee said the reports of the Commission indi- 
cated that it has acted upon the theory of value which the 
association had urged since the valuation work was begun, 
that is, “that valuation is not a mathematical process whereby 
value is found by adding certain items together, but that it is 
an exercise of judgment applied to all relevant facts.” The 
weight which the Commission has attributed to the various fac- 
tors considered is in no way indicated by any statement of the 
Commission, the report said. The committee then set forth the 
different factors which are considered by the Commission in 
determining final value. The committee urged amendment of 
the valuation section as proposed in the resolution adopted by 
the association. 


INDIANA RATES, FARES, AND CHARGES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has entered a supplementary order in No. 
11894, Indiana Rates, Fares and vwharges, under which carriers 
may increase—if they obtain the approval of the state commis: 
sion—intrastate rates which have been increased in the per 
centage amount fixed by the federal commission but which are 
still below the corresponding interstate rates. The order will 
permit carriers, subject to approval of the state authorities, tc 
bring certain intrastate rates to the level of interstate rates. 
The order follows: 

It is further ordered, That nothing in this order shall be con 
strued as prohibiting any carrier, party to this proceeding, from In 
creasing any rate, fare or charge for the tansportation of passenger 
or property in intastate commerce prescribed in said order of Janu 
ary 28, 1921, to the level of its corresponding rate, fare or charge con 
temporaneously in effect and applicable to the transportation of pas 
sengers or property in interstate commerce, provided such increase 
is made pursuant to the laws of the State of Indiana and with the 
approval of the authorities of said state. 


PAYMENT TO CARRIER 
The Commission has issued a certificate, under section 204 
of the transportation act, to the Secretary of the Treasury 
which it finds that $20,188.84 is due the Marietta & Vincent be- 
cause of the deficit incurred by the company during federal 
control. 


Our Washington Office is your Washington office 
if you are a subscriber to THE DAILY TRAFFIC 
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October 15, 1921 


THE 


AN AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


The following resolutions were adopted at Cincinnati, Octo- 
per 7, at a meeting of the chambers of commerce of the middle 
west, held under the joint auspices of the Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce and the National Merchant Marine Association: 


Whereas, The excessive ocean freight rates and the shortage of 
ocean transportation, caused in 1914 by the withdrawal of foreign ships, 
on which we have to get our products to foreign markets, cost our 
producers and. shippers of the middle west large sums of money; and, 

Whereas, The congestion of traffic and the consequent paralysis of 
our transportation and industrial systems, caused in 1919 and 1920 by 
our continued attempt to ship the great bulk of our exports through 
the “neck of the bottle’ at the north Atlantic ports, cost us similarly 
large sums of money; and, . 

Whereas, During the world war this dependence on foreign ton- 
nage and this congestion at north Atlantic ports so overburdened our 
transportation system as to render it almost impossible to get troops 
and supplies to Europe, thus jeopardizing our chance of victory and 
our national safety; and, 

Whereas, These great lessons of the last decade have taught us 
the absolute necessity of an adequate and properly distributed Ameri- 
can merchant marine, not only as a means of maintaining and extend- 
ing our foreign market, but also as a measure of national defense; 


d, 

Whereas, The Jones merchant marine act of 1920, passed almost 
unanimously by Congress, has certain provisions specifically intended 
to enable us to maintain a merchant marine in spite of foreign com- 
petition, namely, Sections 28 and 34, which provide respectively for 
preferential rail rates and preferential import duties on goods carried 
in American ships; and, 

Whereas, The Jones bill also has certain provisions, namely, Sec- 
tions 7 and 8, specifically intended to prevent a recurrence of the 
congestion of 1919 and 1920 by providing for the establishment and 
maintenance of trade routes from the gulf, south Atlantic and Pacific 
ports, as well as from the north Atlantic, to be operated by the gov- 
ernment, if necessary at a temporary loss, until the trades can be 
built up to such an extent that local companies can charter and sub- 
sequently buy the ships used on such routes, thus interesting a 
larger number of people financially in our merchant marine and there- 
by extending and developing the market for the ultimate sale of our 
government owned tonnage; and, 

Whereas, It would be false economy, as well as a violation of the 
Jones bill, to attempt to save money by tying up ships to such an 
extent as to cripple or handicap in any way the development of these 
trade routes in particular, or of an adequate steamship service in 
general; and, 

Whereas, We feel that the carrying out by the government of 
these specific provisions of our existing merchant marine act is the 
first necessary step for the establishment of an American merchant 
marine; and, 

Whereas, We feel that there can be no hope of a real develop- 
ment of an American merchant marine unless, as expressed by Presi- 
dent Harding, in his letter of Sept. 20, 1921, to the National Merchant 
Marine Association, a national attitude of mind shall be developed 
and sustained in sympathy and understanding with the efforts of the 
government to establish such a merchant marine; 

Therefore, We appeal to the President, to Congress, and the 
United States Shipping Board: 

First: To co-operate actively and wholeheartedly in carrying out 
Sections 28 and 34 of the Jones bill, so that we may no longer be sub- 
ject to the danger of a repetition of the financial losses inflicted upon 
our producers and shippers in the middle west, as a result of the 
—"* ocean freights caused by the withdrawal of foreign ships 
in le 

Second: To co-operate actively and whole-heartedly in carrying 
out Sections 7 and 8 of the Jones bill, providing for the establishment 
of trade routes from the gulf, south Atlantic and Pacific ports, as well 
as the north Atlantic ports, so that the producers of the middle west 
may no longer be forced to ship through the ‘‘neck of the bottle,’’ at 
the north Atlantic, and may no longer be subject to the danger of a 
repetition of the financial losses inflicted upon them as a result of the 
congestion of 1919 and 1920. 

Third: To co-operate actively and whole-heartedly in working 
out a plan whereby an adequate fleet of tramp steamers and an 
adequate number of tramp ship operators can be maintained in readi- 
ness to meet promptly the fluctuating demand for tonnage caused by 
the seasonal movement of many of our exports of largest volume, 
particularly our agricultural products, which are now in large part 
carried on foreign ships. 

Fourth: To make an immediate and impartial study of our pres- 
ent laws affecting shipping and of the operation of our fleet under 
these laws, with a view to the repeal or amendment of any legislation 
that may be unduly hampering the development of our merchant 
marine, and with a view to the passage of such additional legislation 
as experience may prove to be necessary for the development of our 
merchant marine in competition with foreign fleets. 


And further, We appeal to our exporters and importers: 

To co-operate in the establishment and maintenance of an Ameri- 
can merchant marine by specifying that their shipments shall, 
wherever possible, be carried on American ships; and in order to make 
this practicable we urge the representatives of the industries con- 
trolling the largest volume of our imports and exports to confer at 
once with the Shipping Board and co-operate with the board in work- 
ing out ways and means wherever necessary by which they can obtain 
as satisfactory rates and service from American ships as they can 
obtain from foreign ships. 

And further, We appeal to our bankers, particularly to those who 
are financing foreign shipments: 

To co-operate in the establishment and maintenance of an Ameri- 
can merchant marine by using their influence in every legitimate way, 
on our exporters and importers, to persuade them to ship in American 
rather than in foreign bottoms. 

And finally, We appeal to the rest of the nation, to the Pacific, 
the gulf, the south Atlantic and the north Atlantic states, and to the 
National Merchant Marine Association, and to all other organizations 
Interested directly or indirectly, in the development of the American 
merchant marine, to co-operate with us of the middle west in the 
carrying out of this program. 


It was resolved to appoint a special committee, composed of 
one member from each mid-west city identified with this move- 
ment, whose duty it shall be to follow up the various matters 
covered by this program with the President. Congress, the Ship- 
Ping Board, exporters and importers, bankers, other parts of the 
country, and with the National Merchant Marine Association and 
all other organizations interested directly or indirectly in the 
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American Merchant Marine and in the establishment, develop- 
ment, and maintenance of ocean trade routes from Pacific-Gulf- 
South Atlantic and North Atlantic ports. 

President Harding has been notified, in a letter addressed 
to him by Senator Joseph E. Ransdell of Louisiana, president 
of the national organization, of the merchant marine resolutions 
adopted at Cincinnati in the following letter: 


The National Merchant Marine Association recently had the honor 
of calling to your attention that, on the initiative of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce, it was sending representatives of the associa- 
tion on a speaking tour of the middle west for the purpose of stimu- 
lating interest in American shipping among the people of that section. 
Your response, expressing interest and encouragement was greatly 
appreciated by this association. ’ : 

This speaking tour, embracing fifteen cities in eleven states of 
the middle west, was completed on October 7, with a climax meeting 
at Cincinnati, under the joint asupices of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce, and the National Merchant Marine Association, addressed 
by speakers from the United States Shipping Board and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. ‘ 

Resolutions adopted unanimously at Cincinnati and endorsed by 
the commercial bodies of twenty-three leading cities of the middle 
west evidence how deeply the people of the interior are interested 
in the establishment of an adequate and enduring merchant marine. 
This, they believe, can be assured through the full enforcement of the 
Jones bill, especially sections 7, 8, 28 and 34—providing for the estab- 
lishment of new trade routes, the development of all American ports, 
the application of preferential rail rates and the removal of treaty 
bars which prevent us from applying discriminatory methods in favor 
of our own shipping. 3 ; 

In addition there has grown out of the Cincinnati meeting, and 
the speaking tour that preceded it, the organization of a permanent 
middle western merchant marine committee, with one member for 
each of the leading cities of that section, to follow up the plans laid 
down by the Cincinnati meeting. and in connection with which your 
co-operation, together with that of Congress and of the shipping board, 
is sought. Mr. Malcolm Stewart of Cincinnati was unanimously elected 
chairman of this committee. 

To sum it all up, the situation in the middle west seems to us 
extremely encouraging and at the same time extremely critical. The 
people of the middle west have definitely made up their minds on 
certain fundamental points: 

First—They believe in an American merchant marine and not an 
international merchant marine; and to accomplish that end they 
believe in eliminating every trace of foreign influence from our ship- 
ping affairs. 

Second—They believe in a national merchant marine and not in a 
sectional merchant marine; and to that end they believe in eliminating 
every trace of control by New York or by any other single port over 
our shipping affairs. 

Third—They are strongly: opposed to the turning over of our fleet, 
directly or indirectly, to a few large companies, thus restoring the 
monopolistic features which existed prior to the great war; and to 
that end they believe in encouraging and developing an interest in 
the American merchant marine in all ports and in all sections of the 
interior, so that the American people may become in a real sensé 
“ship minded.”’ 

If the administration and the shipping board will co-operate with 
the people of the middle west in carrying out these principles, we feel 
sure that you can count upon their very active support and help 
in carrying out your policies for the development of an American mer- 
chant marine. They are even prepared to bring all their influence 
to bear upon their senators and representatives in support of your 
policies, and to urge their exporters and importers to ship wherever 
possible on American bottoms. If, on the other hand, the Shipping 
Board does not unhesitatingly and unambiguously stand by these 
principles, we fear that instead of co-operation there will be indif- 
ference or even hostility on the part of the middle west. 


HARDING AND MERCHANT MARINE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The question of a policy looking to the establishment and 
Maintenance of an adequate American merchant marine is 
regarded by President Harding as the greatest constructive 
problem before ithe country. The importance attached to this 
question by the President may be indicated by the fact that the 
Cabinet, at a recent session, devoted more than two hours to a 
discussion of what the United States should do to bring about 
the establishment of a merchant marine and that other sessions 
of the Cabinet will be given over to that question in the near 
future. 

A. D. Lasker, chairman of the Shipping Board, who is co- 
operating closely with President Harding on the merchant ma- 
rine problem, has submitted to the President a detailed report on 
the Jones merchant marine law. The President requested that 
such a report be made and it is presumed it has been and will 
be used in the discussions in the Cabinet. President Harding 
also will meet shortly with the members of the Shipping Board 
to discuss the formulation of a merchant marine policy. 

Whether or not the Jones law meets the situation or whether 
amendments may be suggested, it is understood, has been given 
serious thought by the Administration leaders and the members 
of the Shipping Board. The shaping of a definite merchant ma- 
rine policy, it may be said, is under way and something tangible 
on the subiect may be obtainable in the near future. 

Many delicate questions confront the Harding administration 
in connection with the enforcement of the Jones act and the 
placing of American shipping on a permanent foundation. 
Among these are the questions involved in the application of 
sections 28 and 34 of the Jones act. This act was approved 
June 5, 1920, but neither section has ever been enforced. Both 
relate to direct or indirect preferential treatment of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. Many advocates of the Jones law regard 





these sections as vital in the upbuilding of an American mer- 
chant marine. 


It may be said on the highest authority that it is recognized 
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in Washington that if an adequate, permanent merchant marine 
is to be made possible, it must have some sort of assistance, di- 
rect or indirect, from the government. Some regard the Jones 
law as sufficient in that respect and contend that, if sections 
28 and 34 were made operative, the American merchant marine 
could compete successfully with foreign steamship lines whose 
costs of operation are far below those of the American opera- 
tors. Others favor a subsidy in some form. What form the 
governmental assistance shall take is one of the important ques- 
tions under consideration. It may be decided that the Jones law 
is sufficient. 

Regardless of the obstacles, President Harding is seeking 
a policy which will make certain that the United States will have 
a merchant marine adequate for its needs. 


I. M. M. HEARINGS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Further hearings on the agreements between the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine and the British government may be 
held by the Shipping Board in Washington, according to a state- 
ment made by A. D. Lasker, chairman, on his return from New 
York where hearings were held last week. He indicated that 
further hearings might be necessary before the board could 
arrive at a decision on the American status of the I. M. M. 


SHIPPING BOARD VESSELS WITHDRAWN 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Emergency Fleet Corporation has withdrawn seven Ship- 
ping Board vessels operated by the Seager Steamship Company 
of New York in the Scandinavian berth out of New York. 

“The Scandinavian berth out of New York was entirely over- 
tonnaged,” said W. J. Love, vice-president in charge of traffic, 
“which necessitated the reduction in the number of operators. 
It has therefore been decided to withdraw the ships of the 
Seager Steamship Company of New York. 

“There are now many other berths overtonnaged and a 
similar policy will be pursued with them in order to produce 
greater efficiency, reduce unnecessary competition between Ship- 
ping Board operators and place the remaining operators in a 
stronger position to meet competition of foreign lines.” 

The Seager Company was notified that its authority to load 
vessels on this berth had been withdrawn and that the boats 
were to be redelivered to the board. They are the Monana, Asa- 
beth, Massick, Vincennes Bridge, Plow City, Lake Weir and 
Kootenai and have a total deadweight tonnage of 35,000 tons. 


PACIFIC VESSEL CHARTERS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


J. Barstow Smull, vice-president of the Fleet Corporation in 
charge of charters and allocations, has announced a decision of 
the Fleet Corporation to the effect that time charterers of Ship- 
ping Board vessels on the Pacific Coast may now take them on a 
bare boat basis and send them on Pacific voyages. 

The policy of the Board has been that these bare boat char- 
ters would interfere or conflict with the allocated ships on the 
Pacific Coast or with those that were privately owned. 

Mr. Smull, in announcing the new departure, stated that he 
had received several requests for cargo steamers on a bare boat 
charter basis and under this new attitude of the fleet he is now 
in a position to let these boats out to responsible people. 

The terms of the charter provide that the fleet covers hull 
insurance and makes insurance repairs; the charterer furnishes 
protection and indemnity insurance and takes care of voyage re- 
pairs. The hire is at the rate of 50 cents per ton per month on 
the vessel’s total deadweight. The charterer mans the vessel 
and furnishes deck and engine room stores and fuel, in fact, pays 
all running expenses of the steamer. There are at present about 


30 ships that are in competitive condition for charter on the 
Pacific coast. 


SHIPPING BOARD APPOINTMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Fred I. Tucker of Boston has been appointed manager of 
the plants division in the commercial manager’s department of 
the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
He entered on his new duties at once. 

Mr. Tucker for the last ten years has been district manager 
of the Aberthaw Construction Company of Boston. The plants 
division will be co-ordinated with the material and sales divi- 
sion, of which Francis H. Walsh is manager. 

This leaves only one vacancy in the organtfzation of the 
commercial manager’s department—that of manager of dry docks 
division. It is said plans are rapidly being developed for a sales 
policy of surplus material exclusive of ships. 
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FREE PANAMA CANAL TOLLS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


With party lines broken, the Senate, October 10, passed the 
Borah bill exempting American coastwise ships from payment of 
Panama Canal tolls. Senator Lodge, the Republican leader, 
voted against it and Senator Underwood, Democratic leader, 
voted for it. The bill is expected to rest in the House until afte; 
the armament limitation conference, because Great Britain ob. 
jects to the bill as a violation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
British objection is ascribed partly to the influence of Canadian 
carriers who would be handicapped in coast to coast traffic by 
the competition of American ships exempt from tolls. Lumber 
from Vancouver to New York, for instance, would have to pay 
canal tolls, while lumber from Portland to New York would be 
exempt. British ships could not carry from Portland to New 
York because coastwise business is reserved for American ships, 

Opposite views on the question of whether or not the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty with Great Britain is a barrier that must be 
recognized by the United States against the granting of free 
passage to American coastwise vessels through the Panama 
Canal were expressed in the Senate by Senator Colt, of Rhode 
Island, and Senator Calder, of New York. 

Senator Colt, prefacing his discussion with the declaration 
that treaties are contracts between sovereign states and that 
their enforcement rests alone on the honor and good faith of 
the contracting parties, declared that he could not support the 
Borah free tolls bill. He said there was a wide difference of 
opinion as to the proper construction of the terms of the treaty 
and that it had been urged by prominent leaders that the matter 
be submitted to arbitration. 

“Of course,” said he, “if Great Britain should agree to this 
tolls exemption, that would end the matter and we would need 
no statute, but if this question is not settled by diplomacy it 
clearly should be settled by some form of arbitration.” 

The provision of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty about which 
there is a difference of opinion as to its effect on free tolls for 
American coastwise vessels, reads as follows: 


Rule 1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of com- 
merce and of war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of 
entire equality, so that there shall be no discrimination against any 
such nation or its citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or 
charges of traffic, or otherwise. 


Discussing the rule, Senator Colt said in part: 


According to one interpretation ‘‘all nations’? includes the United 
States and ‘‘vessels of commerce” includes coastwise vessels and the 
“general principle of neutralization’? establishes the basic rule of ab- 
solute equality as to all nations. 

According to the other interpretation ‘‘all nations’’ does not in- 
clude the United States and ‘‘vessels of commerce’’ does not in- 
clude coastwise vessels, and the “general principle of neutralization,” 
since the canal was built on United States territory, extends no further 
than to securing equality of treatment for all the customers of the 
canal, reserving to the owner the entire freedom as to tolls charges 
for his own vessels; in other words, the Panama Canal presents the 
ease of an artificial waterway built by a nation on its own territory, 
and rule 1 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty rightly construed only ex- 
tends the principle of absolute equality to all other nations. 

From the foregoing summary we find that rule 1 is open to two 
interpretations, and that under the first interpretation the rule of 
equality includes the United States, and under the second interpreta- 
tion it does not include the United States. 

American public opinion is divided into two schools which may 
be termed the Elihu Root school and the Richard Olney school, and I 
can picture to myself a hearing by an impartial tribunal on this ques- 
tion and some of the arguments on both sides. 


Senator Calder took the opposite view, saying in part: 


I cannot conceive how anyone can construe the language of this 
treaty, and the subsequent developments of our purchase of the Canal 
Zone and the construction by the United States government of the 
canal, in any way except to permit this government in the matter of 
our domestic commerce to do just exactly as it sees fit relative to 
the matter of tolls. 


After the Panama bill passed the House of Representatives in 
1912 it was so altered in the Senate as to give free tolls to all vessels 
flying the American _fiag, whether in the domestic or_ the foreign 
trade. At that time I urged that the treaty clearly forbade this being 
done, and I strongly opposed the action of the Senate. When the 
conferees finally reported back they had come to an agreement with 
the Senate permitting free tolls to American ships only when en- 
gaged in coastwise trade. The action of the conferees was approved 
by the Senate and the House, and the bill was signed by President 
Taft and became the law of the land. 


As we all know, subseauently, in 1914, when Congress became 
Democratic in both houses, President Wilson urged the repeal of the 
free toll bill. After a lengthy discussion this action was taken. 


The pending measure simply provides, as did the Panama act 
of 1912, that American vessels in the coastwise trade only shall have 
free access through the canal without any charge whatever. This 
question has incited great interest on the part of the American pe0o- 
ple ever since the canal was first proposed. 


American brains and American resources brought to conclusion 
what most people believe to have been one of the most extraordinary 
engineering projects known to our civilization, either ancient or mod- 
ern. We have bought and paid for the canal; we own it. and the ter- 
ritory in which it is constructed, subject to the provisions of the 
treaties relating thereto. It is open to all the world upon terms of 
entire equality, and so far as we ourselves make international use 
thereof that equality as to ourselves is and will be maintained. We 
have the right, and it is our duty, to use it in connection with our 
local concerns—not international in their character, in which no other 
country has any legitimate or proper concern—in such manner as 11 
our judgment will best promote the welfare, prosperity and happiness 
of the whole American people; and this I hope we will do in the 
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enactment of this measure without the aid or consent of any foreign 
country. 

Foreign opposition to the exemption of American ships from 
the payment of canal tolls is directed against such ships no 
matter in what trade they may be engaged. It is based on the 
agreement, in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, that the United States 
shall treat the ships of “all nations” alike. 

Senator Lodge, who voted against the bill, said ne had no 
doubt about the legal right of the United States to exempt any 
or all classes of American ships from the payment or tolls. He 
said that inasmuch as opinion outside of the United States is 
unanimously against the view he holds, and there is sharp di- 
vision among Americans as to what the language means, he 
thought a “decent regard for the opinion of mankind” required 
the United States to refrain from pressing its view and to sub- 
mit the question to arbitration. 

Senator Cummins is about the only member who discussed 
the subject from the transportation point of view. Even he did 
not call attention to the point at which American and Canadian 
ships will come into sharp competition in the cvast-to-coast 
business. 

“My vote on this occasion is not to be considered as indi- 
cating that under all conditions and all circumstances coast- 
wise ships should be permitted to pass through the canal with- 
out charge,” said he. Whether they should or should not ought 
to depend upon circumstances which we cannot foresee or fore- 
tell. To give free passage to coastwise ships if it shall turn 
out that they do not need the subsidy in order to compete suc- 
cessfully for the coast-to-coast trade, and if they ao not give 
to shippers the benefit of the privilege granted to them, but 
use it simply to increase their profits beyond a reasonable re- 
turn, would create an intolerable condition. 

“In this connection I submit the result of the operations 
of the canal for last year so far as coastwise trade is concerned. 
During the year ending June 30, 1921, 1,451,477 net registered 
tons of coastwise shipping passed through the Panama Canal, 
and the tolls collected amounted to $1,434,281.75. For the months 
of July and August, 377,578 net registered tons went through 
the canal, and there was collected in tolls upon that shipping 
$371,529. If the commerce through the canal increases, as we 
have every reason to believe it will, exemption from tolls will 
mean a subsidy during the coming year of not less than 
$2,000,000. 

“It is clear to me, therefore, that the authority to adjust tolls 
should be vested in the President, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, or the Shipping Board under such rules and regu- 
lations as Congress may prescribe: . This is true also of our 
ships engaged in foreign commerce; and I venture the predic- 
tion that in the near future it will be found that granting 
free passage or reduced tolls to our foreign shipping will be 
far more necessary than giving the privilege to our coastwise 
ships. Until recently it was my intention to offer an amendment 
along these lines, but for reasons which, I think, are fairly 
apparent and which the author of the bill at least tully under: 
stands, I shall not present an amendment. 

“T think, also, that it 1s unfortunate that the bill does not re- 
peat the second section of the act of 1914 and restore the cor- 
responding provision in the act of 1912, modified, if the Senate 
should think it desirable, by fixing a specific minimum as well 
aS a Maximum charge upon all ships other than those of the 
United States. Personally, I do not believe that 1t is neces- 
sary to fix a specific minimum, but I would have no great ob- 
jection to it. This provision in the original act is as follows: 


Tolls may be based upon gross or net registered tonnage, dis- 
placement tonnage, or otherwise, and may be based upon one form of 
tonnage for warships and another for ships of commerce. The rate 
of tolls may be lower upon vessels in ballast than upon vessels carrying 
passengers or cargo. When based upon net registered tonnage for ships 
of commerce the tolls shall not exceed $1.25 per net registered ton, 
nor be less, other than for vessels of the United States and its citi- 
zens, than the estimated proportionate cost of the actual main- 
tenance and operation of the canal, subject, however, to the pro- 
visions of article 19 of the convention between the United States and 
the Republic of Panama, entered into November 18, 1903.” 


COTTON TRAFFIC FROM EGYPT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Emergency Fleet Corporation has declined to enter into 
a contract proposed by British shipowners for the division of 
the cotton traffic from Egypt after long negotiations in which 
Shipping Board representatives sought a fair share of the traffic 
for Shipping Board vessels. It has made effective rates on cot- 
ton from Alexandria to the United States 10 shillings below 
_ of British lines and will get as much of the traffic as pos- 
ible. 

W. J. Love, vice-president of the Fleet Corporation in charge 
of traffic, made the following explanation of the action taken by 
the Corporation: 


As a result of direct negotiations with the British liners’ princi- 
Dles in England, the former offered to relinquish to American bottoms 
= ber cent of the direct sailings between Alexandria and the United 
States, stating that it was not possible for the liners to make any 
arrangements with regard to the indirect traffic, that is, cottorr mov- 
ing_to the states with transshipment at an English port. They 
Claimed that the latter was a matter of negotiation between Ameri- 
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can transatlantic steamers and the Atlantic Westbound conference. 
The agreement was to run for a period of five years. 

Our reasons for declining this offer were: that the offer contem- 
plated giving us 50 per cent of the sailings, but did not guarantee to 
us 50 per cent of the cotton, and, seeing that contracts were in exist- 
ence between the British Conference and the cotton shippers for the 
season 1921-22, and, further, seeing that there was an insurance dis- 
ability against American steamers, we were not at ail satisfied that 
50 per cent of the sailings would in any way mean to us 50 per cent 
of the tonnage; we being further advised that the principal owner of 
one of the British lines was a large stockholder or connected through 
subsidiary companies with the cotton presses and gins in Alexandria, 
and also that much of the banking necessary in connection with the 
movement of this valuable crop was in the hands of financial institu- 
tions affiliated with British institutions of a similar character. 

With respect to the indirect movement, the bulk of this business 
moves on a through rate, and seeing that a number of lines carrying 
this cotton from Alexandria to the U. K. also control lines from the 
U. K. to the United States, we felt it was hardly possible for Ameri- 
can boats trading out of Liverpool to get anywhere near a fair propor- 
tion of this traffic. 

The five-year proposal likewise was distasteful to us for the rea- 
son that it entailed an absolute commitment on the part of the Ship- 
ping Board of a character that we felt indisposed to enter into, seeing 
that heretofore the negotiations for the movement of the Egyptian 
cotton crop as between the British Conference and the shippers were 
of a yearly character, simply covering a crop year movement. 

The existing contracts enterd into for the current movement as 
between the British Conferenee and the Association of shippers spe- 
cifically provides that no cotton shall move either direct or indirect 
to the United States in other than British bottoms. 

To have accepted the agreement, therefore, without a written 
modification of same would have placed us in a very doubtful posi- 
tion. This contract also provides that no Egyptian cotton shipper 
could sell his goods except on a C. I. F. basis. This means that the 
cotton is sold, laid down in a United States port, and the routing of 
same controlled by the shipper, who is dominated by the British Con- 
ference in Alexandria. No American consumer of Egyptian cotton, 
therefore, has the slightest control over the ocean carriage of same, 
it being reserved, as previously stated, by the shipper under the terms 
of his contract with the British Conference in Alexandria. 

Another point in this controversy is that according to long custom 
bids are put in every year by the British Conference during the 
spring of each year to the Alexandria General Produce Association for 
the movement for the crop year beginning the following September. 
The bids that were put in by the Shipping Board were materially 
lower than those put in by the British Conference, and yet for reasons 
still unexplained to us our bids were thrown out and new bids called 
for from the British liners without our knowledge, and when these 
second figures were submitted by the British liners they were found 
to be the same as those originally submitted by us. 

In this connection it has come to us confidentially that an agree- 
ment existed within the Alexandria General Produce Association that 
the business would be given to the British provided the bids of all 
companies were the same. 


WOODEN SHIP CLAIMS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The claims commission of the United States Shipping Board 
has made the following announcement: 

“A. H. Eastmond, president of the Wood Shipbuilders’ Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters at New York, appeared before the 
claims commission of the United States Shipping Board, October 
11, and petitioned the commission to request Charles Piez, 
director-general, Howard M. Coonley, vice-president, and Willard 
C. MecNitt, general counsel, who held these positions during the 
war, in the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, to appear before the commission and testify as to what 
they knew of verbal promises made to wood shipbuilders in 1918. 

“The commission, after hearing the petition of Mr. Eastmond, 
advised him that it did not think it would be of any avail to 
consider the wood ship cases in the abstract; that when the 
claims of these plaintiffs came before the commission in con- 
crete form the petition would be duly considered. 

“Chauncey E. Parker, special counsel of the legal division 
of the United States Shipping Board, in charge of wooden ship 
claims, stated that the legal department had no objection to the 
commission calling upon these former officials to testify. 

“Mr. Eastmond thereupon requested the commission, through 
its secretary, O. P. M. Brown, to advise him sufficiently in 
advance when the government would have a test case prepared 
on this class of claims, in order that he might notify the wooden 
shipbuilders of the United States of the day of the hearing and 
thus afford them an opportunity to be present. 

“This request was granted by the commission and Mr. East- 
mond will be advised of the date when the first case will be 
heard, which will probably be a month or six weeks hence.” 


DISPOSITION OF FLEET PROPERTY 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Preliminary steps have been taken to dispose of all prop- 
erty and material other than ships that the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation desires to liquidate, by the organization of a divi- 
sion under Sidney Henry, commercial manager, who was, until 
recently, vice-president of the Baltimore Dry Dock and Ship- 
ping Company. The new division will be divided into four de- 
partments, as follows: Materials and sales; transportation and 
housing; dry docks and marine railways; and plants. 

F. H. Walsh of New Bedford, Mass., will have charge of the 
material and sales department. Prior to 1917 he was traveling 
representative for the Morse Twist Drill and Machine Company 
of New Bedford. From May, 1917, and continuing throughout 
the war period, he was connected with the Bureau of Construc- 
tion and Repair in the Navy as an inspector of naval construc- 
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760 THE 
tion. In 1920 he joined the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Company 
at Bethlehem as supervisor of tools and subsequently was 
made claims agent for the corporation. He was attached to 
the office of E. B. Hill, operating vice-president, when he was 
selected by Joseph W. Powell, president of the Fleet Corporation, 
to join his staff. 

The department of transportation and housing is in charge 
of William Towers, who is a native of Cumberland County, 
Virginia, and who, for the last sixteen years, has been connected 
with the District of Columbia administration, resigning as deputy 
auditor to take his present position. 

The managers of the other two departments have not yet 
been selected. The plants department will have under its juris- 
diction the disposal of the equipment of shipyards, including 
such large ones as Hog Island and the Merchants Shipbuilding 
Company at Bristol, Pa. The former yard is now being used 
as a concentration point for all fleet material in that section. 


Mr. Henry is now working out a sales policy for the fleet’s 
approval. 


FLEET CORPORATION COMPTROLLER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Appointment of Edwin A. Shepherd, formerly lieutenant 
colonel, ordnance department, U. S. A., as comptroller, has been 
announced by the Emergency Fleet Corporation. He succeeds 
Alonzo Tweedale. From April 1, 1891, to August 1, 1915, Colonel 
Shepherd was stationed at various Ordnance establishments in 
charge of accounting, auditing, production costs, purchases, 
receipts, issues and personnel. He served during the Spanish 
American War and was stationed for four years in Havana at 
its conclusion. He had charge of accounting, auditing, pay rolls, 
and production costs for the Remington Arms Union Metallic 
Cartridge Company at Bridgeport, Conn., from August 1, 1915, to 
June 26, 1917, when he was commissioned an officer in the Ord- 
nance Department, U. S. A., and made Comptroller of the Small 
Arms Division in charge of finance, accounting, auditing, pur- 
chases, manufacturing methods, and production costs. Later 
he was Chief of the Small Arms Section of the Procurement 
Division and then Executive Officer of the Director of Arsenals 
Division and the Administration Division in the Ordnance Office. 
From March 13, 1919, to May 31, 1920, he was manager of the 
Washington office of the Remington Arms Company and from 
Juue 1, 1920, to the day of his appointment he was engineer and 
accountant engaged in industrial organization, finance and opera- 
tion, being connected with the Remington Arms Company, the 
Reeves Domestic Utilities Company, the Sponsel Universal Joints 
Company and other firms as Washington representative. 


INTERCOASTAL FREIGHT TRAFFIC 


Intercoastal freight business, in which the pioneering was 
done by the government-owned fleet operated by the North At- 
lantic & Western Steamship company, has developed in the last 
two years to such an extent that there are approximately eighty 
ships in regular service between Atlantic and Pacific ports via 
the Panama Canal. According to shipping experts the volume 
of cargo offerings as yet average only sufficient to provide full 
loads for fifteen or twenty ships a month. Nevertheless, instead 
of withdrawing cargo boats, various lines either are putting 
more on or are preparing to do so in anticipation of business 
they see in prospect. 

Wool, which has figured largely in eastward bound ship- 
ments by sea in the last two or three months, is rapidly dimin- 
ishing in volume, most of this year’s clip, with vast quantities 
of the clip stored last year, having been marketed. But its place 
in cargo holds is being taken by canned fish from Alaska and 
Columbia River, and by canned and dried fruits from California. 
Enormous quantities of the latter are being offered, according to 
shipping agents. 

Lumber offerings, statistics gathered by ship operators 
show, are steadily increasing, although the output of northwest- 
ern mills is still below normal. Portland, Ore., reports a total 
in excess of 63,000,000 feet shipped by sea in September to east- 
ern and Pacific coast destinations. Puget Sound statistics for 
the entire month are not yet available, but lumbermen assert 
— the aggregate from Sound ports will be correspondingly 
arge. 

The Brush and West Isleta, N. A. W. S. Co. freighters, sailed 
from Seattle the first two weeks of October with full lumber 
cargoes for New York. The Eastern Glenn and the Lehigh, of 
the same fleet, carried large quantities of lumber products 
among mixed cargoes destined for Philadelphia, Boston and 
Portland, Me. The Eastern Glenn carried 10,500 measured tons 
of cargo, largely composed of California canned and dried fruits 
for New England ports. 





REVISED TONNAGE PRICES 
The Shipping Board will hold a hearing in Washington 
October 24 on the question of revising tonnage prices of vessels 
sold to the so-called “pioneer purchasers” of Shipping Board 
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vessels. The Board has received a number of requests for 
revision of the prices at which the vessels were sold. Notice of 
the hearing has been sent to the American Steamship Owners’ 
Association, the Steamship Operators’ Association and _indi- 
vidual purchasers. The Board has requested that the various 
interests designate representatives to appear before it. The 
hearing will be public. 


THROUGH RAIL AND WATER RATES 


Through rail and water rates from Pawtucket, Bristol and 
Warren, R. I., and some 46 non-agency stations, to Washington, 
D. C., have been established by Merchants’ & Miners’ I. C. ¢, 
932, effective November 8, 1921, in connection with the Rhode 
Island Company, and the Norfolk & Washington Steamboat 
Company, which names the same rates as are now in effect 
all-rail, but exempting certain commodities, such as automobiles, 
leather boots and shoes, cotton, furniture, etc., on which there 
are no through rates. This making of the joint rates from any 
except Boston and some other ports is believed to be an inno- 
vation. Heretofore combinations have applied. 


TAXES ON TRANSPORTATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Senate, October 11, agreed to amendments to the tax bill 
abolishing taxes on all forms of transportation the first of Janu- 
ary next. There was no roll call on the amendments, but Sena- 
tor Trammell of Florida moved to make the abolition effective 
ten days after passage of the bill. That was voted down, 38 
to 30. 

There was only a little debate in the Senate on the amend: 
ments which will make certain the removal of taxes on all forms 
of transportation on January 1 next, unless the taxes on wire 
messages be called a tax on transportation. When shippers and 
carriers talk about transportation, they do not ordinarily include 
the transmission of intelligence by wire or wireless. Elimina- 
tion of taxes on wire messages was not included in the amend- 
ments adopted by the senate on October 11. 

What debate there was in considerable part, was smile pro- 
voking, because Senator Simmons, of North Carolina, Senator 
MeNary, of Oregon, Senator King, of Utah, and Senator Walsh, 
of Massachusetts, gravely called attention to the fact that they 
had, either themselves, or as members of the minority of the 
finance committee, offered amendments for the elimination of 
the taxes. Inasmuch as the elimination was due largely to the 
revolt of the Republican members of the agrarian bluc, the sena- 
tors in question seemed extremely anxious to have the farmers 
of the country know they had done something about the matter, 
long before the Republican members of the agricultural faction 
threatened to join the Democrats in upsetting the Republican 
majority of the finance committee. Senator McCumber, in the 
matter of transportation taxes, was the spokesman for the over- 
turned majority. He carried the surrender of the majority mem- 
bers of the committee into the chamber, in the form of amend- 
ments offered by the defeated committee, doing what the 
agarians demanded. 


“The senators will be given due political credit,” said Sena- 
tor McCumber, who is more solemn than a professional mourner 
and more precise in his enunciation than a prunes and prisms 
product of a young lady’s finishing school. 

That announcement, however, was not enough for Senator 
Walsh, of Massachusetts. He deemed it obligatory to announce 
that he, as a member of the minority of the committee, had re 
ported in favor of the elimination of the transportation taxes. 
By the time Walsh had finished Simmons was ready to joke 
about the matter. 

“I merely wish to observe, in passing,” said he, “that there 
seems to be glory enough to go around.” 

Senator Trammell, of Florida, in undertaking to have the 
elimination of the taxes made operative ten days after the pas 
sage of the bill instead of on the first day of the coming yea, 
said: 


I believe that in view of the present excessive and exorbitantl 
high freight and passenger rates which prevail in this country we 
should not further impose upon the people a_ tax upon transportation 
charges. That tax should be repealed, and should be repealed as 
soon as possible, instead of deferring the day for its discontinuance 
to January 1, 1922. As to every other form of taxation which it 15 
proposed to modify or change under the provisions of the pending 
bill, the changes and modifications become effective as of Januar) 
1, 1921; that is, the income received for the year 1921 will be subjected 
only to the amended rate or burden imposed upon that income, where- 
as already those who have to bear the burden of the taxation imposed 
upon transportation charges have been forced to pay the tax and = 
undergo this obligation for more than nine months of the year 1921. 
It is my view that we should not further discriminate against those 
contributing to the revenues of the government through the transpor- 
tation tax, but that the tax should be repealed upon the passage and 
approval of the act. That is all there is to my amendment; that is 
which it proposes instead of deferring the repeal until January 1, 1922. 

I take the position that the Congress of the United States has 
been recreant in the performance of its duty to the American people 
in not attempting to rectify the conditions which exist today in the 
matter of excessive transportation charges, and that the least we can 
do at this time is to extend the relief that may come by the enact- 
ment of a provision which repeals the tax upon transportation charges 
without further delay. 
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EXECUTIVES DISCUSS RATES AND 
WAGES 


The members of the Association of Railway Executives met, 
in Chicago, October 14, to formulate plans for meeting the de- 
mand for a general reduction in freight rates and to consider 


other pressing railroad problems. No announcement as to the 
program of the meeting was made be:ore the 125 executives 
present began the session, which was expected to last well into 
the evening. 

Chairman. Cuyler, of the association, and the other execu- 
tives who took part in conferences with Chairman McChord of 
the Commission and with the President and Secretary Hoover 
last week, were on hand to convey to the meeting the impres- 
sions they had received at these conferences. As the meeting 
opened it seemed fairly certain that there would be no action 
taken for a general reduction in rates unless it were coupled 
with a demand for further reductions in railroad wages. The 
executives feel that to make any material cut in rates before 
something is done to lower operating costs wouid be a hardship 
that might -lead to serious consequences. It is expected, there- 
fore, that the meeting will either ask for an immediate cut in 
wages to be followed by a corresponding reduction in freight 
rates or that the executives will propose some plan for making 
the two reductions—in appropriate ratio—effective at the same 
time. 

Another thing that seemed certain as the discussion started 
was that whatever action the executives might initiate would be 
through approved channels; that is, that a move toward further 
wage reduction would be inaugurated through the Labor Board 
and that the Commission would be called on to aid in deciding 
on just and proper rate reductions. Of course, it is not improb- 
able that the executives will have something to say, in a critical 
way, about the board. But it is not expected that they will join 
in the growing chorus demanding its abolition. The same kind 
of a qualification must be made to the inference regarding a 
possible rate reduction. Although, as has been said, it is con- 
sidered improbable that a categorical general reduction, per- 
centage or otherwise, will result from the meeting, it is quite 
possible that a reduction in some of the basic commodities will 
be announced. The ones oftenest mentioned in this connec- 
tion are grain and grain products, which are now before the 
Commission and upon which some of the executives anticipate 
an order similar to that in the recent live stock case. 

Indications were that there would be little disagreement 
among the executives. This is shown by the fact that in spite 
of the weighty problems to be discussed, the prevailing impres- 
sion was that the meeting would be of only one day’s duration. 
It will be remembered that, when the labor committee of the 
association first proposed the immediate abrogation of the na- 
tional agreements and a cut in wages, early in February of 
this year, it took three days’ deliberation to decide on a course 
of action. As compared with then, it is said that the execu- 
tives’ opinions coincide remarkably on the important problems 
of today. 


(From The Traffic World Washington News Bureau) 

The railroad executives, while in Washington the last two 
days of last week, were pointedly advised by President Harding, 
Chairman McChord, of the Commission, and Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, that the public expects them to reduce 
rates and that they must give heed to public sentiment, regard- 
less of whether it is right or wrong, because the public for six 
years has been willing to give them increases in rates almost 
without question. 

Although neither the government officials involved nor the 
railroad executives have publicly made so broad an admission, 
it is a fact that the officials used pointed language. The rail- 
road men were advised that they had better make reductions in 
rates on live stock, grain and grain products, fruits and vegeta- 
bles, and lumber, greater than those they have made on some 
of these commodities. They were advised that the public could 
not be expected to give its approval to talk of wage reductions 
unless there were also reductions on the heavy loading com- 
modities. 

Coal and oil were not mentioned in the list of things on 
which the public expects reductions. 

Chairman McChord and T. DeWitt Cuyler, chairman of the 
Association of Railway Executives, admitted that rates were 
under discussion. Chairman McChord said there had been a full, 
free, frank and friendly discussion of the subject. He did not 
Say on what basis the discussion was placed. It is the belief, 
based on the chairman’s known attitude, that it was on the basis 
that the public has rendered a verdict on the subject and that 
it is incumbent on the railroads so to arrange matters that the 
Public will not have to enter a judgment either through the 
Commission or by resolution of Congress. 

The Commission has before it the grain rate case initiated by 
the Kansas state commission. It is not doubted that in it the 
Commission will render a decision along the lines followed by 
it in the recently decided western live stock case. Arguments 
were made on October 10 on the complaint of the Southern 
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Hardwood Traffic Association case. The testimony in that case 
was so nearly like that in the grain rate case that any decision 
in that matter differing materially from the live stock case would 
be surprising. 

Mr. Cuyler said President Harding had asked the executives 
how they were coming along with rate reductions. He said they 
had told him there could be no reductions unless there were 
reductions in wages and other things entering into the expense 
account of the railroad companies. That has been the attitude 
of the railroads generally for the last eleven months, or since 
the slump in business brought to an acute issue whether the 
rates allowed in Ex Parte No. 74 were higher than the traffic 
would bear. 


An incident outside of the circle of conferences held by the 
executives with the public officials, it is believed, was the an- 
nouncement made in behalf of the agricultural bloc in the 
Senate, made just about the hour the executives were sitting in 
Chairman McChord’s cffice, that its members were thinking of 
holding a meeting with a view to laying out a program with 
regard to railroad rates and the so-called railroad funding bill. 
Taken in connection with the fact that that bloc won its fight 
against the tax revision bill, reported by the Senate fiinance com- 
mittee, by threatening to disregard party lines, the announce- 
ment that the bloc was thinking of holding a meeting caused 
more than a ripple of interest among those who regarded the 
conferences as of more than ordinary significance. It was taken 
as meaning that the members of the bloc were planning to op- 
pose the funding bill in order to bring about reductions in rates. 


Some of the executives also called on Senator Cummins to 
talk over the subject with him. He is not an avowed member 
of the agricultural bloc, but in the matter of lower rates on farm 
products it is believed that he would line up with that bloc if 
the bloc made an issue in the way indicated. He said on his 
return from Iowa recently that rates must be reduced. 


The only formal move in Congress looking toward a re- 
duction in rates is a joint resolution offered by Representative 
Dowell of Iowa. That resolution directs the Commission to 
readjust rates, charges, classifications, regulations and practices, 
for the transportation of farm products, and coal, “in such man- 
ner as will, as nearly as may be, reduce the rates in effect Octo- 
ber 1, for such articles, by 25 per centum thereof.” The resolu- 
tion also provides that any rate so readjusted by the Commis- 
sion shall not be raised unless expressly authorized by an act 
of Congress, passed subsequent to the making of the rate. That 
would have the effect of repealing the admonition in section 
15a to the Commission to initiate and establish rates so as to 
yield not less than 5.5 per cent on the value of property devoted 
to transportation service. 


While the railroad executives gave no indication as to their 
stand on the hardly veiled demand of the public officials to re- 
duce their rates, other than the declaration of Mr. Cuyler, it is 
believed they will give serious consideration to the subject at 
their meeting at Chicago October 14. One of the facts brought 
out in connection with the discussion about rates is that the 
prices of materials and supplies that railroads must buy are 
proportionately higher than either rates or wages and that taxes 
are 195 per cent of what they were before the war. The class 
rates in the East are 110 per cent above pre-war, and wages 108 
per cent. Taking the country as a whole, it has been figured 
for the commissioners, the class rates are about 75 per cent 
above the pre-war rates. 


CUMMINS INVESTIGATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The four train operating brotherhoods, October 18, when the 
Senate interstate commerce committee resumed the hearings on 
the general railroad problem, suspended in July, indicated that, 
in presenting their views they would challenge the accuracy of 
figures used by the railroads to show they were not earning 
an adequate return on their investment. They put on the stand 
Frank J. Warne, statistician and accountant, to make out their 
ease for them. He was on for only a few minutes when the 
committee adjourned on account of the death of Senator Knox, 
with the understanding that it would meet again October 15, 
unless sooner called by Chairman Cummins. 


Warne said the operating ratios as shown by the railroads 
during the last four or five years were unreliable by reason of 
the inclusion in the expense accounts of items not warranted 
by the accounting rules of the Commission. To illustrate his 
point he called attention to the fact that the Commission and 
the Santa Fe are arguing about the inclusion in the expense ac- 
count of items totaling about $1,000,000 for the first six months 
of 1920, which include two months of government control, and 
four months of guaranty period, which he said should not have 
been included. 


Another point made by him was that the earnings of a given 
railroad or group of railroads cannot be determined by the 
figures for one year; that the only way to get an accurate idea 
would be to take groups of years. He quoted from reports of 
the Commission and from arguments of Clifford Thorne in sup- 
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port of that contention. Thorne made it in a number of general 
advanced rate cases. 

Glenn E. Plumb, attorney for the brotherhoods in the fight 
for a continuance of federal control, was present, prepared to 
show that the investment of the owners of the roads is not 
as great as claimed by them, or as great as the valuation used 
by the Commission in Ex Parte No. 74. 

The appearance of Warne and Plumb, with the outlines of 
their plans created the impression that the four big brother- 
hoods, to buttress their resistance to efforts by the railroads 
to reduce wages, will continue their efforts to show that the in- 
vestment of the owners of the railroads is much less than the 
valuation the Commission gave the railroads in Ex Parte No. 
74 and that, therefore, they are earning more than a reasonable 
return and therefore there is no reason for demands for re- 
vision of the wage rates. 


BANKERS CONSIDER TRANSPORTATION 


The report of the resolutions committee of the American 
Bankers’ Association, as adopted at their convention in Los 
Angeles, October 7, recommended the funding of the debt of 
the railroads to the government and the settlement of the claims 
of the railroads against the government as steps toward the re- 
turn of general prosperity. It also urged a reduction in the 
wages of railroad employes and a revision of working agree- 
ments. 

The bankers believe that a “comprehensive transportation 
system” must include not only the railroads, but also the canals 
and highways and they recommend, particularly, a canal connect- 
ing the Great Lakes, the Ohio and the Mississippi, and a canal 
connecting the Great Lakes and the Saint Lawrence. 


Those parts of the report which pertain to transportation are 
as follows: 


The transportation system of our country has come to be recog- 
nized as fundamental to our prosperity and we urge upon congress a 
prompt settlement of the claims of the railroads against the govern- 
ment and the funding of the debt of the railroads to the government. 

We believe that the present high wages of railroad employes must 
be readjusted and shop work agreements entered into during the war 
period must be revised. 


We desire to express our belief in the value of a comprehensive 
transportation system which will include not only the railroads, but 
the canals and highways, particularly the plan for a barge canal con- 
necting the Great Lakes, the Ohio and the Mississippi, and a canal 
connecting the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence. We also believe 
the government should continue its policy of extending its aid to the 
states in the constructing of highways. 


RATE SECTION ATTACKED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


That the rate-making section of the transportation act “en- 
couraged, invited and authorized” the railroads to fix “excessive 
transportation charges,” was declared in the Senate by Senator 
Trammell, of Florida, in a speech attacking “Republican effi- 
ciency.” He attacked proposals for retaining the transportation 
taxes, declaring that the Republicans were not content “that the 
American people are bowed down under the burden of excessive 
freight rates and passenger rates.” 

“As illustrative of Republican efficiency and Democratic in- 
efficiency, about which we hear so much discussion, the present 
railroad law, which permits the railroads of this country to im- 
pose very excessive rates, is a glaring illustration,’ said he. “TI 
have not heard of any of our good Republican friends standing 
up here and pointing to that as one of the monumental successes 
and achievements of the Republican administration. 

“Yet under that legislation the Congress, dominated by an 
overwhelming Republican majority in both branches, has per: 
mitted the railroads to impose freight rates that have in many 
instances paralyzed business enterprise, almost destroyed com- 
munities, almost destroyed industries in particular localities 
of the country. In my state, acting under this piece of legisla- 
tion, the railroads increased the transportation charges 67 per 
cent upon. perishable products—citrous fruits, vegetables, and 
other farm products. The result has been that the transporta- 
tion charges are in excess of what the industries will stand if 
the grower and the producer is to have left any of the proceed:s 
of his labor and the investment of his capital. 


“Yet we have not heard of any of our Republican friends, 
with their Republican efficiency, coming before the Senate or the 
House and proposing a measure of relief to the American people 
who are suffering, and suffering solely, under excess railroad 
transportation charges. We have, however, witnessed our Re- 
publican friends in their control of both branches of Congress 
following up their solicitude for the great wealth of the coun- 
try, proposing legislation for the relief of the railroads, and 
when they do it they say that it is in the interest of the people. 

“TI say that the people want more direct benefits. They do 
not care to have the Republican party directing Congress always 
seeking to give them some benefits through some invisible source. 
They want a little direct treatment instead of an application of 
the absent treatment. There is a good deal of question about 
the merit of that absent-treatment proposition and the policy 
of relief through intermediaries. 

“The Republicans want to use the railroads of the country as 
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an intermediary through which to bring about prosperity in the 
country. You Republicans expect, when you make these contrj- 
butions in the way of loans or advances, however they may be 
made, to raise the money by taxation and not from excess. 
profits taxes, not upon those who, with their swollen fortunes, 
are receiving more than $66,000 per annum, but you expect ty 
spread it out in the way of transportation charges, you expect 
to spread it out in your tax upon incomes of the men who make 
less than $66,000 net per annum. That is the way you expect 
to assist the railroads of the country.” 


IMPLEMENT MEN WANT REDUCTION 


Declaring that the present level of freight rates is the most 
serious obstacle to the re-establishment of normal business con- 
ditions, the National Implement and Vehicle Association, in 
convention in Chicago, October 12, adopted a resolution urging 
the passage of the railroad funding bill and the abolition of the 
Labor Board as steps necessary in order to make reductions in 
rates possible. The repeal of the Adamson law was also rec- 
ommended, and agricultural organizations were invited to join 
in the movement for lower rates and lower operating costs. 
The resolution was as follows: 


Whereas, The members of the National Implement and Vehicle 
Association, assembled in convention at Chicago, Ill., October 12, 1921, 
believe that the present high freight rates are a deterrent to business 
and form the most serious obstacle to the re-establishment of normal 
business conditions; and 

Whereas, It is the sense of these members that no substantial 
reductions in rates can be made by the railroads unless operating 
costs are reduced: Now be it therefore 

Resolved, That there be immedately made a reduction in freight 
rates, and that to accomplish this the Esch-Cummins law be amended 
and such other legislation be passed as is necessary to abolish the 
Railroad Labor Board and all other existing national labor adjustment 
boards, leaving the railroads free to negotiate wage and employment 
agreements direct with their own employes, unhampered by legislative 
regulations, to the end that the expense of railroad operation, particu- 
larly that involved in the labor cost of transportation, can be reduced 
to a proper relative basis with that of other industry; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we recommend the pasSage of the present bill 
pending in Congress, permitting the railroads to fund their indebted- 
ness to the federal government, thus making immediately available 
hundreds of millions of dollars that should be used in needed repairs 
and the purchase of additional equipment; and be it further 

Resolved, That we recommend the repeal of the Adamson act 
and the elimination of such state legislative enactments as the full- 
crew bill, which have continuously added to the expense of rail- 
roading and influenced higher freight rates; and be it further 

Resolved, That the American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
National Grange and other farmers’ organizations be appealed to to 
join in the effort to secure these legislative reforms so necessary to 
the re-establishment of the normal purchasing power of the American 


farmer’s dollar; and be it further 


Resolved, That the president of this association be authorized to 
transmit this resolution to the President of the United States, the 


Secretary of Commerce and the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


AUGUST RAILWAY REVENUE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

The Association of Railway Executives, October 10, issued 
the following on August earnings: 

“That the railroads of the United States were able in August 
to realize net earning as opposed to the deficit of one year ag 
was at the expense of the maintenance of their properties, was 
shown by complete returns of the carriers’ earnings just filed 
by the railroads of the country with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

“These show that the railroads, in August this year, ex- 
pended only approximately $182,000,000 for maintenance pur- 
poses, which was a reduction of $151,000,000, or 45.3 per cent, 
compared with expenditures for that purpose made in August, 
1920. ; 

“Mainly by virtue of. this reduction, which represents: in 
large measure the failure to expend money which must: later 
be put into the property, the railroads were able in August this 
year to show a net operating income of $90,200,000. Had they 
expended the same amount for maintenance during that month 
that they spent for the same purpose in August, 1920, they 
would have had this August an operating deficit of $60,800,000. 

“The compilations are based on reports from 201 roads hav- 
ing a total mileage of 235,171 miles. 

“Tabulations show that thirteen railroads in the eastern, 
twelve in the southern, and thirteen in the western district, 
a total of thirty-eight, had operating deficits in August, compared 
with fifty-six in July and seventy-two in June. 

“Total operating revenues for the railroads of the country 
amounted to $505,099,000 in August, or 8.9 per cent less than 
they were during the same month last year, while operating 
expenses amounted to $381,938,000, or a decrease of 43.9 per 
cent, compared with the same previous month. The net oper: 
ating income of $90,200,000 compares with an operating deficit 
of $158,539,000 in August, 1920. 

“The wage reduction effective on July 1, 1921, is partly 
responsible for the reduction in operating expenses, and the 
decrease also reflects many economies which the carriers have 
placed in effect. It also reflects the smaller transportation costs 
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due to the reduced volume of traffic. Incomplete reports show 
that the volume of traffic handled by the railroads in August 
was approximately 29.5 per cent less than it was during the 
same month in 1920. 

“Tabulation of the reports filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission show that the carriers in the western dis- 
trict expended approximately $70,000,000 for maintenance pur- 
poses during the month, compared with $1438,000,000 in August, 
1920, or a reduction of 50.7 per cent. Those in the eastern dis- 
trict were next in the curtailment of such expenditures, $83,- 
000,000 having been spent for that purpose during the month, 
compared with $145,000,000 in August one year ago, or a reduc- 
tion of 43.1 per cent. In the southern district, maintenance 
expenditures totaled $29,000,000, compared with $45,000,000 in 
August, 1920, or a reduction of 35.7 per cent. 

“Complete reports for the railroads in the eastern district 
show that their operating revenues in August amounted to 
$222,449,000, which was a reduction of 11.7 per cent, compared 
with those during the same month one year ago, while their 
operating expenses were $176,484,000, or a reduction of 44.1 
per cent, compared with that month in 1920. Their net oper- 
ating income was $32,244,000, compared with an operating deficit 
during that month last year of $78,398,000. 

“In the southern district complete reports showed total 
operating revenues to be $71,699,000, or 14.1 per cent less than 
in August, 1920, while operating expenses totaled $60,673,000, or 
a reduction of 35.6 per cent, compared with the same previous 
month. The net operating income of.the southern roads was 
$7,461,000, compared with an operating deficit of $13,175,000 in 
August last year. 

“With the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Railroad missing, 
reports from the western district showed total operating reve- 
nues to be $210,951,000, or 3.7 per cent less than during August 
last year, while operating expenses totaled $144,781,000, or a 
reduction of 46.6 per cent compared with those during the same 
month one year ago. This reduction in expenses, incidentally, 
was the largest for any districts and would indicate the extent 
to which the carriers in that part of the country have gone in 
reducing maintenance and other expenditures to meet reduced 
revenues, resulting from the slump in traffic. The net operat- 
ing income of western roads amounted to $50,495,000, compared 
with an operating deficit of $66,966,000 in August, 1920. 

“For the eight months extending from January 1 to Sep- 
tember 1, 1921, the net operating income of the railroads of 
the United States was $303,752,000, or at.the annual rate of net 
earnings return of only 2.6 per cent upon the money invested 


in its railroad properties, as fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission.” 


FUTURE RAILROAD FINANCING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In the ten years ending with 1930, including the current 
year, class I roads of the country, according to a compilation 
made by the Bureau of Railway Economics, will have to make 
alrangements to meet maturing obligations, now outstanding, 
amounting to $2,378,741,021. That does not mean, of course, 
that that will be the amount. It is a moral certainty that it will 
be much larger than that sum because there are not more than 
half a dozen railroads in the country now the earnings of which 
are sufficient to enable them to finance new capital requirements 
from surplus. They are not laying aside enough surplus to 
more than pay the first installment on new equipment. Only the 
exceptionally prosperous ones are able to do that much toward 
additions to capital. 

Of mortgage bonds to be retired in the decade, the total is 
$832,828,498; of collateral trust bonds, $605,468,295; income 
bonds, $23,435,969; miscellaneous obligations $412,937,405; and 
equipment trust obligations $504,070,854. 

_ If not another bond or other evidence of indebtedness were 
issued until 1949, the class I roads would be obligated, by the 
end of that year, to find ways for retiring $9,801,842,947 of matur- 
ing funded debt. Of that total by far the greatest part is repre- 
sented by mortgage bonds. They total $6,973,945,932; collateral 
trust bonds amount to $892,398,295; income bonds $309,622,345; 


Miscellaneous obligations $643,847,898 and equipment trusts, 
$643,847,729. 


COMMON CARRIER STATISTICS 


_ The Commission has issued a preliminary abstract of statis- 
tics of common carriers for the year ended December 31, 1920. 
he complete volume is now in press. The abstract covers two 
months of federal operation, six months of private operation 
under federal guaranty, and four months of private operation 
without guaranty. The income account, therefore, is more com- 
Dlicated than in any previous annual report of railroad statistics. 
The Commission, however, has consolidated the income account 
Into one total, so that comparisons with reports for other years 
Teadily may be made. 

The general balance sheet shows an investment in road and 
€quipment of Class I railroads amounting to $15,665,742,642, of 
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which $7,287,204,416 is in stock in the hands of 709,795 holders. 
The investment in the Eastern District for road and equipment 
totaled $5,602,610,503, of which $2,672,490,270 was in stock. The 
investment in the Southern District was $2,693,024,463, of which 
$1,034,898,956 was in stock. The investment in the Western 
District was $7,370,107,666, of which $3,579,815,190 was in stock. 

The investment in road and equipment, improvements on 
leased property, outside investments, cash, materials and sup- 
plies, other current assets, deferred assets and unadjusted debits 
totaled $26,254,477,390 for the country as a whole. In the Eastern 
District the total investment was $10,219,539,525; Southern Dis- 
trict $4,073,730,336, and in the Western, $11,961,207,529. 

In the year under consideration the total transportation 
revenues was $6,014,394,406; in the Eastern District it was $2,665,- 
971,166; in the Southern District $955,327,040, and in the Western, 
$2,393,098,200. 

The total railway operating revenue amounted to $6,178,192,- 
429; in the Eastern District it amounted to $2,747,389,887; in the 
Southern District, $976,831,242, and in the Western $2,453,921,299. 

Total operating expenses for the country as a whole amount- 
ed to $5,833,731,629; Eastern District $2,731,867,443; Southern 
District $914,443,738 and Western $2,187,420,448. 

The net income for the country as a whole for the Class I 
roads amounted to $415,621,972; Eastern District, $135,177,555; 
Southern District, $61,285,560, and Western, $219,158,857. 


RAILROAD FUNDING BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


The Senate interstate commerce committee, at a meeting 
October 8, considered the Winslow railroad bill authorizing the 
War Finance Corporation to buy railroad securities from the 
Railroad Administration. The discussion centered around that 
provision in the bill which would bar carriers from going to the 
courts, after settling with the Railroad Administration, with 
claims based on alleged inefficiency of labor. No conclusion was 
reached by the committee and further consideration was to be 
given the bill. There appeared to be no doubt but that the com- 
mittee would adopt a favorable report on the bill and urge its 
passage. The committee some time ago made a favorable report 
on the Townsend bill, which is slightly different from the Win- 
slow bill. 

Threats of the “agricultural bloc” against the railroad bill 
have been made again. This time the threat is that the “bloc” 
will never agree to passage of the measure unless some definite 
action is taken assuring a reduction in freight rates. 


BUSINESS AND THE RAILWAYS 


“Organized Business and the Railways” is the title of a 
leaflet sent to members of the Railway Business Association by 
President Alba B. Johnson. Its text is a letter to President 
Joseph H. Defrees of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. It was authorized by the association’s general executive 
committee. In a message to members, President Johnson says: 


Members of the Railway Business Association are here equipped 
with the text of our letter to President Defrees in order to facilitate 
their co-operation with the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in any activities which it may conduct or propose. The Cham- 
ber has recently improved its facilities by a reorganization into de- 
partments, two of which are those of transportation and communica- 
tion and resolutions and referenda. We hope to make responsive im- 
provement in performing our responsibilities as a chamber member 
in a special field. 


The letter to Mr. Defrees follows: 


The Railway Business Association, a member organization, invites 
the attention of the chamber to some considerations involved in cur- 
rent tendencies and problems. Our scope is adequacy and progress in 
railway facilities and in service through fostering railway purchasing 
power. 

The aim which we have in view is expressed in utterances of the 
chamber as follows: 


RULE OF RATE MAKING 


Referendum No. 28, 1919: ‘*‘The committee recommends a statu- 
tory rule providing that rates in each traffic section shall yield an 
adequate return on a fair value of the property as determined by 
public authority.” 


REHABILITATION PARAMOUNT. 


Resolution, 1920: ‘Rehabilitation of railroads is of predominant 
importance in the period of readjustment. . . . Each member of 
the community is urged to consider the value to him of adequate and 
efficient railroad transportation.” 


SAFETY, ADEQUACY, GROWTH. 


Resolution, 1921: “Safe and adequate rail transportation, at the 
lowest rates consistent with fair wages to employes and with just 
returns to the owners and also sufficient to, insure constant growth 
— improvement in facilities, is essential to the upbuilding of the 
nation.”’ 

REHABILITATION LAGS. 


Congress in 1920 enacted a rule of rate-making designed to yield 
an adequate return. The Interstate Commerce Comission adjusted 
rates accordingly. Yet rehabilitation of railroads has had no sub- 
stantial beginning. This is a lean traffic year, due primarily and 
chiefly to world-wide exhaustion of capital and consequent interrup- 
tion to investment in plant for production and trade. In such a year 
impairment of railway facilities could only be made good from accumu- 
lated income or resort to credit. On both these our railways have for 
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many years been skimped. A limited railway purchasing power 
remains as an available potentiality for stimulation of general busi- 
ness and preparation for expected tonnage. It is in the national 
interest future and immediate that this means of business revival 
should be fostered. The obstacles are unnecessary aggravation of the 
drain upon railway resources and unjustifiable exhaustion of whatever 
earnings current volume of tonnage affords. 


PRESSURE UPON THE COMMISSION. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission for a year has been cor- 
recting rates when shown to be out of line or unjustifiably prohibitive. 
While thus engaged the Commission, charged by statute with the 
maintenance of a rate level sufficient for adequate railway income, 
finds itself the object of agitation and pressure from groups of ship- 
pers and from executive and legislative officers of the federal govern- 
ment. It is urged to make in special cases reductions against the 
judgment of the railways and the judgment of the Commission, 
though usually where reluctantly granted these have resulted in little 
or no tonnage movement, so that when responsive to changed eco- 
nomic conditions traffic is resumed the railways will have smaller gross 
earnings from it. The great body of industrial shippers and many 
agricultural shippers have abstained from such demands. They have 
adhered to the position that future efficiency of service precluded a 
present general reduction in rates without a reduction in railway 


operating cost. 
BREAKDOWN OF REGULATION. 


One result is a growing resentment among the many shippers 
against the few. 

Another result is that the Commission, in its quality of a court 
dispensing justice, is assailed by the danger of demoralization. Its 
process of rate-regulation has taken three decades to develop. Many 
have regarded that process as the most hopeful American augury for 
the success of representative government. This process is threatened 
with break-down. 

Indifference or hostility to the sanction of railway income designed 
to provide an effective transportation system for the next period of 
industrial activity is wide-spread. It is shown in agitation for the 
repeal of the rule of rate-making, an agitation in which many of the 
participants are individual members of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States or of its constituent bodies. Correspondence and 
conversation disclose that great numbers of business men occupying 
influential positions habitually let slip from their minds the main 
permanent object of railway regulation as defined in the legislation 
of 1920, and making no computation as to the total effect upon rail- 
way income or railway preparation for service to the public, lend 
their weight to the movement for promiscuous or general rate re- 


ductions. 
HOW INCOME NEEDS ARE COMPUTED. 


Appraisal of railway income to test its adequacy is the work of 
specialists. Others usually have not the background, the means of 
information, the practice or the sense of responsibility for total results. 
Their judgments are necessarily hasty and untrustworthy. Laymen, 
whether shippers or other citizens, would tend to give greater respect 
to the judgments of the Interstate Commerce Commission if from 
time to time they were reminded in detail of the process which the 
Commission must pursue in order to reach responsible decisions. 
Three phases may be considered: 


Reasons Why Rate Regulation Should Aim at a Specified Rate of 
Railway Net Income Upon the Value of the Property.—The country 
sufficiently well grasped this conception to convince Congress it was 
the national purpose to enact such a rule. This consensus, however, 
was not unanimous and it is essential constantly to reiterate (a) that 
a railroad differs from other enterphises in being subject to regulation 
which determines its revenue and its operating cost, (b) that national 


‘growth cannot proceed without railroad growth and new investment 


in railway facilities, and (c) that net income must in the public inter- 


est be at a rate which will attract capital for additions and better- 
ments, 


Recognition that the Desired Rate of Return Is Being Earned 
When It Is.—What is 6 per cent? If, as is contrary to fact, the rail- 
roads in any month so far in 1921 enjoyed a net income equal to that 
month’s quota of an annual 6 per cent rate, would that mean that 
they were earning 6 per cent? That is, can the Commission disregard 
the margins by which the roads in the preceding months of the year 
have failed to earn 6 per cent or such margins possible in the remain- 
ing months? If in a year of large tonnage the net income for the 
whole year is 6 per cent can the Commission ignore lean years pre- 
ceding and possibly impending? It is to be expected that the Com- 
mission, in a reasonable time, will make known with exactness its 
policy in this respect, possibly modified by court decisions. Citizens 
will then require to be kept vividly conscious of this element in 
determining the adequacy of current railway earnings. 

Adjustment of Rate Levels to Yield the Amount of Net Income 
Aimed At.—One of the commonest remarks in the course of recent 
railway rate discussions has been that the railway managers as well 
as the Commission were in error in doubting that lower rates would 
increase net income. This is a technical problem. The judgment of 
the railroad officers and of the Commission is based upon many years 
of experimental rate-making in which they have had the co-operation 
of shippers stressing commercial necessities and opportunities. Every 
man should have his day in court but it is essential to safety that 
shippers and others avoid public expression of positive conclusions 
reached an announced without participation in conference with those 
whose occupation it is to judge such matters in the light of history. 


LABOR COST. 


As_a legacy of war we have the present level of railway labor 
cost. This is so high that so long as it stands no volume of tonnage 
which the railways can soon equip themselves to carry would probably 
produce during the busiest year the net income indicated by Congress 
as needed in the average year. Many question whether any such 
maximum tonnage would move under the present freight rates. 
There is little present prospect that public acquiescence in existing 
freight rates will be sufficient to give investors an impression of rate 
stability. 

Standing in the way of reductions in labor cost as a companion 
measure to general rate reductions is (a) the rigidity of working regu- 
lations made effective during government control, (b) the difficulty 
and delay in persuading the Labor Board to approve modifications in 
the rules and cuts in wages, (c) the attitude of organized labor in 
demanding that labor shall retain all that it gained through the war, 
(d) concurrence in this or apathy toward it by a large part of the gen- 
eral public, and, (e) the refusal of the Labor Board to hear representa- 
tives of the public, as well as, (f) the division of responsibility between 
the Labor Board and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Some business organizations and individual business men have 
been discussing the necessity for reduction in railway labor cost but 
thus far their efforts have lacked unity and widespread support from 
bodies and men not ordinarily active in discussing labor problems. 
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PROPOSALS FOR ACTION. 


We believe that the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
can render effective service in the direction of bringing to actuality 
the general principles set forth in its referendum and convention 
utterances. We suggest specific procedure: 

I. Reaffirmation of the chamber principles, above quoted, with 


adaptation to current events, either through a referendum or through a 
special meeting. 


II. Establishment of continuous interchange of information anqd 
comment between the chamber headquarters and the organization 
members, with a view to keeping fresh in business men’s minds first 
—rehabilitation as the chief national aim respecting railways and sec- 
ond—detailed estimates as the sole warrantable basis of judgments 
regarding requisite net income and the rates calculated to produce it, 

Ill. Application of organized energy to the task of (a) preserving 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as a quasi-judicial tribunal 
responsible for the general financial results of its rate policy; (b) 


bringing down railway labor costs as a requisite to general reduction 
of railway rates. 


MAKING OF FREIGHT RATES 


J. C. Field, manager of the traffic department of the Elmira, 
N. Y., Chamber of Commerce, has written the following to the 
members of the Interstate Commerce Commission: 

“The careful consideration by each member of your Com- 
mission is respectfully urged to the following constructive criti- 


cism and suggestions with reference to the present rate situa- 
tion. 


“Your attention is first directed to the fact that, in the 
eastern part of the United States, rates have been advanced in 
the last few years by percentage increases of 5 per cent, 15 per 
cent, 25 per cent and 40 per cent, equalling flat increase of 112 
per cent; that the two last increases, 25 per cent in June 25, 
1918, and from 25 per cent to 40 per cent in August 26, 1920, 
were applied to the whole country. 


“It is our desire to prove the fallacy of increasing freight 
rates by a general percentage advance which method gives a 
monetary increase over the old rates of an increasing high 
amount as the rates originally were higher, thus placing the 
heaviest burden or increase upon the highest rates and which 
are least able to bear the advancement. 


“Such method of rate advance adds to the burden of the 
higher rates at an increasing ratio of 100 per cent for each addi- 
tional 10c of rate or, 500 per cent more advance on the 50c rate 
than on the 10c rate; 1,000 per cent more on the $1.00 rate and 
2,000 per cent greater increase on the $2.00 rate than the in- 
crease made on the 10c rate; 4,000 per cent more on the $2.00 
rate than on the 5c rate—-a spread of 1,000 per cent on each 
$1.00, or 100 per cent spread on each 10c of rate. 


“To illustrate: The 25 per cent advance in 1918 and 33% 
per cent in 1920 equals flat increase of 6644 per cent or a mone- 
tary increase of: 


644c to rate of 10c. 

13c = to rate of 20c= 200% over the increase on rates of 10c. 

20c =Cto rate of 30c= 300% over the increase on rates of 10c. 

53c_—s to’ ratte of 80c—= 800% over the increase on rates of 10c. 

661%4c to rate of $1.00 =1.000% over the increase on rates of 10c. 
$1.33 to rate of $2.00 =2,000% over the increase on rates of 10c. 


“Taking lumber as a basic commodity which is shipped vary- 
ing distances. This blanket percentage advancement of rates 
adds to the already nearly prohibitive rate of $2.00, an increase 
of $1.83 making the rate $3.33 as compared with the 6c in- 
crease on the short haul rate of 10c. Such short haul could 
better afford to pay an increase of 100 per cent than the long 
haul pay 5 per cent, yet the actual monetary increase of 5 per 


cent on $2.00 and 100 per cent on 10c would be the same, or 
exactly 10c. 


“Generally, the lowest rates could stand the highest percent 
of increase. Under a high flat percentage increase of rates, that 
commodity which moves long distances at high freight rates in 
competition with goods moving comparatively short distances 
must quit such market. 


“Advancing freight rates by flat percentage basis reacts as 
follows: 


(a) Centralizes and restricts business to narrower limits or terri- 
tory due to the unfair advantage granted the shorter haul. | : 
(b) Strangles competition in that already high rates paid on the 


—— hauls are increased out of proportion to the rates for short 
auls. 


(c) Destroys long distance trade. ' : 

(d) Places the largest monetary increase on the highest rates. 
The opposite method whereby the short haul with low rates bear the 
heaviest advance would be the logical method for protection of busi- 
ness by retaining and even aiding competition. 


“In view of the serious conditions now existing it is incum- 
bent that remedial action be taken where possible; believing 
that readjustment of the rate situation will greatly aid toward 
the improvement of business, it is felt that immediate investiga 
tion and action should be taken by your Commission to at once 
bring about an adjustment of rates to a more equitable basis. 
In arranging this adjustment it is suggested that all rates be 
figuratively restored to the basis prior to their percentage 1D- 
crease and then advanced in proportion of the greatest increase 
to the lowest scale of rates, and, that the relationship between 
the classes be retained, that the manner of increase be made 
somewhat as follows: 
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“Where the first-class rates are 10c or less, increase by 150 
per cent. 






Under. 20c and over 10c, increase by 100%. 
Under | 30c and over 20c, increase by 75%. 
Under 40c and over 30c, increase by 50%. 
Under 50c and over 40c, increase by 25%. 
Under 60c and over 50c, increase by 10%. 
Under 70c and over 60c, increase by 8%. 
Under 80c and over 70c, increase by 6%. 
Under 90c and over 80c, increase by 5%. 
Under $1.00 and over 90c, increase by 4%. 
Under $2.00 and over $1.00, increase by 3%. 


$2.00 and over, increase by 2%. 


“All class rates to be increased by the same per cent ap- 
plicable to the first class of the scale to which it belongs. Com- 
modity rates to be increased in the same proportion as the class 
rate Which would apply in absence of such commodity rate. 

“In the earnest hope that you will accept this letter in the 
same spirit as that in which it is written, that is, with the sin- 
cere desire to render aid to our country by the bringing about 
of better business conditions and the consequent re-employment 
of those in need, we beg to remain,” etc. 


PRIMING THE RAILROADS 


John G. Lonsdale, president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, St. Louis, speaking at the convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association in Los Angeles, October 5, compared the 
state of business today with the old-fashioned pump that re- 
quired priming before water would flow. Business can be 
primed, easily and effectively, he said, by passing the railroad 
funding bill now before Congress, thus making available to the 
railroads a half million dollars, sufficient to start the business 
of the country on the up-grade. This, he said, is more impor- 
tant than the lowering of rates, which, he said, “have little to 
do with the situation.” He said in part: 


The government’s assistance could in no wise be as _ effectively 
and substantially expressed as in “priming’’ the railroads back to 
normal through the passage of legislative measures, making available 
for the transportation system of the country a half billion dollars in 
credits. Such action seems especially feasible, as it involves merely 
the transfer of financial holdings from one government agency to 
another, and does not necessitate raising additional funds. 

While every industry is entitled to, and should get its share of 
assistance, the most effective stride toward more healthful conditions 
lies with the railroads. T'ransportation forms the artery, feeders and 
the basis for our commercial life. America’s commercial life can never 
far exceed its railroad facilities. 


The mileage, motive power and rolling stock of the railroads are 
on a prewar basis; there has been no railroad development in more 
than five years. The normal growth of traffic in the country has, 
during that period, been very rapid. This can be fairly demonstrated 
by figures on tonnage at the St. Louis gateway. For the period of 
five years, ending with 1920, tonnage in and out of St. Louis by rail 
and water increased substantially 40 per cent; that is to say, in 1915 
the tonnage was_ substantially 52,000,000 tons, and in 1920 sub- 
stantially 72,000,000. Obviously, to keep pace with this growth of 
traffic, carriers should increase their facilities to the same extent. 

_ With the helpfulness of the so-called transportation act, the 
railroads are in much better shape now than a year ago; and with 
the kindly interest of the public, until the full effect of the trans- 
portation act can be brought to bear, plus governmental extension of 
further credits, the keystone of American progress, the great conti- 
nental carriers, are on a fair return to recovery. 

_ It is estimated that in 1921 railroad earnings will amount to 
$500,000,000, or about 3 per cent on the investment. It is fully 
apparent from this that the railroads are in need of governmental 
priming.’””’ Few investors can be expected to hurry their funds into 
the development of the transportation system for a 3 per cent earn- 
ing; the roads must be restored to their once attractive, though not 
excessive, earning power. 

There are those, in this connection, who maintain that the high 
level of rates is responsible for the decline of business. Rates have 
little to do with the situation. As a result of the power delegated to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, rates are now practically made 
by that body, and are in substantially all important cases the same 
between given points, thus eliminating competition so far as rates are 
concerned. Service, however, is much more improved in developing 
and sustaining the commerce of this country than the measure of 
freight rates. Service is dependent on the ability of the carriers—a 
matter of more equipment and development; more directly, credits. 
This the government is in a position to extend. 

s Aside from the pivotal position of the railroads in our commercial 
ife, and the supreme importance of speeding up the head of the 
Procession of progress first, the stimulating of the railroads to activity 

m replenishing and improving their facilities, by the purchase of 
Material and supplies, will establish a cycle, not the vicious cycle of 
war wages and commodity prices, but one of healthful commercial 
activity. The placing of equipment orders means a quickening in 
American business in all the ramifications of the hundreds of plants 
making railroad supplies. "When it is considered that the railroads 
— hormally consume 35 per cent of the lumber output of the 

ountry, the importance of immediately applying the ‘priming’ 
process to American railroads, as a means of general business resusci- 

ation, is only too apparent. 


HIGH RAILROAD WAGES 


. “Comparisons of cost-of-living figures compiled by the Na- 
tonal Industrial Conference Board and the annual compensa- 
tion rate of railroad employes computed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission show that railway wages are well ahead of 
the cost of living despite declines in both during recent months,” 
Say the railway executives. 
“~ During the second quarter this year, the average annual 
the cusation per employe was $1,784.75 or 126 per cent greater 
an it was in 1918. Tabulations by the National Industrial Con- 
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ference Board show that the cost of living in June this year 
was 61.9 per cent greater than in 1913. 

“Last January the increase in the cost of living over 1913 
was 81.2 per cent; in February 76.3 per cent, and in March 68.7 
per cent, while the average annual compensation of railroad 
employes during the first three months this year was $1,790.95 
or 127 per cent more than in 1913. 

“Compared with the pay of men employed in outside in- 
dustries, the average hourly earnings per railroad employe 
in 1920 was 67.7 cents or 172 per cent more than in 1913, while 
the average for the first quarter in 1921 was 72.2 cents or 190 


. per cent greater than in 1913, and for the second quarter, 71 


cents or 185 per cent greater. While figures are not available 
for a comparison by months this vear, the average rate of wages 
per hour in 1920 in other than railroad employment was only 
99 per,cent greater than in 1913. 

“By orders of the Railroad Labor Board, the carriers on 
July 1 put into effect a 12% per cent reduction in wages of rail- 
way employes, but even with this cut there continues to be a 
wide difference between the increase in the cost of living and 
the increase in the pay of railroad workers.” 


LABOR LEADERS AND STRIKE VOTE 


Since early this week the leaders of the railroad brother- 
hoods and the various shop crafts have been in Chicago con- 
sidering the labor situation. The announced purpose of the 
brotherhoods’ general meeting was to complete and make public 
the result of the strike vote which has been taken in their 
organizations since September 1. Although no secret is made 
of the fact that this vote has been completely tabulated, and 
that it is overwhelmingly against the pay cut awarded the rail- 
roads by the Labor Board late in June, the labor leaders have 
been avoiding any official declaration in the matter and the 
actual vote figures are not public. 

Individually, nearly all of the chief executives of the various 
organizations have expressed themselves as being against a 
strike. B. M. Jewell, president of the railway employes’ section 
of the A. F. of L., explained the overwhelming vote in favor 
of a strike as being the result of a desire by the laborers to 
put the matter into the hands of their leaders. “Had they 
voted against a strike we would be able to do nothing, regard- 
less of what might happen. With a counted strike vote in our 
hands we can, if a supreme.emergency arises, use it,” he said. 

W. G. Lee, president of the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men, has been emphatic in his declarations that there will be 
no strike, although he has said that it might be possible for 
a walk-out to take place on the lines of a few of the unions’ 
“bitterest enemies,” such as the Pennsylvania system. L. E. 
Sheppard, president of the Order of Railway Conductors, and 
several other union executives have also expressed themselves 
as considering a general strike improbable. The only one of 
the organizations which has displayed any marked belligerency 
has been the Switchmen’s Union of North America, the presi- 
dent of Which, T. C. Cashen, has called attention to the fact that 
his union has never voted for a strike that it has not carried 
out. 

The general impression gained by those who have been 
keeping in touch with the situation in Chicago is that the labor 
leaders could announce their policy now, if they cared to. The 
inference drawn from the fact that the vote has been com- 
pletely tabulated for almost a week and that the labor leaders 
have remained silent, is that they were waiting for some move- 
on the part either of the Labor Board or of the railroad execu- 
tives. The question of piece work rules is, in the words of 
the labor leaders, even more important than the wage reduction 
recently received, and it was, therefore ,suspected by some 
that their announcement of final strike policy would be de- 
ferred until the board’s decision on these rules was announced. 
The fact that the board, in its decision, October 14, elected to 
pass the solution of the piece work problem back to the carriers 
revived the feeling that the labor leaders were waiting for the 
executives to act. It is apparent that the union leaders 
realize that the railroad workers’ prosperity has been based on 
two factors—the general business boom, which has collapsed 
since the 20 per cent wage increase was granted in July, 1920, 

and public opinion and backing. The first of these props has 
been effectually removed. The second is in a shaky position 
and would also fall were the executives to take some action 
regarding lower freight rates at their Chicago meeting. It is 
probable, therefore, that the strike situation will hang fire until 
the board expresses itself on piece work, or the executives 
express themselves on freight rates, or both. 


LABOR BOARD-PENNSYLVANIA DISPUTE 


The U. S. Labor Board, according to a resolution made pub- 
lic October 11, will, October 20, begin an investigation to de- 
termine whether the Pennsylvania Railroad has violated the 
board’s decision No. 218,-of August 1. In this decision the board 
found that the Pennsylvania had not conducted in a proper 
manner the election of employes’ representatives with whom 
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it had negotiated working agreements, and ordered a new elec- 
tion to conform with details set forth in the order. Subse- 
quently, the Pennsylvania refused to comply with the order 
and asked that it be set aside on the grounds that the board 
had no jurisdiction over the matter. This the board refused 
to do, ordering a further hearing, which was to have taken 
place September 20, but which was not held owing to the re- 
fusal of the Pennsylvania to submit additional testimony. 

Under the transportation act, the board can investigate the 
conduct of the road in the matter and can, if it sees fit, declare 
it to be in violation of decision No. 218. The Pennsylvania has 
expressed the intention of carrying the matter into the courts 
and the outcome of the proposed investigation will, no doubt, 
largely determine the course it will follow. The board’s resolu- 
tion reads as follows: 


Whereas, By decision No. 218, the United States Railroad Labor 
Board decided a dispute between the Pennsylvania R. R. Co. and the 
employes represented by System Federation No. 90, Federated Shop 
Crafts; and, 

Whereas, This board has reason to believe that its decision has 
been violated by said carrier; 

Therefore, be it Resolved by the United States Railroad Labor 
Board, That 10 a. m. (Chicago time), October 20, 1921, be set as the 
date of hearing to determine whether, in the opinion of this board, 
such violation of decision No. 218 has occurred; 

Be it further Resolved, That the secretary of the board notify said 
carrier and said organization of employes of the date of the hearing 
and furnish each of them with a copy of this resolution. 


TO ABOLISH LABOR BOARD 


By a mail vote, in which 340 votes were cast for it and three 
against it, The Traffic Club of Chicago has adopted the following 
resolution for the abolition of the U. S. Railroad Labor Board: 





After careful deliberation, it is the judgment of the Traffic Club 
of Chicago that the return to business normalcy and prosperity is 
being materially prevented by the failure of transportation lines to 
make such reductions in their costs of operation as would be possible 
if the United States Railroad Labor Board, which exercises jurisdic- 
tion over railroad wages and working agreements, had not failed to 
act expeditiously and with due realization of the necessity for read- 
justments of rates of pay and working conditions to the end that they 
a be comparable with those existing in private industries; there- 
ore, 

3e it resolved, That the Traffic Club of Chicago deplores the situa- 
tion and recommends the repeal of that part of the transportation act 
providing for the United States Railroad Labor Board. 


LABOR BOARD A MENACE 


(From the Bache Review) 


In times of depression all influences, public and private, 
should get together to work out a solution for hard times. It 
is especially disturbing to find an official government body using 
its time, and as far as possible its authority, to. make things 
harder. 

That is what the Railroad Labor Board is doing. 

The provision for a railway labor board was put into the 
Esch-Cummins bill, to furnish a method of harmonizing differ- 
ences between railroads and their employes, when these differ- 
ences could not be otherwise settled. Thus far it has accom- 
plished very little harmonizing. It has operated to raise dis- 
putes rather than to settle them. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
had effected co-operation between the employes and the manage- 
ment as to operation of the road and rules for work, which was 
perfectly satisfactory to the employes. The latter, through elec- 
tion of delegates chosen from their own ranks, were given full 
representation at the conferences. 

The railroad board stepped in after all this was settled and 
working smoothly, and ordered a new election, in which the 
workers were to sign their ballots, and to allow outside union 
labor to represent them. This was done in the interest of union 
labor leaders and at their instance. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
refused to comply with this mandate and had the support of 
their employes in doing so. . . . 

The board has recently recorded its decision against an 
edict of the Supreme Court in the matter of the right of an em- 
ployer to discharge a workman. It declares rather testily that 
it does not care what the Supreme Court says—it has its own 
ideas of justice and proposes to record them. 

On the whole, this official Labor Board sems to be a can- 
tankerous body, which is creating more disputes than it settles. 

Perhaps the best solution of the whole difficulty would be 
that proposed by Congressman John G. Cooper. A newspaper 
dispatch says he will start efforts at the present Congressional 
session to abolish the Railroad Labor Board altogether, through 
amendment to the Esch-Cummins law. He says the board serves 
no useful purpose, and prevents rather than promotes harmony 
between management and operating forces. 

The action of this board is openly in favor of organized 
labor, and the effort of organized labor is to keep wages up to 
war levels. But inasmuch and as long as wages do not get in 
line with general readjustment, we shall continue to have a 
decrease in business activity and an increase in unemployment. 

The success of organized labor has been very great in this 
direction. The wages of labor in the building trades, on the 
railroads, and in some factories, is still some 175 per cent above 
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the pre-war level, while those of unorganized labor are only 
125 per cent above that level. 

It can be readily seen how great an obstacle this is to read. 
justment and to a resumption of normal and profitable business, 
Freight rates are held up by it; and high freight rates are keep- 
ing many commodities from market, holding steel prices up and 
generally retarding progress. Through high building wages, 
construction is held down, and in the absence of competition in 
renting-space, the demand keeps rents unduly high, and in some 
(perhaps many) cases, allows landlord-profiteering at unreason. 
able rates. 


BOARD PROMULGATES MORE RULES 


Seventeen rules were added, October 14, to those prescribed 
by the Labor Board for application on roads on which no agree 
ments covering the subject matter of the specific rules had 
been reached, in an addendum to decision No. 222, in which 
overtime rules were prescribed. Most of these rules cover minor 
matters, such as details of senority, apprenticeship, and the time 
allowance for checking in, and conform, to a large extent, to 
those contained in the national agreements. 

In a revision of rule No. 1, however, the board disposes of 
the piece-work question, for the present at least, by remanding 
it to the carriers and their employes for consideration. Revised 
rule No. 1 provides for an eight-hour day and omits mention 
of piece work entirely. 

“This rule,’ the board said in explanation, “is intended to 
remove the inhibition against piece work contained in rule No. 
1 of the shop crafts’ national agreement and to permit the 
question to be taken up for negotiation on any individual railroad 
in the manner prescribed by the transportation act.” 

The net result of the new rule will be to leave the piece 
work question open until some disagreements on the subject 
are brought before the board in the regular course of its work. 
Then it will necessarily have to be disposed of, a thing which 
many think should be done at once, inasmuch as not even the 
most optimistic suppose that the railroads and their employes 
will be able to get together on the subject. 


LUMBER PENALTY CHARGE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois has given another whirl to 
the $10 a day penalty on transit lumber cars kaleidoscope by 
obtaining permission from the Commission to cancel, on one day’s 
notice, its supplement cancelling the penalty. Thereby it took 
itself out of the company of the Toledo, St. Louis & Western, 
Chicago & Alton, and Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf. 

To the Clover Leaf is given the credit or discredit, accord- 
ing as to whether a transit or non-transit lumberman is doing 
the measuring, for starting the movement for the elimination of 
the penalty charge. 

In its application the Chicago & Eastern Illinois said that it 
desired to allow the question as to whether that charge should 
or should not be retained to be disposed of by the Commission 
in the formal case brought by the so-called transit lumber deal- 
ers, indicating that its filing of a supplement was constrained 
more by the possibility of losing business than by a deliberate 
judgment that the charge was wrong. 

The Commission, in I. and S. 1421, has suspended the 
tariffs cancelling the $10 penalty on transit lumber, filed by the 
Clover Leaf and others, until February 12. 


COURSE IN BOXING AND CRATING 


A number of firms are preparing for “Perfect Package” 
month by enrolling their executives and salesmen in the prac- 
tical training course in boxing and crating at the U. S. Forest 
Preducts Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin. The following class 
of twelve attended the course given the week of September 26 
to October 1: A. B. Atwood, Atwood & McManus Box Company, 
Chelsea, Mass.; Freeman Barney, Challenge Machinery Com- 
pany, Grand Haven, Mich.; A. H. Campbell, National Cash Rigis- 
ter Company, Dayton, Ohio; Roy Conover, Estate Stove Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio; Hugh M. Firstbrook, Firstbrook Bros., 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada; N. Roy Firstbrook, Firstbrook Bros., Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada; Henry Holzwart, Kohler Company, Kohler, 
Wis.; A. W. Luhrs, Bureau of Explosives, New York, N. Y:; 
Herbert Sommer, Kohler Company, Kohler, Wis.; M. H. Stillmaa, 
E. & T. Fairbanks & Co., St. Johnsbury, Vt.; C. A. Storck, 
National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio; J. Wiedholz, 
Union Transfer & Storage Company, Madison, Wis. The pre 
ceding class consisted of thirteen men who traveled on al 
average of 2,000 miles each for this one week’s instruction. The 
course is essentially a practical demonstration of the chal 
acteristics of different styles of boxes and crates, the importance 
of nailing, the advantages of using dense woods, the efficiency 
of metal straps, the effect of moisture and change of moisture 
conditions in lumber on the strength of shipping containers, and 
many other points of interest to the box and allied industries. 
The course will be repeated November 7-12. 
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| Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
' (Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
1 System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
\ Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 
a & 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


statute Providing Penalty for Discrimination in Facilities for 

Transportation of Freight Held Not to Include Discrimina- 

tion in Favor of One Individual as Against Another Indi- 

vidual; “Other”; “Commission Merchants”: 

(Springfield Court of Appeals, Missouri.) Under Rev. St. 
1919, par. 9975, providing a penalty for discrimination in facilities 
in transportation of freight between “commission merchants 
or other persons engaged in the transportation of freight” and 
individuals, the rule of ejusdem generis prevents inclusion of 
all other shippers, such as lumber dealer or sand dealer, in 
phrase “or other persons engaged,” etc., since the definition of 
“other” is “other such like,” and the term “commission mer- 
chants” does not designate an all-inclusive class, but the term, 
while used synonymously with “factor,” “broker,” etc., is not 
always Synonymous, and intent to include discrimination be- 
tween individuals not being clear.—Tucker vs. St. Louis-San 
Francisco Ry. Co., 233 S. W. Rept., p. 512. 

Exception to a Rule of Eejusdem Generis Stated: 

The exceptions to the rule in construction of statute of 
ejusdem generis are that it does not apply where it clearly 
appears from the statute as a whole that no such limitation 
was intended, nor where the specific words of the statute signify 
subjects greatly different from one another, nor where the spe- 
cific words embrace all subjects of their class, so that the gen- 
eral words must bear a different meaning from the specific 
words or be meaningless.—Ibid. 

Converting Public Switch to a Private One Held Not to Subject 

Railroad to Penalty at Suit of Injured Individual: 

Rev. St. 1919, par. 9975, providing a penalty for discrimina- 
tion by railroad in facilities for shipping naming different classes 
of shippers and forbidding discrimination by them as against 
individuals, does not authorize penalty where railroad converts 
a public switch to a private one for use of an individual, thereby 
injuring an individual who was compelled to transport over a 
more distant switch, since, aside from the rule of ejusdem gen- 
eris, discrimination between individuals was not contemplated.— 
Ibid. 

Penal Statute Strictly Construed: 

Penal statute must be strictly. construed.—Ibid. 

Power of Public Service Commission to Fix Rates to. Be Charged 
by Public Utility Corporation: 

(Supreme Court of Missouri, in Banc.) The Public Service 
Commission, in the exercise of its defined powers, must con- 
form to the procedure prescribed in the act creating it or that 
of the general law where applicable to render its findings regu- 
lar and to afford the corporation to be affected ample op- 
portunity to present its objections to the proposed action.— 
State ex rel. Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. vs. Public Service 
Commission et al., 233 S. W. Rept., p. 425. 

The primary power of fixing reasonable rates to be charged 
by a public utility corporation finds its origin in the police power 
of the state, recognized in Const. art. 12, par. 5.—Ibid. 

The legislature may delegate the power of fixing rates for 
public service corporations to the Public Service Commission.— 
Ibid. 

Rev. St. 1919, par. 10502, authorizes the Public Service Com- 
mission to determine just and reasonable rates and charges to 
be made by a telephone company, and the power of the company 
wider section 10128 to make reasonable charges for services 
rendered is subordinate to the power conferred upon the com- 
mission —Ibid. , 

Act Cong. July 16, 1918, placing telephone lines under fed- 
eral control, merely suspended until its repeal by act July 11, 
1919, and did not abolish the power of the state Public Service 
Commission to establish rates, especially in view of Rev. St. 
1919, par. 10484, relative to the effect of the orders of the com- 
nission.—Ibid. 

_ The reasonableness of an order of the Public Service Com- 
Mission fixing telephone rates, regular upon its face, may be 
questioned on the ground that the rates are so low as to be 
confiscatory, and hence to take property without due process 
of law, that they were fixed, arbitrarily and unjustly, without 
regard to the preponderance of the competent evidence, or that 
they were fixed in such an unreasonable manner as to cause 

the shadow and not the substance to determine the validity of 
the exercise of the power.—Ibid. 

The Public Service Commission acts as an administrative 
ody in fixing rates, and when their acts are called in question 
the courts are required, as in the review of equitable proceed- 
Ings, to hear and determine the matter involved in such manner 
48 to do full and complete justice in the premises.—Ibid. 

Under Rev. St. 1919, par. 10534, providing that orders of 
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the Public Service Commission shall be prima facie lawful and 
reasonable, and section 10535, providing that the burden of 
proof shall be upon the party seeking to set aside any order 
of the commission, though, on review of an order fixing rates, 
the entire evidence will be reviewed, much consideration is to 
be given to the findings of the commission, and they will be 
deferred to if reasonable and not arbitrary or capricious.—Ibid. 

What is a reasonable rate to be charged by a public utility 
such as a telephone company is a question of fact, calling for 
the exercise of the common sense and sound judgment of the 
Public Service Commission, which is not bound by any hard 
and fast rule, nor required to fix rates according to any general 
formula.—Ibid. 

The question as to what percentage of the value of the prop- 
erty of a telephone company should be allowed as a return in 
fixing rates must be made dependent upon the facts and circum- 
stances of the particular case.—Ibid. 

On review of an order of the Public Service Commission fix- 
ing telephone rates, the burden of proof as to reasonableness 
of rates rested upon the company; and where it appeared that 
it allowed to local exchanges for services rendered in receiving 
and transmitting long-distance calls 25 per cent of the total 
charge on calls originating at such exchange and transmitted 
over the company’s lines, but only 15 per cent, with a maximum 
charge of 20 cents, on each message transmitted over the lines 
of a parent company, it was incumbent upon the company to 
show the fairness of such allotment, and where it failed to do 
so, and the order of the commission was on its face reasonable, 
it could not be disturbed.—Ibid. 

Telephone rates prescribed by the Public Service Commis- 
sion, which would allow a gross return on the value of the 
telephone company’s property of 12.81 per cent, and a net return 
of 6.81 per cent, after allowing 6 per cent for depreciation, were 
not confiscatory.—Ibid. 

The refusal of the Public Service Commission to allow a 
telephone company to make a charge for installing and moving 
telephones and changing names was not error where the rates 
prescribed by the commission allowed a reasonable return on 
the value of the property of the company.—lIbid. 

Where it was the purpose of the Public Service Commission 
in fixing telephone rates to regard each exchange as a separate 
unit, and it fixed temporary rates by making a tentative or 
temporary valuation of the’ property of the exchanges at St. 
Louis, Springfield and Caruthersville, and used such valuation 
in testing the correctness of the company’s estimates of the 
cost of reproduction of the property of other exchanges, it did 
not act arbitrarily or capriciously, especially where, on termina- 
tion of federal control, it accorded the company a hearing in- 
stead of enforcing the order then in force.—lIbid. 


Upon termination of federal control of telephone lines, an 
opportunity to a telephone company to show cause why it should 
not charge the rates previously fixed by the Public Service Com- 
mission, instead of those fixed by the Postmaster-General, was 
not a prerequisite to the exercise of the commission’s power to 
enforce the order then in force.—Ibid. 


Where, in fixing telephone rates, the Public Service Com- 
mission gave primary consideration to the original cost of the 
plant, the estimates of the company’s engineers of the cost of 
reproduction, depreciation, and the working capital for a plant 
of that capacity, but they also considered the items of engineer- 
ing, supervision, interest during construction, insurance and pro- 
motion and development expenses, and also reached the same 
result by taking the book value of the property, deducting prop- 
erty not used, working capital, and depreciation reserve, and 
adding 10 per cent for intangibles, it followed a proper rule.— 
Ibid. 

Where the Public Service Commission, in valuing a tele- 
phone company’s property for the purpose of fixing rates, al- 
lowed for money actually spent and material actually purchased 
at war-time prices, it properly refused to base the rates on the 
reproduction cost of the telephone system, less depreciation 
estimated at war-time or abnormal prices.—Ibid. 

In fixing telephone rates, the Public Service Commission 
did not act unfairly in refusing to allow the full amount paid 
a parent company as rental on the receivers and transmitters 
and induction coils consisting of 41% per cent of the gross reve- 
nue of the subsidiary company, where, after hearing evidence, 
the commission found that after allowing for repair and de- 
preciation, the cost to the subsidiary company for rental would 
be less than such percentage of the gross revenue.—Ibid. 

Reasonable charges by a telephone company for installation, 
removal, etc., are not discriminatory or unlawful.—Ibid. 


WESTERN PACIFIC BONDS 


The Western Pacific Railroad Company has applied to the 
Commission for authority to issue not exceeding $3,000,000 of 
first mortgage gold bonds, bearing 6 per cent interest, and to 
sell the bonds at not less than 94 per cent of the face amount 
and accrued interest. The proceeds will be applied on the re- 
demption of $2,700,000 of equipment trust notes and to reim- 
burse the company in part for the payment of $300,000 on equip- 
ment notes which fell due August 1, 1921. 
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| Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 
DB au Ld 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 
Cartman a “Common Carrier’ and Under Corresponding Lia- 
bility: 

(Court of Appeals of New York.) A public cartman, duly 
licensed under an ordinance of the City of New York, who had 
a regular stand on a city street and invited and accepted such 
trucking business as might be offered to him by anyone who 
desired his services, though the bulk of his business came from 
certain classes of merchants in the neighborhood of his stand, 
was a “common carrier,” and under the liability of such a carrier 
for goods received by him for transportation.—W. N. Stevenson 
& Co., Inc., vs. Hartman, 132 N. E. Rept. 

Damages for Loss of Profit, but Not for Loss of Business, Held 

Allowable: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas.) Where an express com- 
pany wrongfully marked a shipment C. O. D., and thereby caused 
failure of a sale, and it knew that plaintiff was a wholesale 
dealer in coffee, and by reason of the indorsed value knew the 
selling price, it was charged with knowledge that plaintiff usually 
made a profit in business, and the item of profit was within 
the rule that a party breaking a contract is liable for damages 
he should reasonably expect to arise from the breach of con- 
tract—American Ry. Express Co. vs. Bean, 233 S. W. Rept., 
p. 561. 

Where an express company wrongfully marked shipment 
C. O. D., and in consequence plaintiff lost a customer, the defend- 
ant is not liable for loss of business, good-will and patronage, 
where he was not notified that shipment was to a customer and 
that a loss of patronage was likely to result from a mistake.— 
Ibid. 

In an action against a carrier for negligently marking a 
shipment C. O. D., because of the loss of business, patronage 
and good-will, in the absence of a showing of notice to the 
defendant at the time of the making of the contract, or of the 
negligent act or omission, that the loss of business, patronage 
and good-will was to be expected from the negligent act, dam- 
ages on this count will not be sustained.—Ibid. 

In an action against a railroad company for negligently 
marking a shipment C. O. D., when it should have been on 
time, where the manager of plaintiff’s customer testified that 
he quit trading with plaintiff because of plaintiff’s competition 
with him in sale of goods to cafés, the evidence does not sup- 
port a finding of loss of business, patronage and good-will on 
account of the negligence of defendant.—Ibid. 

Objection Held Not to Point Out Error in Charge: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas.) An objection in trial 
court that instruction was erroneous “because same is not a 
correct definition of ‘inherent vice,’ but is ambiguous, unintel- 
ligible, misleading and confusing in a manner calculated to be 
prejudicial to defendant,” fails to point out any. error in the 
charge, and the appellate court might properly refuse to con- 
sider it—Texas & P. Ry. Co. et al. vs. Prunty, 233 S. W. Rept., 
p. 625. 

Instruction Defining “Inherent Vice” Held Not Affirmatively 

Erroneous: 

An instruction that “inherent vice” in an animal is some 
quality or characteristic of the animal that brings about its own 
injury or destruction, without fault on the part of any other 
supervening cause, was in the main correct, and no probable 
error was shown by its submission.—Ibid. 

No Error in Refusing Requested Instruction Covered by Given 

Charges: 

There was no error in refusing to give a special charge, 
where other charges were given virtually covering the requested 
instruction.—Ibid. 

Charge as to Temporary Injury to Stock Held Upon Weight 
of Evidence: 

In an action against a carrier to recover, for injuries to 
animals, the court properly refused to instruct as being upon 
the weight of the evidence, “even if you should think that the 
railway company negligently handled the stock en route, and 
thereby caused them to be damaged and depreciated in value 
upon their arrival at Decatur, yet if you find that the injuries 
and depreciation in value were only temporary, and that the 
stock recovered from such condition thereafter during the time 
plaintiff kept them, you will take into consideration’ such re- 
covery or regaining of value in determining the value of the 
stock at Decatur.’—Ibid. 
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AMENDMENTS TO POMERENE LAW 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


The amendments to the Pomerene bill of lading law approveq 
by the American Bar Association on recommendation of the aggo. 
ciation’s committee on commerce, trade and commercial law, of 
which Francis B. James is chairman, have been incorporated in a 
bill (S. 2530) introduced in the Senate last week by Senator 
Pomerene, member of the interstate commerce committee. The 
changes proposed were outlined and explained in The Traffic 
World of August 6, p. 290. The bill was referred to the interstate 
commerce committee. No arrangements for hearings thereon 
have been made. 

The bill follows: 


A bill to amend and supplement an Act entitled ‘‘An Act relating 
to bills of lading in interstate and foreign commerce,’’ approved Au- 
gust 29, 1916. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represntatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That sections 2, 3, 
14, 19, 20, 21, 22 and 29 of an Act entitled ‘‘An Act relating to bills of 
lading in interstate and foreign commerce,’ approved August 29, 
1£16, be, and the ‘same are hereby, amended and supplemented so as 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. That there shall be two distinct forms of bills of lading, 
one to be known as a straight bill of lading and the other to be known 
as an order bill of lading. 

“Sec. 2 (a). That a bill of lading in which it is stated that the 
goods are consigned or destined to a specified person is @ straight bill 
of lading. 

‘Sec. 3. That a bill of lading in which it is stated that the goods 
are consigned or destined to the order of any person named in such 
bill is an order bill. Any provision in or on such a bill or in any 
notice, receipt, contract, rule, regulation or tariff that it is non- 
negotiable shall be null and void and shall not affect its character as 
an order bill or its negotiability within the meaning of this Act. 

“Sec. 3 (a). That a straight bill of iading shall have printed 
thereon in plain and distinct type the words ‘Straight bill of lading.’ 

“That an order bill of lading shall have printed thereon in plain 
and distinct type the words ‘Order bill of lading.’ 

“That an order bill of lading shali have the words ‘order of’ 
printed thereon in plain and distinct type immediately before the 
— of the person upon whose order the goods received are deliver- 
apie. 

“That a common carrier shall issue either a straight bill of lad- 
ing or an order bill of lading as the shipper may request: Provided, 
however, That a common carrier shall not be required to issue an 
order bill of lading on goods destined or consigned to a non-agency 
station: Provided, further, That a carrier shall not be required to 
issue 2 straight‘ bill of lading covering ocean carriage. 

_ “That a common carrier shall be liable to any person injured 
thereby for the damage caused by its failure to conform to or com- 
ply with any provision of this section. 

“Sec. i4. That where an order bill of lading -has been lost, 
stcelen or destroyed a court of competent jurisdiction having jurisdic- 
tion over the parties may decree the execution of a new order bill 
of lading or order the delivery of the goods upon satisfactory proof of 
such loss, theft, or destruction and the giving of an indemnifying bond, 
with sufficient surety, to be approved by the court, to protect the car- 
rier or any person injured by the execution of such new order bill of 
lading or such delivery from any liability or loss incurred by rea- 
son of the original bill of lading remaining outstanding or by reason 
of any voluntary settlement made in good faith by the carrier with 
one presenting the original order bill. The court may also in its 
discretion order the payment of the carrier’s reasonable costs and 
counsel fees: Provided, That a voluntary indemnifying bond without 
order of court shall be binding on the parties thereto. 

“The execution of such new order bill of lading under the decree 
of such court, or the delivery of the goods under an order of the court, 
or under a voluntary indemnifying bond as provided in this section, or 
any voluntary settlement unaccompanied by a surrender of the orig- 
inal order bill of lading. shall not relieve the common carrier from 
liability to a person to whom the original order bill of lading has been 
or shall be negotiated for value without notice of the proceedings or 
of the execution of such new order bill of lading, or of the giving of 
the indemnifying bond, or of the delivery of the goods, or the making 
of such voluntary settlement. ; 

“Sec. 19 (a). That if the goods are described in a bill of lading 
merely by a statement of marks or labels upon them or upon pack- 
ages containing them or by a statement that the goods are said to be 
goods of a certain kind or quantity or in a certain condition, or it is 
stated in the bill of lading that packages are said to contain goods 
of a certain kind or quantity or in a certain condition, or that the 
contents or condition of the contents of packages are unknown, Or 
words of like purport are contained in the bill of lading, such state- 
ments, if true, shall not make liable the common carrier issuing the 
bill of lading, although the goods are not of the kind or quantity or 
in the condition which the marks or labels upon them indicate, or of 
the kind or quantity or in the condition they were said to be by 
the consignor. 

“Sec. 20 (a). That when goods are loaded by a shipper at a pub- 
lic team track or at a public freight house or at a public freight plat- 
form at a station where the common carrier maintains a freight 
agency. such carrier shall, on written request of such shipper, and 
when given a reasonable opportunity by the shipper so to do during 
the loading, count the pieces or packages of goods or make other 
proper description thereof and ascertain the kind and quantity, if bulk 
freight, within a reasonable time after such written request, and such 
carrier shall not, in such cases, insert in the bill of lading ‘Shipper s 
weight, load and count,’ or other words of like purport indicating that 
the goods were loaded and counted by-the shipper or the description 
of them was made by him. If so inserted, contrary to the provision’ 
of this section, said words shall be treated as null and void and as! 
not inserted therein. ; . t 

“That a common carrier shall not by notice, receipt, contract, 
rule, regulation, practice or tariff seek to give to a bill of lading 
issued under the circumstances above stated the effect of a bill 0 
lading containing the words ‘Shipper’s weight, load and count, o 
—" of like purport; and any attempt so to do shall be null an 
void. , 
“Sec. 21. That when goods are loaded by a shipper otherwise 
than as provided in section 20 (a) the common carrier may, by i 
serting in the bill of lading the words ‘Shipper’s weight, load = 
count,’ or other words of like purport, indicate. that the goods ge 
loaded, counted, and weighed by the shipper and the description 7 
them made by him; and if such statement be true the carrier _—" 
not be liable for damages caused by the improper loading or by the 
non-receipt or by the misdescription of the goods described in 
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pill of lading: Provided, however, That where the shipper of bulk 
freight installs and maintains adequate facilities for weighing such 
freight, and the same are available to the common carrier, then the 
common Carrier, upon written request of such shipper and when given 
a reasonable opportunity so to do, shall ascertain the kind and quan- 
tity of bulk freight within a reasonable time after such written re- 
quest, and the common carrier shall not in such cases insert in the bill 
of lading the words ‘Shipper’s weight, load and count,’ or other words 
of like purport, indicating that the goods were loaded and weighed 
py the shipper and the description of them made by him, and if so 
inserted contrary to the provisions of this section, said words shall 
pe treated as null and void and as if not inserted therein: And pro- 
yided further, That where a shipper of freight other than bulk freight 
installs and maintains adequate facilities located within the yard 
limits of a freight agency station of a common carrier for inspecting, 
checking and counting freight other than bulk freight and the same 
is available to the common carrier, then the common carrier, upon 
written request of such shipper, and when given a reasonable opportu- 
nity by the shipper so to do during the loading shall ascertain the 
pieces or packages or other proper description of such freight other 
than bulk freight within a reasonable time after such written request, 
and the common carrier shall not in such cases insert in the bills of 
lading the woras ‘Shipper’s weight, load or count,’ or other words of 
like purport, indicating that the freight other than bulk freight were 
loaded and counted by the shipper or the description of them made 4 
him. If so inserted contrary to the provisions of this section suc 

words shall be treated as null and void as if not inserted therein, and 
for the services performed by the common carrier under this last 
proviso of which this forms a part the common carrier shall collect 
from such shipper and such shipper shall pay to such common carrier 
a just and reasonable charge, which charge shall include, among 
other things, the full and complete cost of such service and a just and 
reasonable return and a just and reasonable profit, and such common 
carrier need not file, publish or post said charge or embody same in 
any tariff or any publication, and such charge shall be the subject of 
a private agreement by and between the shipper and the common 
parrier. 

re “That in cases where by this section a common carrier is for- 
pidden to insert in a bill of lading the words ‘Shipper’s weight, load 
and count,’ or other words of like import, such common carrier shall 
not by notice, receipt, contract, rule, regulation, practice or tariff 
seek to give a bill of lading’ the effect of a bill of lading containing 
said words or words of a like purport and any attempt so to do shall 
be null and void. 9 

“See, 22. That if a bill of lading has been issued by a common 
carrier or on his behalf by an agent or employe the scope of whose 
actual or apparent authority includes the issuing of bills of lading for 
transportation in commerce among the several states or with foreign 
nations, the carrier except as provided in section 21 shall be liable to 
(a) the consignee named in a straight bill, or (b) the holder of an 
order bill, who has given value in good faith, relying upon the de- 
scription therein or the number of packages or pieces of the goods 
shown therein, for damages caused by the non-receipt by the carrier 
of all or part of the goods or their failure to correspond with the 
description thereor or the number of packages or pieces shown therein 
in the bill at the time of its issue. 

“See. 29. That a bill may be transferred by the holder by de- 
livery, accompanied with an agreement, expressed or implied, to trans- 
fer the title to the bill or to the goods represented thereby. A straight 
bill cannot be negotiated and the indorsement of such a bill gives the 
transferee no additional right.’’ 

Sec. 2. That the provisions of this Act do not apply to bills of 
lading made and delivered prior to the taking effect thereof. 

Sec. 3. That original sections 2, 3, 14, 21, 22 and 29 of an Act 
entitled ‘“‘An Act relating to bills of lading in interstate and foreign 
commerce,’’ approved August 29, 1916, be, and the same are hereby, 
repealed. 

Sec. 4. That no rights, actions, prosecutions or proceedings or 
causes thereof under said Act approved August 29, 1916, shall be 
affected by this Act and the same are fully preserved to all intents 
and purposes as if this Act had not been passed. 

Sec. 5. That this Act shall take effect and be in force on and 
after the lst day of January next after its passage. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 


Statement of the ownership, management, circulation. ete, re- 
quired by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of The Traffic 
World, published weekly at Chicago, Ill., for October 1, 1921. 

State of MTlinois 
County of Cook § §8- 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid personally appeared Edward F. Hamm, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Presi- 
dent of The Traffic World, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: . 

_l. That the names’ and addresses ‘of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor, and business managers are: 

Chi a The Traffic Service Corporation, 418 South Market St., 

icago, Ill. 

Editor. Henry A. Palmer, 926 Glengyle Pl., Chicago} Ill. 

Managing editor, none. 

F eee managers, E. C. Van Arsdel, $847 Prospect Ave., Chi- 
"ago, 

, 2 ‘That the owners ere: The Traffic Service Corporation, 418 
South Market St., Chicago, Ill.; E. F. Hamm, Kenilworth, Ill.; Wm. 
Eastman, Evanston, Ill.; William C. Tvler, La Grange, Ill.: Cc. J. 
Fellows, Baltimore, Md.; Fred Fellows, St. Paul, Minn. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
onds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
Owners, stockholders, and security holders, if -any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders-as they appear upon the 
ooks of the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
Security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the-person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
Paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockhold- 
‘rs and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
Company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any 
Interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 


han as so stated by him. 
E. F. HAMM, President, 
The Traffic Service Corporation. 
sears” to and subscribed before me this first-day of- October, 1921. 


4 E. C. VAN ARSDEL. 
(My commission expires February 16, 1924.) 
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LOSS AND DAMAGE CLAIMS 


(Twenty-first of a series of articles written for The Traffic World by 
‘ C. H. Dietrich.) 


In the twenty articles that have appeared in this publication 
this year I have endeavored to give, from the viewpoint of a 
freight claim agent, the principal difficulties that are met in 
connection with claim adjustment, together with my own sug- 
gestions for overcoming the same. 


Ideas in connection with claim prevention have also been 
advanced from time to time, as it is generally understood by 
the freight claim frateinity that the matter of claim prevention 
should be the predominant feature in the activities of all freight 
claim offices and will, as the situation develops, overshadow the 
mere adjustment of claims that have accrued. 


If, therefore, any of the statements that have been made in 
connection with claim adjustments or claim prevention appear 
biased or partial, due allowance should be made for the writer’s 
transportation point of view. 


The subject has now been covered, in my judgment, from 
practically every angle that is of interest to the shipping public. 
and if the suggestions advanced for a closer co-operation be 
tween claimant and claim officer bear any fruit whatever, I 
shall consider the time spent in compiling these articles as well 
worth while, as, in my opinion, this “get together” spirit, if 
properly developed, will eliminate a large proportion of the fric- 
tion that has heretofore been felt so largely in our adjustment 
work; and I especially believe in the efficacy of personal contact, 
knowing from our own experience that an hour spent by the 
claimant in a claim office will accomplish more in the line of 
actual results than days spent in long-distance correspondence. 


In the month of November the American Railway Express 
Company, acting in conjunction with the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, is promoting a joint campaign for the better packing 
and marking of package freight, this campaign to be known as 
“Perfect Package Month,’ and it is hoped to arouse much 
interest on the part of the shipping and receiving public to 
the end that every concern, either shipping or receiving pack- 
age freight, may appreciate more fully what a substantial con- 
tainer, properly marked, means in, the transportation of its 
business. This entire campaign is directed primarily toward 
claim prevention and will undoubtedly be worth many times 
the money and energy expended on the part of the carriers and 
the express companies interested. 


Unfortunately, the showing made in the first six months of 
1921, so far as claim payments is concerned, does not come up 
to the expectations of the claim prevention officers and others 
interested in this matter. The total claim payments for the 
period ended June 30, 1920, amounted to $55,707,753, which, on 
its face, would indicate that, for the year 1921, our loss and 
damage claim payments will again exceed one hundred million 
dollars. So far as my inquiries have extended, however, it is 
certain that the claim payments for the last six months of this 
year will be far less than those of the first six months. This 
conclusion, on my part, is reached largely by taking into consid- 
eration the enormous dropping off of claims filed since January 
1, which must be reflected in the claim payments for the last 
six months of the year; and, while it would, perhaps, be too 
optimistic to forecast that by January, 1922, our loss and damage 
situation would be back to a pre-war basis, I am satisfied that 
a long step toward pre-war conditions will have been made. 


Another encouraging feature of our loss and damage situa- 
tion, particularly to the claimants, is the fact that, while all 
lines reporting to the American Railway Association showed in 
January, 1921, a total of 542,393 unadjusted claims in their offices, 
this number had been reduced in June to 307,877 unadjusted 
claims. 

In conclusion, I wish to extend my thanks to The Traffic 
World for the publicity given these articles, and also to the 
many readers for their kindly and considerate criticisms. The 
only thought in my mind on starting this series of articles was 
to create, if possible, a better understanding between claimants 
and claim officers and to suggest ways and means of ironing 
out at least a few of the obstacles that seemed to be preventing 
the proper and satisfactory adjustment of loss and damage 
claims. I trust that this hope has not been altogether in vain. 


C. R. |. & P. IS GUARANTOR 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has been authorized by 
the Commission to assume obligation or liability as guarantor by 
indorsement in respect of the payment of principal and interest 
of $619,000 of first mortgage gold bonds of the St. Paul & Kansas 
City Short Line Railroad Co. The latter company also has been 
authorized to issue the $619,000 of first mortgage gold bonds to 
the C. R. I. & P. in reimbursement of advances for additions and 
betterments. The C. R. I. & P. has guaranteed all bonds issued 
by the St. Paul under the. mortgage the present issue will be 
made. The Rock Island also was granted authority to guarantee 


$227,000 of first mortgage gold bonds of the Rock Island, Arkan- 
sas & Louisiana Railroad Co. 
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RAILROAD RATE COMMITTEES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Your editorial of October 8 under the heading, “Railroad 
Initiative,” deserves more than the silent approval of traffic 
managers throughout the country, and particularly tnose in the 
Central Freight Association. You hit the nail squarely on the 
head and if there are any shippers perfectly well satisfied with 
the present method of handling rate applications, let them 
speak up. An idea as to how the present method works out may 
be gathered from the following example: 

A shipper in Youngstown makes application for a new or 
reduced commodity rate involving a one-line, non-competitive 
movement, equitable with the other rates in this district and 
absolutely essential from a competitive standpoint. -1he appli- 
cation is presentetd to the traffic official of the interested carrier, 
substantiated with facts sufficient to win a favoraple verdict 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission or any court in the 
land. After due (?) time the application reaches the pittsburgh 
sub-committee, which, after solemn thought and premeditation 
(?), may give approval or refer it to still another committee of 
Youngstown traffic officials. Applicant, by this time, 1s getting 
warm over the delay and, upon hearing of this action (if he 
is fortunate enough to have been informed) suffers a severe rise 
in temperature. After the application finally meets tne approval 
of the Pittsburgh sub-committee, it is forwarded to tne Central 
Freight Association auxiliary committee and previous delays 
appear trivial compared with what then occurs, due to hundreds 
of previous applications. It may even be sent back to the Pitts- 
burgh sub-committee for some unknown reason. Applicant, by 
this time, is getting hot. * After finally receiving tne approval 
of the Central Freight Association general committee, the in- 
terested carrier publishes the new rate in its tariff fully two 
months after date of said approval, which is another delay over 
the required thirty days’ notice to the public. Resuit, applicant 
red hot, swears vengeance, enters reparation claim, and carries 
a grudge against railroads in general. This procedure consumes 
generally from six months to a year’s time. 

Freight traffic officers interested in the handling of rate mat- 
ters, before they are placed with the sub-committees, cannot 
be too severely criticized for delays in their offices for which 
they are directly responsible. This is also true of the sub-com- 
mittees, the members of which feel their power and delight in 
showing it, and are generally predominated by one or two in- 
fluential members. This is true only of the less important com- 
mittees, as the Central Freight Association auxiliary committee 
goes into an application thoroughly and judges it strictly on its 
merit. Applicants making oral arguments before this commit- 
tee are treated courteously and not made to feel that they are 
in the presence of super-men. 

Shippers not particularly interested in “Why a Merchant 
Marine” may be interested in “Why a Rate Committee” if that 
committee is to be burdened with the hanaling of local rates. 
Why should not a carrier be in position to establish rates be- 
tween points on its own line without calling into conference 
traffic officials of other non-interested carriers, who can always 
find some argument against any rate application presented? A 
good rate clerk can take an ordinary railroad tariff and, from 
data gathered therein, present argument for or against any rate, 
whether in effect or proposed. For that matter, why should not 
two carriers or any number of them be in position to establish 
joint rates without opposition from other non-interested carriers? 

The sum and substance of the carriers’ answer to these ques- 
tions is “to establish uniformity and promote co-operation be- 
tween shippers and carriers.” Anyone believing this is en- 
titled to his opinion. The odds are all in favor of the carriers. 
The sooner carriers are permitted to handle their own individual 
rate propositions, the better for all concerned. 

H. D. McKnight, Traffic Manager, 
The Newton Steel Co. 
Youngstown, O., October 11, 1921. 


FORD AND HIS RAILROAD 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have read the expression of Mr. Dunham, of the Toledo 
Distributing & Forwarding Company, in the Open Forum of Oc- 
tober 1, in regard to the D. T. & I. R. R. and its management 
by Henry Ford. 

It may possibly be that Mr. Dunham has something reserved 
in his mind which he has been unable to express in writing for 
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the benefit of the readers of The Traffic World. From the writer's 
viewpoint, his remarks mean nothing. 

The fact that at one time all lines had an excess of ton. 
nage has nothing to do with the subject of management at the 
present time. There was a time when all business was over. 
crowded, which condition does not exist now, and the past ab. 
normal business would have nothing to do with the present 
prosperity of a private enterprise whose head was aple to force 
others to patronize his particular institution. 

Business coercion is one method of achieving success, and 
business management is another. In so far as the D. T. & I, 
transformation from depression to prosperity is concerned, the 
writer agrees with others that the influence of the Ford Motor 
Company tonnage is responsible. 

The Luetkemeyer Co., 
L. J. Bodie, Traffic Manager. 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 5, 1921. 


PROMETHEUS AND EPIMETHEUS OF 
LABOR 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In the beginning was labor. Scientists tell us that, with 
the advent of animal life, the first and only brain cells were 
those of acquisition, the instinct to acquire food and shelter. 
After thousands of years, nature formed the cells that developed 
cunning, which taught the mammals to combat other animals 
with strategy. Finally the homing instinct was created. This 
brought to the animal kingdom the desire to store up food and 
provide a domicile as well as a fortress for their descendants. 

In all this evolution the animal brain developed, more labor 
was required to meet man’s necessity and, much later, to meet 
a groping desire for the luxuries of life. 

In early Greece there lived two brothers, Prometheus and 
Epimetheus. In disposition and character they represented the 
two extremes of human nature. Prometheus, meaning “fore- 
thought,” made men of clay whom he imbued with fire from 
heaven, so that they became live, active human beings. When 
we realize what this Greek was up against, the task to arouse 
these almost inanimate objects into useful citizens seemed hope 
less. He, however, infused them with his own celestial fire, 
inspiring them with his own indomitable courage and fired 
them with his own vaulting ambition. 

We have seen many a Prometheus in the labor movement 
of today, energetic, aggressive leaders diffusing courage, faith, 
and enthusiasm into a body of discouraged, stagnant, and list- 
less followers. 

What was it that changed those men of clay into potential 
powers for good? It was the ‘fire from heaven’—the idealism 
and inspiration of a disinterested and unselfish leader. What 
was the character of that man that made it possible to help 
others? It was his knowledge. “Knowledge” said Bacon, “is 
power.” Only men of forethought and knowledge used unselfishly 
and disinterestedly, can lead men to lofty ideals and successful 
accomplishment. 

Epimetheus, meaning “afterthought,” unlike his brother, 
was one of the many who fail. Lacking the divine fire he was 
powerless to instill these men with life. He could not devise 
a way or discover means of animation, because he looked back- 
wards, not forewards, down, not up. Self-satisfied and self 
centered, his life was spent in self-gratification, for selfish ends. 
Today we know of nothing he did to advance or uplift humanity. 

We still have Epimetheus with us in the labor movement. 
Some still persist in retrospecting. They talk a lot about the 
“ood old times,” but do nothing to improve the present “bad 
times.” They, too, will be relegated to oblivion. There is 10 
standing still. If we don’t progress, we retrogress; there cal 
be no middle course. 

What was the fate of the idealist of early Greece? Mythology 
tells us that Jupiter, jealous of Prometheus’ power, chained him 
to a rock on Mt. Caucasus where vultures preyed on his vital 
organs. 

Is not that the result of real ability? How often the vul 
tures of human society prey upon the life of their greatest bene 
factors. Even in the labor movement, where there should be 
co-operation, there are the omnipresent birds of prey, jealousy; 
deceit, selfishness, avarice, critics, knockers, prevaricators, and 
fault-finders, clawing at the very life of the institutions they 
pretend to protect. Why should there be schisms, dissensions, 
and strife within the labor movement? The original purpose of 
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unions was to improve working conditions for all. If this 
motive is to be accomplished, it cannot be done by malicious 
whispering campaigns, vituperative innuendoes, or by compeliing 
action through force. 

Labor needs to develop a spirit of loyalty for its employers 
as well as for its organizations. The morale that actuated 
workers in industry seems to have been lost in our modern ideas 
of what is a living wage. 

What is needed most to aujust labor conditions today is a 
constructive policy of co-operation rather than a destructive 
spirit of retaliation. 

E. H. Morton, President, 
Order of Railroad Station Agents. 
Smithsburg, Md., September 29, 1921. 


BASIS FOR REPARATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In the closing arguments on Ex Parte No. 80 (Traffic World, 
Oct. 8, p. 700) attorneys for shippers pointed out what they 
called the absurdities that would follow the Commission’s adop- 
tion of Finerty’s proposition, which, notwithstanding his pro- 
tests, they continued to treat as a proposal to make the rates 
prescribed in General Order No. 28 retroactive to January 1, 
1918. 

Ross D. Rynder, for Swift & Co., at one time the Commis- 
sion’s chief examiner, said he could not recall one instance in 
which the Commission had held a rate to be unreasonable per se. 
All its decisions were that given rates were unreasonable in 
comparison with other rates. Therefore, the Finerty argument, 
he suggested, called on the Commission to examine every rate 
in effect prior to June 24 that might be attacked, to see whether, 
after all elements had been allowed for, the money obtained 
from it would give more than a reasonable return on the in- 
vestment. 

“I do not see that Mr. Finerty is advocating a retroactive 
application of any downward revision of rates,” suggested Mr. 
Rynder, who contended that an unreasonable rate was just as 
much a violation of law as an overcharge and should not be 
judged by any rule other than the one governing an overcharge, 
even if the avenue to the remedy were different. 


Paul N. Blanchard, for Armour & Co., resorted to diagrams 
on the Commission’s blackboard to show what would follow the 
application of Finerty’s rule. He took three rates, each 20 
cents per 100 pounds, for purposes of illustration. In one case 
he imagined the Commission holding that 19 cents would have 
been reasonable; in another that 18 cents would have been rea- 
sonable, and 17 cents as the reasonable substitute for the third 
2-cent rate. As to the 18-cent rate, the reparation, for ship- 
ments prior to January 1, 1918, wou'd be two cents and on the 
li-cent rate, three cents. Under the Finerty rule the man who 
paid the most unreasonable rate on shipments in 1917 would 
be the most heavily mulcted on shipments in the six months’ 
period between January 1 and June 24. 


Blanchard said the proposition was dangerous in that it pro- 
posed retroactive application of rates, which, of course, meant 
that, at all times, shippers would have to be prepared to pay 
more for the service long after it was rendered than they 
thought they would have to pay. He said the trouble with 
Finerty’s argument was that it was composed of generalities, 
while the cases with which the Commission dealt were specific. 

Francis B. James used for illustration the case of one of 
his clients in which the railroads admitted they had made an 
error in the publication of the rates by which his client was 
called on to pay 40 cents a ton more on silica sand than other 
users of sand. Notwithstanding that admission, Finerty, eight- 
een months after the Commission’s order was entered, declined 
ig on the ground that the question was involved in Ex Parte 
No. 80. 


“During the war we gave our money to Uncle Sam freely 
and quickly,” said Mr. James. “We feel that he should deal 
with us in the same way, but I am ashamed of him as he is now 
Tepresented.” 


J. H. Henderson, for the Iowa commission, said he had never 
fled a case for reparation only. Therefore, he felt that he could 
speak on the subject without bias. He said the railroads might 
a well ask for the application of Ex Parte No. 74 rates in all 
tases in which reparation was awarded on shipments moving 
Dror to August 26, 1920, as the Railroad Administration was 
asking for the retroactive application of General Order No. 28 
Tates because, according to Director-General Hines, their neces- 
ities in the early part of 1920 were as great as in the early 
part of 1918. 

F, A. Gaynor. for the General Motors Company, and F. W. 
Knoche, for the Italian High Commission and the United States 
Steel Products Company, which had complaints before the 
mmission for reparation in the early part of 1918, made argu- 
Ments along the same line. 

, In closing, Mr. Finerty asked the Commission if it decided 
i adhere to the tentative report in the Nagase case, to make 
ndings on three points—namely: 
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First. if the rate found reasonable on and after June 25 is more 

 comge reasonable for the time prior to June 25, what facts show it to 
e so? 

Second, would a rate found reasonable on and after June 25 be 
more than reasonable before that date, except for the actual publica- 
tion of lower rates? If not, why not? 

Third, would the Commission have condemned as unreasonable 
rates before June 25 had the rates after June 25 not been higher than 
the general level prior to June 25? 


FLORIDA RAILROAD ABANDONMENT 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway Company has been author- 
ized by the Commission to abandon a little more than half a 
mile of railroad extending from Fruitville Junction to Fruitville, 
in Manatee County, Florida. In the five years ended December 
31, 1920, the Commission said, the total passenger revenue was 
$2.25, and the freight traffic has consisted of small quantities 
of fruit and merchandise, a few cattle and hogs, and one carload 
of lumber a week. The tracks will be taken up and used else- 
where by the company. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OFEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DEMAND 
and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for getting the 
men and the positions in touch with each other. The rates for 
classified advertisements are as follows: First insertion, $1.00 per 
line, minimum charge, $3.00; succeeding insertions, per line, 50c; 10 
words to the line; numbers and abbreviations counted as words; 
6 point type; payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements 
forwardded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. The 

AFFIC WORLD. 418 South Market Street. Chicago, Tl. 


WAwWTED—TRAFFIC MAN—Expert freight bill rate auditor. At 
least eight years’ railroad and three years’ public freight bureau ex- 
perience checking freight bills. Applicant must positively have been 
employed by a public freight bureau; none others need apply. State 
full particulars, giving names of employers operating freight bureau, 
time employed, and age. Salary, $2,000 a year, and commission aggre- 
gating $5,000 annually in addition. Splendid opportunity for the right 
Write Suite 809 487 Broadwav, New York City. 














man, 





WANT ED—Industrial traftic position, by capable married man, age 
thirty. Twelve years’ railroad experience, rates, claims, etc. Western 
territory preferred. Address J..M. R., Traffic World, Chicago. 














FOR SALE—Several thousand first-class No. 1 6x8 8 ft. oak 
railroad cross ties. Can also furnish oak switch ties to order. L. E. 
Pearson. FEdwardshure, Michigan. 








FOR SALE—Baxter Charcoal Car Heaters. 


John Gund Brewing 
Co.. LaCrosse, Wis. 


HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT OF HAVING 
A WASHINGTON OFFICE? 


IT IS RATHER AN EXPENSIVE PROPOSITION 


BUT OH! SO CONVENIENT 


Private room to work in, expert stenographers, wide carriage 
typewriters, duplicators, printing press, telephone, messengers, 
good nature and intelligence. 


We Have Established Such an Office for You 
and We Stand the Expense 
TAKE POSSESSION WHEN NEXT IN WASHINGTON 


SAMMIS, LAKE & COMPANY 
Whitefield Sammis 


Phone Main 2210 417 SOUTHERN BUILDING 



















FOR SALE 


Lust, Supplemental Digest of Decisions I. C. C. Act; four 
volumes, 1912 to 1918. Cloth binding. 


Lust, Loss and Damage Claims. Cloth binding. 


Lust, Loss and Damage Review. Paper binding. 
Vol. No. 1—4 farts. Vol. No. 2—4 parts. 


Merriman’s Claim Between Carriers and Shippers. Cloth 
binding. 

Richards on Insurance. Cloth binding. 

Moore on Carriers. Cloth binding. 

I. C. C. Reports of Decisions, 1906 to 1918, incl. Cloth binding. 

American Commerce Associaticn, 18 cloth volumes, cover- 
ing all phases of Traffc work: Executive Edition. 


La Salle University Set of Hand Books as used in their 
traffic course. Address 


R. A. VAN KIRK, 45 Stratford Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT CONFERENCE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The President’s unemployment conference completed its 
work October 13 and adjourned, after instructing the organ- 
ization committee to appoint a standing committee which is to 
continue investigation of the unemployment question. 

Reports on which the members of the committees were in 
full harmony, except the report of the transportation committee, 
were adopted. Reports from committees that showed disagree- 
ment among the members were received and laid on the table. 
The report of the transportation committee was not read, nor 
discussed nor adopted, although it contained no dissent. W. S. 
Carter, the labor member, filed a supplemental report, but did 
not dissent from what his colleagues said. The report, signed 
by E. E. Clark, Charles H. Markham, Raymond R. Pearson, 
Charles P. Neill (executive secretary), and W. S. Carter, is as 
follows: 


As to the facts of unemployment in railroad transportation service, 
the committtee has had before it certain figures furnished to the com- 
mittee on statistics by the Interstate Commerce Commission and fur- 
ther figures prepared by the Bureau of Railway Economics and certain 
other figures filed with the committee by representatives of the em- 
ployes and prepared by the statistical bureau of the United States 
Railroad Labor Board. The Interstate Commerce Commission figures 
show, taking the average number of employes of Class 1 steam roads 
for the calendar years from 1916 to 1920, inclusive, that there was a 
steady increase in the number of employes during each of these years 
over the year preceding. Using only thousands and beginning with 
1916, there were 1,647,000 employes; in 1917, the number increased 
86,000; in 1918 there was an increase of 105,000; in 1919 an increase of 
70,000; and in 1920 another increase of 105,000; making the total num- 
ber of employes for the year 1920, 2,012,000. During the first six 
months of 1920 there was unusual steadiness in employment, there 
being in January 2,000,105 employes and in June, 2,056,381. 

During the six months the fluctuations above and below the aver- 
age for the year did not exceed 50,000 on either side, or a variation of 
only about 2% per cent above or below the average for the year. The 
number of employes increased very materially during July, August, 
September and October, 1920, as during these months transportation 
was steadily on the increase, as shown by weekly freight car loadings. 
in November business began to fall off and the decrease was marked 
in December. During November and December railroad employment 
began to decline. In January, 1921, there were 125,000 less men on the 
payroll than in January, 1920, and 250,000 less men than in June, 1920. 
The reduction of employes continued through February and March, 
1921, and reached its peak in April, 1921, there being 128,000 less men 
on the payroll in February, 1921, than in January of that year; in 
March 83,000 less than February: and in April 50,000 less than in 
March. In 1921 there were 410,000 less men on the payroll than in 
April, 1920. There was a slight increase in the number of men on the 
payroll in May and June, 1921, as compared with April, 1921, May 
showing an increase of 33,000 over April, and June showing an increase 
of 11,000 over May: but even with these slight increases over April, 
1921. June showed 470,000 less men on the payroll than June, 1920. 

The figures of the Interstate Commerce Commission give the 
number of men in totals, but not classified, while the figures from the 
statistical bureau of the railroad board showed the number out of 
employment by classes. The figures submitted by the labor board, 
however, compare March, 1921, with August, 1920. 

In considering comparison between these two dates it must be 
borne in mind that employment in the largest numerical group of rail- 
road employes—that is, maintenance of way and unskilled labor forces 
—is probably very near the minimum in the month of March and near 
the maximum in the month of August. 


Using these dates, the Railroad Labor Board figures show a little 
over 600,000 more men on the payrolls of the Class I roads in August, 
1920, than in March, 1921. As the result of the months chosen, how- 
ever, of the total number of men out of employment over one-half of 
them are embraced in the single group designated as maintenance of 
way and unskilled labor forces. there being a little over 307,000 less in 
March, 1921, than in August, 1920. 


In group 4, shop employes, there were over 135,000 more men on 
the payrolls in August, 1920, than in March, 1921. These two groups 
alone, therefore, represent over 70 per cent of the total amount of 
unemployment in railroad service, if March, 1921, and August, 1920, be 
taken as a basis of comparison. The figures as between these two 
months further subdivided show that of section men alone there were 
over 191,000 less employed in March, 1921, than in August, 1920. As 
these two months would, under normal conditions, show nearly the 
maximum in the annual seasonal fluctuations of section forces, 600,000 
less men on the payrolls on March, 1921, as compared with August, 
1920, reflects cumulative effects of unemployment due to the inevitable 
annual seasonal fluctuation in the number of section men and other 
unskilled labor forces, together with the further reduction in forces 
due to the present acute depression. Comparing, however, the same 
month in 1921 with 1920, the latest figures available, those for the 
month of June showed very nearly 500,000 men off the payrolls in rail- 
road service, this being nearly 25 per cent of the total number em- 
ployed in June, 1920. 

The figures above discussed are payroll figures and show, as 
stated, the number of men actually off the payrolls on the date on 
which the figures were gathered. This, of course, is not the full meas- 
ure of unemployment. It rather reflects total unemployment, with a 
consequent wiping out of the entire income from wages of those who 
have been dropped. We have to recognize frankly that there is a fur- 
ther degree of unemployment in railroad service as in other service, 
due to the fact that many employes are working only part time with 
a consequent diminution in income. In the railroad service this par- 
tial unemployment in the shop crafts is brought about by the entire 
closing down of the shop for short periods or for certain days in the 
week, while working the full day at other times. In the direct work 
of transportation carried on by engine and train men, this partial 
unemployment is reflected in a different way, for while the reduction 
in the volume of traffic would lay off a certain number of these em- 
ployes, it also spreads the opportunity for employment for those who 
remain more thinly among them so that all of those who remain in 
what is known as “pool service,’’ which embraces a large majority 
of those in direct transportation service, suffer diminished earnings 
through diminished opportunities for actual employment. 

Two very different elements enter into the causes of this present 
unemployment in railroad service. On the other hand, tens of 
thousands of engine, train and yard men, and clerical and station 
forces, are without emplovment and off the payrolls because the rail- 
roads have no work to offer them. By reason of the general stagna- 
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tion of business, the work is not there to be doné; and even if the 
railroads were fortunate enough to have on hand available funds, this 
would not create employment for the class of employes just referred 
to. But in the case of many classes of employes in the maintenance 
of way and maintenance of equipment departments, the situation is 
markedly different; the work is actually there and waiting to bo done: 
and the reason that many of the employes who are now idle and 
earning nothing, are not at work on the jobs that are there, is because 
of the financial inability of the railroads generally to undertake the 
work that is waiting. 

A very considerable amount of renewal and repair work in both 
the maintenance of way and the maintenance of equipment depart- 
ments, that would under normal circumstances have been done cur- 
rently, has been steadily deferred because of lack of available funds to 
purchase supplies and to meet the payrolls for such work; and this 
deferring of work with its direct consequence of unemployment is 
still going on. The extent of it is indicated by figures prepared hy 
the Bureau of Railway Economics. In June, 1920, the total number of 
“‘bad order cars’’—that is, cars out of service and awaiting repair or 
reconstruction—was 170,493. Their number remained practically sta- 
tionary until the end of 1920, it having risen only to 182,000 in Decem- 
ber of that year. 

As already stated, business had fallen off sharply from October to 
January, being only 683,652 as against 995,093 in the previous October. 
In January repair and construction work accordingly began to be de- 
ferred, and the number of bad order cars mounted steadily, until in 
June, 1921, it stood at the enormous number of 341,337. This post- 
ponement of repair work has continued until in September the number 
of bad-order cars had mounted up to 374,087, which is nearly three 
times the proportion of cars normally in bad order. 

It is, therefore, perfectly obvious that there is a large amount of 
work in railroad service actually ready and waiting to be started: and 
could be started as a practical and effective unemployment measure 
the moment funds become available to purchase supplies and re- 
employ the men now waiting, idle and anxious, at the gate. 

This committee, therefore, recommends that this conference urge 
upon Congress the immediate passage of a_ bill such as Senate Bill 
2337 (funding bill), as a very obvious and direct means for the im- 
mediate reduction of unemployment in railroad service. The discretion 
now vested by law in the President should not be restricted, but 
inasmuch as the funding provided for in the plan proposed in that 
bill is here recommended as insuring relief to unemployment, it is sug- 
gested that it would not be inconsistent to make such funding con- 
ditioned, in proper cases, upon the expenditure of the funds in such 
channels as will increase employment. 

As the committee understands the bill referred to it is not a 
provision for a gift by the government to the carriers, as appears 
to be believed by many who are misinformed. Very few railway 
companies have been able to pay out of current earnings for additions 
and betterments chargeable to capital account. The compensation 
that the government agreed to pay for the use of the carriers’ prop- 
erties was measured by their respective net railway operating in- 
comes for the test period. It was, therefore, essentially current earn- 
ings. If the expenditures made by the government for additions and 
betterments chargeable to capital account are deducted from the 
compensation due to the carriers, the effect is to force payment for 
such items from current earnings. That necessarily depletes in im- 
portant measure the funds that should be available for maintenance, 
and caused deductions in working forces and undesirable deferring 
of needed maintenance work. This is reflected in the statistics of the 
bad order cars. If the government now funds the sums of money 
expended during the Federal control for additions and betterments 
chargeable to capital account under proper security, it will simply 
do for the carriers in connection with these expenditures made by the 
government while it had full possession and control of the properties, 
that which is ordinarily done by the banker and the investor. 


For that part of the unemployment amongst railroad employes 
due to the general business depression, a very different type of rem- 
edy must be sought. The degree of employment or unemployment in 
railroad service is peculiarly sensitive to general business conditions. 
Depression in any particular line of production or commerce immeili- 
ately reflects itself in the volume of transportation derived from that 
source; and when a condition such as the present exists, with de- 
pression in most, if not all, lines of business, the resultine railroad 
unemployment bears a direct relation to the extent of the general 
depression. It is obvious, therefore, that any reduction of the unem- 
ployment in the railroad service that is due entirely to the lack of 
demand for transportation can only be brought about to such extent 
and with such promptness as there is a revival in business either in 
certain lines or in all lines. 


Increases in activity in road building and other forms of public 
construction work by the nation, states and municipalities will in- 
crease the demand for railroad transportation and to that extent 
decrease unemployment in railroad service, and we assume that the 
ways and means to bring about the stimulation of this public con- 
struction work will be discussed in the reports of the special com- 
mittees dealing with these topics. This committee, however, recom- 
mends that the conference also urge that all railroads that are in 4 
condition to do so should at once increase their maintenance, repair, 
construction, and other kinds of work to the very fullest extent pos- 
sible in order that the railroads themselves may contribute just as 
far as they can to increasing the opportunity of employment. 


This committee, however, fully appreciates that even if all forms 
of public work should be pushed to the limit, it would still only par- 
tially remedy the present unemployment in railroad service. Nothing 
short of a general revival of business can stimulate the demand for 
transportation to an extent that would furnish re-employment to the 
various classes of railroad employes who are now off the payroll and 
are waiting for the pick-up in transportation to furnish them again 
the opportunity to earn a livelihood. It seems, therefore, logical and 
proper for this committee to offer certain suggestions to the confer- 
ence dealing with the reviving of industry in general. There can be 
no general resumption of business so long as the “buyers strike 
continues unabated. : 

So long as the public restricts its purchasing to the minimum 
the belief that later it can purchase at lower prices, or because 2f a 
vague fear that the future is uncertain, and that it must husband its 
purchasing power against unforeseen developments, just so long will 
the present distressing depression not only continue, but probably 
grow in volume and intensity. There can be no marked resumption 
of business and no appreciable start toward a restored prosperity 
unless and until we all face the future with courage and confidence 
and deliberately and consciously throw aside our present policy 0! 
postponing all except essential purchasing and begin to buy freely 
and generously. It is inevitable. that our domestic conditions will 
feel the effect of that aftermath of the war, which has_prostrated 
Europe and destroyed the market which we had always had there, but 
the natural doubt and timidity as to the future which these conditions 
have created in the United States, has brought about a condition of 
acute distress in our domestic affairs which is now beginning clearly 
to show itself, with the certainty that it will rapidly spread unless 
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we resolve that by conscious effort we will bring about such resump- 
tion of prosperity as we can. 

In the face of the present depressed conditions every individual 
should be willing to make some sacrifices for the general good in the 
same patriotic spirit as most of our citizens made them under the 
stimulus of war necessities. A patriotic and civic spirit in each in- 
dividual is just as necessary for the common good in time of peace 
as in time of war; and it should not be cast aside with the cessation 
of hostilities. ‘We should, further, frankly recognize and assimilate 
the changed ideals, conditions and attitudes of mind that were born 
of the war and that will persist. Our ideals of democracy and of lib- 
erty are the object of attack and assault in times of peace from 
enemies that are as dangerous and more insidious than an armed foe. 
We must meet such attacks with the same patriotic devotion and 
sacrifice that we would contribute to the support of our naval and 
military forces in time of war. It should be further frankly recog- 
nized that any long continuance of the present situation is playing 
directly and very effectively into the hands of these forces of 
demoralization. 

Although, even at the best we can expect, our domestic business 
conditions will inevitably reflect in some degree the general world 
prostration, and while we cannot hope by and of ourselves to restore 
the fullest measure of pre-war prosperity, we could, if each of us 
individually would regard it as his duty and would determine without 
delay to “buy till it hurts,’’ create a condition of business which com- 
pared with the present would represent a marked degree of prosperity. 

The preliminary recommendations of the Advisory Committee 
point out that manufacturing for stock and rotation of employes 
would each tend to alleviate the growing evil of unemployment. Pro- 
ducing for stock, wherever at all possible, would certainly tend to 
lessen unemployment, but it carries with it hazards and _ possibilities 
of loss to the individual producer. Rotation of labor forces would 
relieve those more acute cases of distress due to entire unemploy- 
ment, but it merely distributes the burden of the present situation 
more widely amongst wage earners, increases partial unemployment, 
and does not appreciably decrease the sum total of unemployment. 
It is unfair and would, therefore, probably be futile for the confer- 
ence to appeal to the employing and wage working groups of the 
public to assume voluntarily the risks or make the sacrifices involved 
in the remedial measures above referred to, if each of those in the 
other groups constituting the consuming public has an eye single tor 
his own selfish interests and deliberately postpones, as far as he can, 
purchases he is in position to make, in the belief, if not in the hope, 
that by such action he can bring on a period of ‘‘bargain days” dur- 
ing which he can ‘stock up’? much to his own advantage. 

The committee, therefore, recommends to the general body of 
the conference that it urge upon the public the policy of immediate 
general buying as a patriotic duty; that it formulate a program to 
direct such buying, as far as it may be practicable, into the lines 
where unemployment is most serious, and that it also formulate, or 
suggest a program under which individual communities may create 
organizations to guard against the possibility of sellers taking advan- 
tage of the new activity of purchasers to push up prices or to make 
undue profits out of a movement involving much of individual sacri- 
fice and growing out of a sense of patriotic duty. 

In discussing the revival of business as it affects transportation 
service, we cannot lose sight of the fact that farmers represent some 
40 per cent of the total population; that because of the reduction in 
price of what farmers have to sell, as compared with what they have 
to buy, there is a very large proportion of them who are financially 
prostrated and whose purchasing power is reduced almost to the 
vanishing point. The farmer has borne an undue share of the burden 
of deflation; and until this large and important element of the public 
finds itself in better financial condition and able to come into the 
market as buyers, there cannot be a full resumption of business or 
of transportation activities. ‘ 

The committee, therefore, recommends and suggests that, if its 
recommendation for the resumption of buying be adopted by the 
conference and a plan devised to direct such buying, special effort 
be made to direct such buying in a way that will bring relief to the 
fullest extent possible to the farming interests. 


In his supplement Carter said: 


I concur in the foregoing report with the inclusion of the follow- 
ing: ‘Inasmuch as this conference has been called by the President 
for the sole purpose of relieving unemployment, we also recommend 
that in the disbursement of the funds advanced to the railroads, as 
provided in Senate Bill 2337, the railroads should be required to de- 
vote practically the entire sum so appropriated to the purchase of 
labor and material for maintenance of way and structures and for 
maintenance of equipment, and that the maintenance of equipment 
be performed in the shops of the railroads to their capacity, thus 
insuring the expenditure of the money so appropriated in the re- 
employment of railroad labor.” 


The minority on the committee of manufacturers, composed 
of J. A. Campbell, W. M. Butler, John E. Edgerton, A. L. Hum- 
phrey, W. N. Stackhouse, J. A. Penton and T. P. Hinman, made 
the following recommendation with regard to the railroads: 


1. (a) The prompt passage of the measure funding the obligations 
of the railroads for advances of money by the government for addi- 
tions and betterments made by it during the period of its operation 
of the roads. These expenditures were capital charges and would not 
have been undertaken by the roads without previous provision for the 
supply of unds, a provision now impossible for them to make in the 
present market. 

(b) The facilitation and expedition of payment of unsettled gov- 
ernment obligations to the railroads, grown out of its rental obliga- 
tions. This rental was a substitute for the income of the railroads 
and is the source from which they meet their current obligations. 
These measures are demanded by ordinary business fairness. They 
would strengthen the credit of the roads and place them in funds; 
making possible the payment of their supply bills, and their physical 
rehabilitation; give additional employment to labor and greatly 
benefit the public. 

2. That the functions now performed by the Railroad Labor Board 
be transferred to the Interstate Commerce Commission in order that 
the dual control which establishes rates through one body and requires 
another to regulate the terms of the largest item of expenditure shall 
end, and opportunity be given for the reduction of operating expense 
to be immediately reflected in decreased cost of transportation for the 
public good. 

3. That the Adamson act, enacted under circumstances disap- 
proved by the American public, be repealed as an initial step in the 
reduction of artificial and uneconomic costs imposed upon the shipping 
public by law. 

4. That while we recognize no business can permanently operate 
at a loss, we believe every employer should join with every employe 
in the endeavor to eliminate every discoverable waste and inefficiency 
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from production, transportation and distribution which is practically 
removable, and every element in our citizenship should frankly set it: 
face against any group, whether in agriculture, business, labor 7 
transportation, that selfishly undertakes to resist necessary economic 
adjustment in any narrow endeavor to protect its personal interests t 
the expense of the permanent betterment of our national life. " 


The committee on mining condemned the assigned car Tule 
and called for the strict enforcement of the Esch-Cummins act 
which the members of the committee read as forbidding the 
use of the assigned car rule. That committee said: 9 


_ 1. As our bituminous coal deposits are ample and the 7 
mine capacity is far in excess of the oneness Fan tpn ng 
quirements, therefore safeguarding the public’s coal supply is mainly 
a — = car —_—, — transportation. , 

. 2- AS e preferential car supply was permitted to e ise its 
evil influence in 1920 with most disastrous canis to our gpl 
committee respectfully recommends that the Esch-Cummins act be 
hereafter rigidly enforced to the end that there shall be no prefer- 
ential use or assignment of railroad cars in the coal industry. This 
practice has been condemned as an evil by the fuel administration in 
1918, by the presidential coal commission in 1920, and is prohibited 
by the Esch-Cummins law, all recognizing that it results in red : 
coal costs to users of the preferential fuel cars only, and thereby 
unduly increases the cost of coal to the remainder of the coal ph 
suming public who do not enjoy the use of the preferential car It h 
the further baleful effect of increasing both unemployment and irre ng 
poeta pe gee at = mines — enjoying the use of the oc 

ars; all resulting in YT idi 1 
costs upon all coal onenamnee. ee a en oe a 


.3- As an aid to present unemployment, as a substi 
assigned car and to avert the peak load at bituminous pro yg 
committee therefore further recommends that this confere ; 
memorialize the committee of railroad executives and ask that ia 
eases accumulate and maintain along their lines of railway 
throughout this country a quantity of bituminous coal sufficient t 
take care of their requirements for a period of at least five months. 
as that quantity should provide for their requirements over any re “ 
sonable emergency that may arise, and permit the remainin; fuel 
——_ to fully —". ee ee facilities. adiicei: 
- Your committee further recommends tha i 
memorialize Congress to the effect that the lls oe bale 
monies now owing them by the federal government. : . 


5. Your commi ; i 
charge made by se nace ag ag gas gg ag ig A nan = 
increased and enough so as to insure their prompt return oa 
owning railroad, thereby materially increasing transportation facilities 

_ Vigorous support by former Chairman E. BE. Clark of the 
attitude of the Commission regarding priority orders favorin 
public utilities, schools and certain areas as to open-top om 
ment for the shipping of coal during the severe car sbutaes 
last year caused the unemployment conference to withdraw 
criticism it had made of the Commission. The strictures against 
the Commission were carried in a paragraph of the report of 
the committee on construction industries, submitted to the con- 
ference October 12. When the report was read Mr. Clark arose 
and, after upholding the Commission, asked that the paragraph 
be eliminated. This was done. when the motion to that effect 
was put by Secretary Hoover, with the understanding that the 


subject would be the object of a separate re . 
before the conference. port to be brought 


The substance of the objectionable paragraph wa 
charge that the Commission issued sshedites wihen chien fal 
hearings and deprived the construction industry of the use of 
open-top cars, and said that full hearings should be provided 
in the future. Mr. Clark declared that the Commission had 
acted for the best interests of the public, had shown no preju- 
dice for or against any given industry, and that, if full hearings 


were held, the emergency would long since have passed before 
the testimony was completed. 


The paragraph reads as follows: 


ucing 


The Interstate Commerce Commission did declar vi 

I ; ( e, without full 
hearings from all the parties interested, an emergency which took 
away from the construction industry the use of open-top cars. In the 
interest of an equal opportunity to all industry, the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission should provide full heari i re i 
matters of this kind in the future. a ae ee ee 


It was pointed out by Mr. Clark that Congress had delegated 
emergency powers to the Commission over car service solely 
in the interest of the public and the Commission had acted as 
it did regarding use of open-top cars for coal shipments only 
in response to the most urgent pleas and demands of the public 
at large. The Commission, he stated, obviously did only what 
was necessary and the thing that was required to prevent the 
people from suffering for want of coal. 


TO RELIEVE UNEMPLOYMENT 


The conference called by the President to discuss the ul 
employment problem and to seek a solution for it, will, it is 
hoped, result in means for at least a partial remedying of the 
situation, according to The Guaranty Survey, published by the 
er Trust Company of New York. The Survey says, i2 
part: ; 

“It would be unreasonable to expect the conferees to offer 4 
panacea for unemployment in this country, the causes of which 
are not merely domestic but are to be found chiefly in universal 
economic reactions that have inevitably followed the most de 
structive and exhausting war in all history. We cannot hope to 
have normal employment here when there is so much unemploy- 
ment and industrial depression elsewhere. The best way ' 
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restore the prosperity of each country is to restore the prosperity 
of all countries. 

“Perhaps the one most immediately effective measure, how- 
ever, which the government could take to ameliorate the situa- 
tion would be the funding of the existing indebtedness of the 
railroad companies on account of capital expenditures while the 
roads were under its control. That would place at the disposal 
of the roads $500,000,000 and would materially improve their 
financial position and hasten the time when they could make 
much needed expenditures for maintenance, improvements and 
expansion. 

“Some relief is being provided through the recent sale by 
the government of railroad equipment trust certificates, but the 
amount involved is as yet comparatively small, and this does 
not obviate the necessity for the funding of the indebtedness. 
To delay that action is to retard our economic recovery and pro- 
long, if not increase, unemployment. 

“The fact that the net operating income of the railroads has 
steadily increased during the last few months does not warrant 
the conclusion that the railroads are on a profitable basis, for 
they are not. The betterment in their financial condition has 
been due largely to drastic economies in operating costs, chiefly 
effected by the reduction of their working forces, and to post- 
ponement of repeir and maintenance work. It is estimated that 
the total deferred maintenance item amounts on ways and struc- 
tures to approximately $500,000.000, and on equipment to around 
$175,000,000. The freight carried by the roads during the first 
six months of this year amounted to only about 780,000,000 tons, 
as contrasted with more than 1,020,000,000 durine the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Fewer passengers, also, were car: 
ried by the roads in the first half of the current year, as com- 
pared with the first half of 1920. And it should not be forgotten 
that, despite the efforts of the railroads to increase by every 
possible means their net onerating income, they are not earning 
by a considerable margin the 51% per cent return, as contem- 
plated by the transportation act, on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s tentative valuation of their properties, namely, 
$18,900,.000,000. 

“The best construction that can reasonably be placed on the 
improvement which has lately been effected in the financial po- 
sition of the carriers is that their comparatively favorable show- 
ing under adverse conditions is a hopeful sign. It does not by 
any means remove the urgent necessity for funding their indebt- 
edness to the government, and most assuredly does not warrant 
a horizontal reduction in railroad rates.” 


FREIGHT HOUSE CONGESTION 


The Erie, by means of supplement No. 11 to its I. C. C. No. 
16225, effective November 10, has proposed a scheme for reliev- 
ing congestion at its West Street-Chambers Street freight house 
in New York by creating a constructive station adjoining the 
physical station. The plan has attracted considerable atten- 
tion for two reasons. The first is the universal interest in 
plans for avoiding the expense of delays resulting from con- 
gestion when business is even only ordinarily brisk. The second 
is to be found in the fact that in the St. Louis Terminal case 
(34 I. C. C. 453) the Commission condemned undefined points 
of constructive receipt and delivery on the west bank of the 
Mississippi because they were not available to all shippers. The 
question raised by the Erie tariff is as to whether its plan pro- 
vides such a definite scheme that the condemnation given in 
the St. Louis Terminal case is avoided by it. 


In ..em 6% the Erie publication sets forth the plan as 
follows: 


WEST STREET-CHAMBERS STREET (Constructive station adjoin- 
7s Chambers Street Ferry and Duane Street Station). (Reduc- 
ion.) 

A constructive delivery and receiving point for all kinds of freight 
which could be delivered or received under this tariff at Duane Street 
Station, through which constructive delivery and receiving point 
freight destined to shippers’ warehouses and stores, or coming from 
said warehouses and stores is handled by the United States Trucking 
Corporation. 

The United States Trucking Corporation acts as agent for these 
companies between said constructive delivery and receiving point and 
Jersey City, N. J., but do not act as agents for these companies 
between said constructive delivery and receiving point and the ware- 
house or store of the shipper or consignee. 

Freight will be delivered and received at this constructive de- 
livery and receiving point, when handled by truck between such con- 
structive delivery and receiving point and Jersey City Station, under 
contract between Erie Railroad Company, New York, Susquehanna 





& Western Railroad Company. The New Jersey and New York 
Railroad Company and the United States Trucking Corporation. 
In the St. Louis Terminal case the Commission said: “The 


construction, receipt and delivery of traffic at undefined points 
on the west bank of the Mississippi River found not to be avail- 
able to all shippers and therefore condemned. 

“Not being stations in a physical sense they are available only 
to a limited class of shippers, namely, those who use the services 
of the public transfer companies designated in the tariff.” 
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In The Traffic World, October 1, it was stated in error that 
H. B. Titcomb had been elected president of the Southern Pa- 
cific. Mr, Titcomb’s new position is with the Southern Pacific 
of Mexico. 

Clarence P. Kimball, connected with the traffic department 
of the Boston & Maine since 1892, and who was a member of 
the Association of Railroaa and Steamship Agents of Boston 
died at his home in Melrose Highlands, Mass., October 10. 

W. E. Gillespie has been appointed city freight service agent 
for the Louisville & Nashville Railroad at Pittsburgh. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


H. C. Howe, freight claim agent for the C. & N. W. Railway, 
spoke on “Co-operation Between Shipper and Carrier,” and 
Charles H. Dietrich, freight claim agent for the C. M. & St. P, 
spoke on “Claims and Claim Prevention” at the meeting of the 
Traffic Club of Oshkosh, Wis., held at the Athearn Hotel, Octo- 
ber 12. The meeting was preceded by an informal chicken 
banquet, at which the menus were in the form of time tables 
and a paper weight in the shape of a miniature locomotive was 
presented to each guest. Numerous visiting railroad executives 
were in attendance. 





The Worcester, Mass., Traffic Association held its annual 
meeting October 4 and elected the following officers for the 
coming year: President, J. P. Sloan, traffic manager, Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works; vice-presidents, H. D. Hall, traffic 
managers, Wyman & Gordon Company, and Arthur D. Fiske, 
division freight agent, American Steel & Wire Company; sec- 
retary-treasurer, J. H. Lane, manager, traffic bureau, Worcester 
Chamber of Commerce. 


At the monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh Unit, Traffic 
Group, of the National Retail Dry Goods Association, held at 
the General Forbes Hotel, August 12, reports were received 
from the delegates who had attended the national meeting at 
Washington. The meeting was addressed by E. B. Whisler, 


freight claim agent for the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, who spoke 
on claim adjustment. . 








The annual meeting and election of officers of the Traffic 
Managers’ Club of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce will 
take place at the chamber, October 19. The meeting will be 
preceded by a dinner. 





The Traffic Club of the Chamber of Commerce, Cincinnati, 
O., will give a dinner at the chamber, October 17. R. L. Mc 
Kellar, foreign freight traffic manager of the Southern Railway, 


will speak. A number of railroad executives are expected to 
attend. 


WORK OF FRANCIS B. JAMES 


After seven years’ service as chairman of the committee on 
commercial law of the commissioners on uniform state laws, 
followed by some ten years’ service as chairman of the com: 
mittee on commerce, trade and commercial law of the American 
Bar Association, Francis B. James has retired from that com- 
mittee work and will devote his attention exclusively to activities 
in the section on public utilities of the association. While he 
was chairman the sales act, warehouse receipts act, certificate 
of stock act, uniform bill of lading act, and the Pomerene act 
on bills of lading in interstate and foreign commerce were per 
fected. He will devote the time he can spare from his profes: 
sional duties in completing the book he is writing on the 
“Administration of Legal Standards by Administrative Bodies, 
which will constitute No. 6 of the American National Economics 
Series, which is a philosophical discussion of the practical 


workings of such bodies as the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion. 


TRAIN SERVICE UNIT COSTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In a statement on freight and passenger train service unit 
costs (selected expense accounts) of Class 1 roads, the Com: 
mission shows that in the month of July the cost per freight 
train mile was $1.64, as against $1.898 in July, 1920, and the 
cost of coal per net ton was $3.99, as against $4.20 in July, 1920. 

In the seven months ended with July the cost per freight 
train mile was $1.904, as against $1.867 in the correspondiné 
period in 1920, and the cost of coal per net ton was $4.37, 4 
against $3.79 in the 1920 period. P 

In the passenger train service the cost per passenger-trall 
mile in July was $0.901, as against $1.032 in July, 1920, and i 
the seven months the cost was $1.046, as against $1.015 in 192. 
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FORD GETS ANOTHER CHANCE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission, having heard that the general freight 
agent of Henry Ford’s road was under the impression that the 
hearing on his reduced coal tariff, set for Columbus, O., Sep- 
tember 12, had been canceled and that, therefore, he did not 
appear, has reset that case, I. and S. 1381, for Atlantic City, 
October 31, in connection with the hearing on formal docket 
12698, a complaint of the Southern Ohio Coal Exchange involv- 
ing relationships established by the Commission in I. and S. 774. 

The Commission asked the general freight agent if the re- 
port that he had misunderstood was true and when he said it 
was, it reassigned the case. 

In connection with that matter, the Commission has held 
that the D. T. & I. need not furnish the information requested 
as to the tonnage furnished that railroad since Ford acquireu 
it and things of that kind. The Commission will furnish infor- 
mation as to the divisions received by the Ford road. 


REDUCED IRON ORE RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A twenty-eight per cent reduction in rates on iron ore in 
Official Classification territory becomes effective this week. Per- 
mission to make the reduction, effective on five days’ notice, 
was granted October 10. The application was made by R. H. 
Collyer two days before its issuance. The lowered rates expire 
December 31, 1921. 

The assigned reason was a desire to stimulate the iron and 
steel industry and give it an opportunity to accumulate a stock 
of ore before the close of navigation on the great lakes about the 
middle of November. The reduced rates, however, will apply on 
the ore now on the docks at lower lake ports. 

The reduction means the complete elimination of the 40 per 
cent advance made August 26, 1920, and that, so far as that 
basic material is concerned, rates after about October 20 will 
be the same as they were on August 25, 1920. 


That reduction is as large as the maximum demand of any 
industry. No shipper of prominence has gone farther than to 
ask for the elimination of Ex Parte 74 rates. Many of them 
have gone only part way. The railroads, on this one basic 
material, in the greatest iron and steel producing district in 
the world, that makes as much iron and steel as England, France 
and Germany combined (and probably Belgium, too), have re- 
moved every trace of the post-war boom of 1919 and 1920 and 
have gone back to the rates, modest as they now seem to many 
shippers, ordered by Director-General McAdoo in June, 1918. 

How or why that reduction came about is not known by 
anybody in the Commission. It is not at all sure that the Le- 
high Valley precipitated it by means of the tariff which, but 
for the general permission issued to R. H. Collyer, would have 
become effective October 29, on ore from Perth Amboy to Beth- 
lehem. It now appears that the Chesapeake & Ohio, in sup- 
plement No. 2, to its I. C. C. 8828, effective September 22, cut 
the import rate on ore from Newport News ‘to the Virginia 
furnaces from $1.82 to $1.25. That is about a 30 per cent re- 
duction, and, in percentage, is greater than the cut made by 
the Lehigh Valley from Perth Amboy to Bethlehem, which cut 
was from $1.40 to $1 a gross ton. 


The cut in the ore rates would naturally be expected to be 
followed by reductions on coke, fluxing limestone and ferro 
manganese—all materials used in reducing ore to pig iron— 
if not by a cut in pig and other products. 


Philadelphia & Reading supplement 6 to its I. C. C. J-7752, 
to become effective November 10, making a reduction of 28 per 
cent in the rates on iron ore from Port Richmond and Willow 
and Noble streets in Philadelphia to Bethlehem, has been re- 
ceived by the Commission. Apparently that supplement was 
started on its way to the commission before the eastern lines, 
as a whole, had decided to ask for permission to reduce all 
rates on iron ore 28 per cent, on five days’ notice. It is taken 
as meaning that the Reading intended to make a reduction big 
enough to meet the reduction made by the Lehigh Valley from 
Perth Amboy to Bethlehem, which reduction is supposed to 
have caused the decision of the whole body of eastern lines to 
be taken. 

New York Central, Pennsylvania, B. & O. and West Shore 
tariffs carrying a 28 per cent reduction in iron ore, bearing 
the effective date of October 18, have been received. These 
tariffs establish rates two days earlier than the first advice 
given by the eastern lines. The bulk of the rates thus far filed 
apply on ex lake ore. 


PROTEST COAL RATE REDUCTION 
The Missouri Pacific has joined the Chicago & Alton in 
protesting against the reduction in freight rates on coal from 
the Kansas mines to Kansas City. The Chicago & Alton pro- 
tested against the disruption that would be caused were the 
Commission to allow the reduced rates proposed by the St. 
Louis-San Francisco and Kansas City Southern. That adjust- 
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ment was made six years ago, when, as a result of the action 
of the Chicago & Alton, lower rates on fine coal were establisheq 
at Kansas City. Since that adjustment the changes in the rates 
that have taken place were those brought about by the orders 
or permissions of the Commission. 

Reductions in rates on coal from stations on the Kansas 
City Southern to Kansas City, protested by the Alton, Misgoyy; 
Pacific, Katy, and Santa Fe, originally applying only from Kap. 
sas mines, have been extended to apply from mines in Arkangas 
and Oklahoma. The Frisco tariff apply only from districts 
one and two in Kansas and Missouri. 


LUMBER RATE HEARING 
The Trafic World Washington Buregy 


In presenting their side of the controversy started by the 
formal complaint of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 
against the Illinois Central and its connections, the northem 
railroads October 7 placed E. P. Bates, freight traffic manager 
of the Pennsylvania, on the stand to speak for the eastern trunk 
lines. In the first quarter of this year, he said, the roads in the 
eastern district had handled 12,385,000 tons of forest products, 
the lumber tonnage constituting 5.4 per cent of the total. Elini- 
nation of the increase in rates allowed under Ex Parte No. 74, 
he said, would cause a loss to the Pennsylvania alone of more 
than $7,000,000 a year. 


In April, May and June, Mr. Bates said, the ,movement of 
iron and steel showed a falling off of 50 per cent in comparison 
with the tonnage for the corresponding period of 1920. The 
reduction in lumber and other forest products tonnage, he said, 
was 40.8 per cent, so that the intimation of the witnesses for 
the complainants that their industry was worse off than any 
other was not borne out by the figures so far as the eastem 
roads were concerned. 


He suggested that a large part of the reduction was due 
to the disappearance of the export business. In May and June 
only 93 carloads of lumber were exported from New York. Ih 
the corresponding months of 1920, the exports from New York 
were 464 cars. 


Earnings on the Pennsylvania in the first seven months 
of the current year were sufficient to allow a return on the 
value of the property used at the rate of 1.45 per cent per annum. 

Samuel House, general freight agent for the Baltimore & 
Ohio, said a cut in the rates as proposed by the complainants 
would cause a substantial loss to the Baltimore & Ohio. The 
lumber tonnage-on that road,-he said;--constituted~4.12 per cent 
of the total. He agreed with Mr. Bates. The figures of the 
latter, with which Mr. House agreed, showed that there was a 
falling off in the tonnage of lumber and other forest products 
hauled by the roads in the eastern district, the tonnage for 
the second quarter being smaller than for the first. The re 
duction was from 12,385,000 to 10,786,000, but the decrease in 
the tonnage of iron and steel was greater than that. 


J. K. Dent, assistant to the vice-president of the Louisville 
& Nashville, who has direct charge of traffic, was put on the 
stand to show, by figures, that the elimination of the Ex Parte 
No. 74 increases would be a serious matter. He presented fig 
ures to show that the increase in the advantage of the short-haul 
lumbermen was not so great as indicated by the complainants. 

At the afternoon session of October 6 F. A. Burke of Nash 
ville, chief commerce clerk of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis, testified that that road had a deficit in 1920 of $1,956,843, 
while from September 1, 1920, when the guaranty period ended, 
to July 31, 1921, the net deficit was $1,099,852. 


“It is obvious,” Mr. Burke said, “that with its present rates 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railroad has not beet 
able to earn a return on its property investment and should 
the rates on forest products, which for the year 1920 repre 
sented 17 per cent of the total tonnage originating on that line, 
be reduced without a corresponding increase in the rates @ 
other commodities, it would be difficult to forecast the result. 

Mr. Burke told the Commission that the road’s financial 
condition this year compelled drastice economies through a big 
reduction in maintenance expenditures, but in view of the fact 
that this maintenance work must eventually be done, such 4 
reduction was not a saving, but merely deferred expenditure. 
For the months of May, June and July this year, that road e& 
pended for maintenance of way and structures $685,949, or 4 
reduction of 47.6 per cent, compared with the amount expended 
for the same purpose the same months in 1920, while fd 
maintenance of equipment the road spent during the thre 
months this year $1,177,104, or a reduction of 27.9 per cell 
compared with the same months the year before. This made 
a total of $1,863,054 spent for maintenance work, Mr. Burk 
said, or $1,076,891, or 36.6 per cent less than during the salt 
quarter in 1920. 


He also testified that the road had 3,500 cars, approximatel! 
one-third of the total owned by the company, now in need 0 
repairs which could not be made because the company had not 
the money to spend for that purpose. It was testified that 
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Monthly Sailings to Principal Ports 
West Coast, South America—Direct Service 
Monthly Freight and Passenger Sailings 
Leeward and Windward Islands, Venezuela, Curacao 
and Colombian Ports 
Three week freight sailings 
Haitien, Dominican and Cuban South Side Ports 


For particulars apply 
604-12 Queen & Crescent Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
New York Office: 10 Hanover St. Chicago Office: 646 Marquette Bldg. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Orleanship”’ 


New Orleans & 


South American S.S. Co. 
INCORPORATED 


uct 


REGULAR SERVICES 
FREIGHT and PASSENGER 





Between ‘ 
NEW YORK MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE BOSTON PORTLAND, ME. 
and 
UEENSTOWN ANTWERP BRISTOL 
PLYMOUTH HAMBURG GLASGOW 
LONDON MEDITERRANEAN HAVRE 
LONDONDERRY LIVERPOOL ROTTERDAM 
CHERBOURG ——- DANZIG 


Import and Export Freight Shipments Solicited 
COMPANY’S OFFICES, Cunard Building, CHICAGO 
S. W. Cor. Dearborn and Randolph Sts. Telephone Central 2050 


ROUTE YOUR CARGO VIA 


Mobile:Gulfport=Pensacola 
SHORT LINE EXPORT OUTLET 


From Mississippi Valley and Ohio Valley Points 


Liner Service: Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Belfast, Dublin and Bristol Channel Ports 


We Solicit General Cargo 


LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER 
8S. COAHOMA COUNTY or Sub..Due Mobile Oct. 18th 
8.8. CLAVARACK or Sub Due Mobile Nov. 23rd 
HAMBURG AND BREMEN 


8.8. EASTERN SUN 
8.8. AFOUNDRIA or Sub 
8S. WILDWOOD or Sub 


LONDON 


In port loading 
Due Mobile Oct. 23rd 
Due Mobile Nov. 20th 


SS. MANATEE 
S.S. MAIDEN CREEK or Sub 


Due Mobile Oct. 10th 
Due Mobile Nov. 4th 


Waterman Steamship Corporation 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 
Our Service Backed by 18 Years’ Experience 





THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


NOSA LINE 





“Ship by Water” 


PROMPT, REGULAR SERVICE VIA 


WILLIAMS LINE 


BETWEEN 


New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 


Los Angeles (Wilmington) 
San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle and Tacoma 


Through Bills of Lading issued to San Diego, Oakland, 
Stockton and Sacramento, Cal.; Astoria, Ore.; Tacoma, 
Wash.; Puget Sound, Hawaiian and Far East Ports 


For Rates, Dates of Sailing and other information apply to 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CO., Inc. 
11 Water St., New York 


Telephone, Bowling Green, 7394 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Drexel Building 


Baltimore, Md. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Keyser Building 


Oliver Building 


And at our Branch Offices in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 





Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


Under American Flag-PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT-Established 1848 


SAN FRANCISCO-BALTIMORE SERVICE 
“PANAMA CANAL CRUISE” 


From San Francisco, Los Angeles to Baltimore, calling at ports in 
Mexico, Guatemala, Salvador, Nicaragua and Cuba 


S. S. Venezuela sails from San Francisco October 29th 
S. S. Colom bia sails from Baltimore November 7th 


PANAMA SERVICE 
San Francisco to Mexico, Central America and Canal Zone 
Sailings approximately every twenty-one days 


TRANS-PACIFIC SERVICE 
**The Sunshine Belt to the Orient”’ 


San Francisco to Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Manila, 
ongkong 
Passenger and freight sailings by new and luxurious U. S. Ship- 
ping Board 21,100-ton displacement, 1744-knot, steamers S. S. 
Golden State (November 5th); S. S. Hoosier State (Decem- 
ber 17th); S. S. Empire State (February 7th). 


MANILA-EAST INDIA SERVICE 


San Francisco direct to India, calling at Honolulu, Manila, Saigon, 
Singapore, Colombo, Madras, Calcutta 


Passenger and freight sailings monthly by new and commodious 

U. S. Shipping Board 20,000-ton displacement steamers S. S. 

— State (November |5th); S. S. Creole State (Decem- 
r 15th). 


Through bills of lading issued to and from points beyond ports of call 

For rates and other information apply to any railroad or tourist agency, or to 

General Passenger and Ticket office: 621 Market St., San Francisco 
General Offices: 508 California Street, San Francisco 


10 Hanover Square, N. Y. 400 Exchange Place, Baltimore 
Managing Agents: U. S. Shipping Board 
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from five 10 seven per cent of the cars on line formerly were 
regarded as normally in need of repairs. 

Other witnesses were J. F. Dartt of Chicago, auditor of 
disbursements, and J. L. Sheppard of Memphis, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent for the Illinois Central Railroad. Mr. Dartt 
testified the cost of new equipment has increased from 100 to 
144 per cent. Both he and Mr. Sheppard filed statistics to show 
the extent to which a reduction in freight rates on hardwood 
would affect the revenues of that company. 

According to G. E. Schnitzer, assistant general freight agent 
of the Rock Island at Little Rock, the hardwood lumber industry, 
in that part of the country, is in not as great distress as the 
cotton industry. That is what he told the Commission at the 
hearing in the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association case at 
the morning session of October 8. 

Hardwood lumber shipments, C. C. P. Rousch, assistant 
freight traffic manager for the Missouri Pacific, said, have been 
falling off for a number of years. The present comparatively 
small tonnage is due to the stagnation in the building trade 
and the many substitutes for lumber. In the period from Jan- 
uary to August, he said, there was a decrease of thirty per cent 
in comparison with the shipments in the corresponding period 
of 1920, using Chicago as the point for making the comparison. 
From Memphis, in the first six months of this year, 444 cars 
were forwarded, while in the corresponding months of last year, 
the shipments totaled 680 cars. There was a big slump in ship- 
ments during the first three months of this year, Mr. Rousch 
said, but the recovery in May and June of this year was so good 
that the shipments exceeded those in May and June of 1920. 

L. E. Wettling of Chicago, manager of the Statistical Bureau, 
Western Lines, appearing in opposition to the application, said 
that from September 1, 1920, when the guaranty period ended, 
until July 31 last, the net operating income of the railroads of 
the United States was at the annual rate of return of only 2.7 
per cent on their tentative valuation or $554,110,000 short of 
the amount expected to be earned during that period from the 
rates fixed by the Commission. 

During the first seven months this year, the net operating 
income of the railroads was $213,552,000, Mr. Wettling testified, 


_which would be at the annual rate of return of only 2.2 per cent 


on their valuation. Because of the serious slump in traffic, and 
the resulting decrease in gross revenues, he said, the roads were 
compelled to make drastic cuts in expenditures for maintenance 
work. 

In order to have kept the maintenance of the railroad sys- 
tems of the country during the first six months this year up to 
the point that existed during the first nalf in 1920, Mr. Wettling 
testified that $1,303,485,000 would have been expended. In 
reality, however, he said, the roads are short in their maintenance 
work during that period approximately $290,496,357, which, if 
it had been spent, would have more than absorbed the earnings 
of the roads during the first seven months this year. This de- 
ferred maintenance work must eventually be made up, Mr. 
Wettling said, in order to enable the carriers to maintain the 
proper physical condition of their roads and equipment. 

In response to an inquiry by Commissioner Cox, Mr. Wettling 
said, in view of the large number of bad order freight cars which, 
however, cannot be repaired, owing to lack of sufficient funds on 
the part of the roads to do the work, a sudden marked increase 
in the volume of traffic would result in a car shortage. If the 
roads had the money, to do the work, he estimated that five or 
six months would be required to put the roads back into the 
efficient condition that existed in 1917. 

Reduction in hardwood rates would provide little relief for; 
the hardwood industry while it would have serious effect on the 
revenues of the carriers, testified F. H. Behring, commerce agent 
of the Southern Railway Company. A reduction of four cents 
per 1,000 pounds would result in a saving to the shipper of only 
40 cents, he testified, and eight cents would mean a saving of 
only 80 cents. He also testified that the hardwood industry 
should look somewhere else for relief other than to the rail- 
roads. 

In New York, he said, the average price of plain white oak 
per thousand feet in July this year was $125, while in Cincin- 
nati it was $55.25 or a difference of $69.75, while the freight rate 
on 1,000 feet of plain white oak between these points was only 
$16.65. In New York the average price of yellow rough, poplar, 
he said, was $125, while in Cincinnati $53.25 was charged, or a 
difference of $71.75. The freight rate between those cities, he 
said, per 1,000 feet was only $11.10 for that grade of poplar. 

Mr. Behring furnished the Commission with statistics which 
showed that the net operating income of the Southern railway 
during the eleven months was only at the annual rate of return 
of 1.46 per cent on the property investment, which he pointed out 
was an inadequate return to enable the road to reduce its rates 
on forest products. 

Other witnesses were S. C. Matthews of St. Louis, assistant 
freight traffic manager of the Pennsylvania, and J. K. Dent of 
Louisville, assistant to the vice-president of the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad. 

Arguments were made and rebuttal testimony was given in 
the hardwood lumber case October 10, and the case was sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the Commission. The time used 
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in giving the testimony and completing the arguments was the 
shortest ever allotted for the disposition of what amounted to 
a general rate complaint. 

In contravention of tetsimony offered by the railroaq com- 
panies, Frank Carnahan, the eastern representative of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, the California Redwood 
Association, and other lumber organizations, said that the forest 
products moving in the South and Southwest in the year ended 
September 1, 1920, used 155,000 fewer cars than in the preceding 
year. He said there had been substantially no reduction in the 
number of cars used for pine, thus proving, he said, that the 
slump in the lumber traffic of the southern and southwestern 
lines was due entirely to the displacement of southern hard. 
wood from northern markets. 

James E. Stark, president of a number of lumber com. 
panies, who testified in chief, took the stand again to say that 
last year he had sold hardwood car stock to the Chicago & 
Northwestern at $55 a thousand f. o. b. mills. Within the last 
month, he said, he had submitted a bid as low as $15 a thou 
sand for the same grade of lumber to the same railroad, but 
had not obtained any business on his bid, the declaration being 
made that his offering was not low enough. 

C. E. Sherrill, another lumber manufacturer, said he had 
reduced the price of both soft and hard wood from the high 
level of last year, but hardwood, he said, was not selliig. Pine, 
on the contrary, he said, was moving with comparative free- 
dom, proving to him that, regardless of the fact that the south- 
ern manufacturers had reduced the prices of the lower grade 
of hardwood way below the cost of production, the railroad 
rates were so great a factor in the cost as to shut the southern 
hardwood out of northern markets. 

J. V. Norman, attorney for the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, was the only speaker for the complainants. The 
railroad side of the case was argued by Henry Thurtell, for the 

. C. & St. L.; C. S. Humburg, for the Illinois Central; E. D. 
Mohr, for the L. & N.; C. B. Northrop, for the Southern; E. A. 
Lucas, for the Pennsylvania; and M. G. Roberts, for the St. 
Louis-Southwestern, Rock Island, and other southwestern lines. 

The central thought in Mr. Norman’s argument was that 
the business of the country has been built up of long-haul rates 
which have the effect of putting into every important market 
of consumption producers of all parts of the country. Elimi- 
nation of the southern hardwood, he said, if continued, would 
mean a runaway market as soon as there was any appreciable 
increase in the demand for that variety of lumber. One cause 
of the country’s troubles, he said, was the elimination of 
the producers having the long hauls from the competitive 
markets. Their elimination, it was said, meant practically 
starvation in one part of the country and full business in cer- 
tain other parts. The effect, he said, was to localize commerce 
and set the current of business in directions never given to 
them heretofore. 

Answering a question by Commissioner Meyer, Mr. Norman 
said that inasmuch as the business of the country had been 
founded on the long haul, it would be to the interest of the 
country to have it continued, even if the local hardwoods of 
the North and East were being cut in sufficient quantities to 
supply the local markets. 

“We deem this a very important matter,” said Mr. Norman. 
“The hardwood lumber business has been depleted to the utmost, 
the lumbermen have done all they possibly could to keep their 
mills going, even to the extent of offering to their employes 
wages of which they were ashamed, knowing them to be less 
than the cost of living. The only insuperable factor thus fat 
found is the freight rate. We have had a large number of 
conferences with the railroads in an effort to bring about the 
readjustment suggested by the Commission in its report on Ex 
Parte 74, but have achieved nothing.” 

Mr. Humburg devoted himself to the rates on logs in sup 
port of his contention that the southern hardwood lumbermen 
have been called upon to bear smaller increases on them thal 
their competitors in other districts. He pointed out that they 
did not have to bear any part of the 5 or 15 per cent advances, 
that the increase under General Order 28 was limited and that 
under Ex Parte 74 their increase was only 25 per cent, while 
the increase in the North was 40 per cent, in the West 35, and 
interterritorial 33144 per cent. 

Mr. Thurtell admitted that some of the railroads had fore 


’ gone some of the revenue assured them by the Commission § 


permissive report in Ex Parte 74, but insisted that they should 
not be required by order of the Commission to forego any reve 
nues given them by the Commission’s report in that case; 1 
other words, that whatever changes the executives thought 
should be made, they should be permitted to make, but that 
the Commission, having given its judgment as to the _ 
needed to give the return specified in section 15-A, should n° 
itself by subsequent order prescribe any other rates. 


Copies of the current DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD 
for eastern subscribers are mailed on the “Broadway 
Limited” and “20th Century Limited” trains. 
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Be a Certified 


ciit@uChintyay 


Learn By This 
New Quick Method 


/ ‘NX 
Salary $2,500 to $10,000 


A Year and More 


Get into this new big pay field now! The traffic director of a Detroit 
concern earns $19,500 a year—a Cleveland traffic man receives $24,000. 
Of course every man cannot equal these brilliant successes, but number- 
less traffic positions pay from $2,500 to $10,000 a year. The work is 
fascinating and intensely interesting and the rewards are big. Thou- 
sands of — are needed now. Why don’t you qualify for one of these 
big pay jo 


Sane North China 
Line 


(Columbia Pacific Shipping Company) 
o& PORTLAND, OREGON 


Regular direct service without transhipment 
between Portland, Oregon, and Shanghai, 
Tsingtao, Tientsin (Taku Bar), 
Chinwangtao and Dairen 


Vessels also call at Yokohama and Kobe 
Sailings Every Twenty-one Days From 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
(ALL AMERICAN flag A-1 Steel Steamers) 


SS “WEST NIVARIA” October 31 
SS “VINITA” November 21 
SS “WEST KADER” December 12 
SS “WEST KEATS” January 2 


Transhipment at Shanghai to American River steamers for 
Nanking, Pukow, Hankow and other open 
Yangtse River ports. 


FOR RATES AND OTHER INFORMATION APPLY 
Sudden & Christenson 


General Eastern Agents 
44 Whitehall St., New York City 


or UNITED AMERICAN LINES, Agents 
327 South La Salle St., Chicago 
























































Learn in Spare Time 


You can quickly master the secrets of traffic management through 
our simple method of spare time study. The American Commerce Asso- 
ciation staff of experts can qualify you for a good traffic job in an 
amazingly short time. You don’t need to take a moment’s time from 
your present work—and after you have qualified we assist you to secure 
a well-paid position. 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


Let us send you this free illustrated book on traffic management and 
traffic opportunities. Find out what we have done for hundreds of suc- 
cessful members and what they say of the A. C. A. arn how we can 
help you to a lasting success and a position of prestige and importance. 
Don’t delay! Send us a postal today! Address 


AMERICAN COMMERCE ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 210-C 4043 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, II. 


. or 
Columbia Pacific Shipping Company 
General Offices 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Oregon 





Freight and Express Claims 











Against Common Carriers 


OR 


Loss, Damage, Injury, and Delay 


Should be turned into cash 


Strong 
Shipping 
Tags 
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A TAG strong 
enough to with- 
stand bad weather and 
rough handling is 
“shipment insurance.” 
The cost of a single 
lost shipment often ex- 
ceeds the price of ten 
thousand strong tags. 


WE shall be glad to 
send you sam- 
ples and prices and the 
Dennison circular con- 
taining the latest ex- 
press and freight rul- 
ings. 
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Our department devoted exclusively 
to the handling of 


Freight and Express Claim Collections 


can do this for you. 


The Aard Agency 
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Freight and Express Claim Collection Dept. Write to 
J. V. DeLANEY in charge S) P 
emusoncllanupachning So. 
CHICAGO REFERENCES: . A 
Foreman Brothers Bank 808 Westminster Bldg. THE TAG MAKERS 


Central Trust Company 
Denney & Company 
Crutchfield, Woolfolk & Clore 
F. E. Nellis & Company 

M. Piowaty & Sons 

S. T. Fish & Company 


110 So. Dearborn St. Dept. TW 


Chicago, Illinois 


Framingham, Mass. 
Sales Offices in 24 Large Cities 
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DRY GOODS TRAFFIC MEN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Traffic Group of the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion concluded its meeting in Washington last week with a visit 
to President Harding. 

In a report on bills of lading and legislation, submitted by 
C. H. Seaman, of Pittsburgh, chairman of the committee, aboli- 
tion of the bills of lading committee was recommended. The 
report stated that “such associations as the National Industrial 
Traffic League, embodying in its membership the best traffic: 
brains of the country, carefully look after these matters for the 
shippers’ benefit.” 

Repeal of the transportation taxes, including the tax on 
express shipments, was recommended by the committee. 

A. C. Albee, chairman of the freight rate and tariff construc- 
tion committee, reported what the National Industrial Traffic 
League has been trying to do toward having the railroads cut 
out the minimum class scale established by General Order No. 
28, so that the class rates will go back to the form and substance, 
increases excepted, of what they were before the Director-Gen- 
eral made that change. He said the League had not been able 
to accomplish anything. Therefore, he suggested that the Traf- 
fic Group’s committee be excused from further effort in that 
direction. 

With regard to store door delivery, Chairman Albee reported 
what the National Industrial Traffic League had done and recom- 
mended that, on account of the complexity of the subject, the 
Traffic Group make no recommendation on the subject, but refer 
it to a special committee with instructions to report at the 
February meeting. 

T. F. McGrath, of the service committee, made a report on 
the work that has been done toward formulating a standard 
transit insurance policy intended to cover shipments while in 
transit by rail carriers and their water connections. The policy 
that has been formulated includes seven innovations, as follows: 


(1) No valuation has to be declared on express shipments. 

(2) It has a pilferage clause, which has been one of the most 
difficult clauses to collect from the carrier. 

(3) It covers merchandise delivered to our customers, whether by 
our own or public conveyance, also for merchandise returned by cus- 
tomer, whether customer’s own goods or otherwise. 


(4) It covers an act of God, fire, regardless of origin, earth- 
quake, etc. 


(5) Another innovation is that it includes coastwise transporta- 
ven. — only in the Atlantic, but also the Pacific Ocean, Great Lakes 
and gulfs. 


(6) The peepee is based on one-quarter of the gross busi- 
ness on merchandise received by express or freight, excluding local 
and parerls post at a cost of 7c per $100. 

7) Settlements—The company agrees to make all settlements 
within thirty days from date presented. 


The policy is also to include four features which have never 
before been even hinted at in other transit policies, as follows: 


(1) Household furniture is eliminated and is covered. 

(2) Damage by rain is covered. 

(3) The limit feature via Panama Canal, used by houses on the 
Pacific Coast, will cost 45c per $100 of the actual amount shipped. 

(4) Goods on approval or exhibition can be specially insured on 
the same policy by attaching rider to cover same at a small cost of 
25c per $100 for ten days. 


BUILDING UP FREIGHT SERVICE 


M. J. Gormley, chairman of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association, spoke on the subject, “Building 
Up the Freight Service,” before the Traffic Group of. the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association in Washington, October 7. 

“As I view it,” said he, “this question involves: 


(1) In what respect does the freight service need building up? 
(2) What are the basic facts in connection with the transportation 
industry today that make this building up or rebuilding necessary? 


) What are the vital necessities of the railroads in this building 
up or rebuilding program? 


(4) What is the paramount necessity of the shippers in this build- 
ing up program which the railroads are undertaking? 


“There are a great many more things involved than those I 
have stated, but as these are some of the principal questions, 
will deal only with them in order that I may not take up more 
of your time than is absolutely necessary to give you my im- 
pression of the present situation. : 

“On Question Number One: Today there is no actual short- 
age of transportation with possible exception of perishable traffic, 
and no complaint about the movement of traffic of any kind. 
That this is the condition in the face of the fact that there were 
loaded on the railroads during the week ending September 23, 
1921, 873,305 cars, which is 86.6 per cent of the cars loaded 
during the corresponding period of last year, is the very best 
indication that there has been a very remarkable improvement 
in the efficiency of the transportation machine. The maximum 
business of last year was during the week ending October 23, 
when 1,010,961 cars were loaded and this exceeded any previous 
cecords of the railroads. The record of September 23 this year 
is only 13.6 per cent less than the peak week of last year when 
eonsidered only from standpoint of cars loaded and not tonnage. 
During this week of September 23 there was a heavy increase 
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in the movement of grain and grain products over the same 
week of the previous year, but this, unfortunately, was offset 
by a greater decrease in coal, forest products, coke and ore. [f 
we stop with the presentation of these facts it would appear 
that the freight service does not need a general building up, but 
this is only part of the story. We must face the following facis: 
There are in the country today 374,431 cars in bad order, dj- 
vided 183,486 box, 153,275 coal, and 37,670 miscellaneous types, 
There are also 201,153 surplus cars—that is, cars for which 
there is no demand. This means that there is a total of 575,584 
cars out of commission today, classed as surplus and bad order, 
or 24.6 per cent of the total ownership. In considering this, 
however, we must keep in mind that the bad order situation js 
always with us, but to a less extent than it is at the present 
time. Considered from the standpoint of a liberal allowance, 
under present conditions there should not be an excess of 7 
per cent of the freight cars of the country in bad order. There 
should be only about 160,886 cars in bad order, which means, if 
that were the condition, the number of cars now reported ag 
surplus, or available in excess of the demand, would be 414,698, 

“The problem now before the railroads is to repair or re. 
build the bad order cars that can be so treated, and to replace 
with new cars those that cannot be economically repaired or 
rebuilt and make other necessary additions to the equipment. 
These facts, with the further fact that there were in existence 
27,048 less cars under date of July 1, 1921, than on July 1, 1920, 
gives you what might properly be termed a bird’s-eye view of 
the car situation today. 

“The heavily decreased earnings, with the extremely high 
operating costs, have made it necessary for the railroads to 
curtail their maintenance expenditures to the lowest possible 
limit that would enable them to furnish good service, with an 
immediate prospect of a business increase, together with the 
carrying out of the proposed plan for funding of the indebtedness 
cf the raliroads to the government for capital expenditures, 
which means, improvements made on the railroads by the Rail. 
road Administration during the period of federal control. Unless 
this is done, this indebtedness to the government would be de- 
ducted from the amounts to be paid by the government to the 
railroads in the final settlement for the use of the lines during 
federal control. Stated another way, this will have the effect 
of providing funds for the rebuilding program of the railroads 
and which are not available from any other source. 

“With this accomplished we believe the railroads could put 
in condition all cars that are awaiting repairs in excess of 7 
per cent and thereby make available sufficient equipment to 
handle up to at least the past records of performance; but what 
concerns the railroads and the shippers today is the providing 
of facilities that will not only take care of business up to the 
maximum of the past, but the possible maximum of the future, 
and unless the revenues of the railroads are sufficient to attract 
capital to that channel it follows to a certainty that commercial 
expansion of the country will be impossible. 

“Now comes question No. 2, as to the facts that make this 
building up or rebuilding necessary. 

“I do not want to tire you with post-mortems, as I believe 
that now is the time to look forward and not backward, bu 
post-mortems are often performed to find out what caused the 
death of the patient in order that the knowledge gained thereby 
may be used in finding a cure for future cases. Our memories 
are very short in this country, but if you will recall, the railroad 
officers were for several years pointing out to the people that 
unless there was an increase in their revenues they would be 
unable to expand to meet the growing transportation needs of 
the country. It is regrettable that they were able to convince 
only themselves of this fact. This is the real reason why 4 
building-up program of the railroads is now necessary and iD 
progress. " 

“This brings us to question No. 3, as to the vital necessities 
of the railroads in this building-up or rebuilding program. This 
can be stated in three words—sufficient net earnings. 


“By not obtaining sufficient net earnings the railroads will 
be unable to enlarge their facilities to provide for the movement 
of the possible maximum traffic of the future with a service 
equal to that rendered today. We maintain that the people of 
this country are always entitled to as good service as they are 
getting today and, if they will keep this in mind and not let the 
mistakes of the past be their guide post in the future, ant 
insist on a constructive program for commercial expansion, be 
believe this service can be furnished and maintained. This 
brings to our minds the wholesale demand today for a decrease 
in the freight rates. A great many people apparently can only 
see this situation from the standpoint of rate reductions antl 
they have the mistaken idea that the only way traffic can be 
stimulated is by reduction in the freight rates. I do not quality 
as competent to discuss the freight rates, but I do not thins 
that anyone needs to be an expert in that direction today 
realize if he takes the time and the trouble to study the situ 
tion from every angle that the rate situation has but 4 very 
small bearing on the question of the traffic movement — 
Without a doubt there are rates that are out of line, but a grea 
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POOL CAR DISTRIBUTORS FOR SOUTHWEST 
TEXAS AND MEXICO 


IDEAL FACILITIES FOR PERMANENT 
STOCK DISTRIBUTION 


500,000 SQUARE FEET FLOOR SPACE 


WAREHOUSES AT HOUSTON, 
FT. WORTH AND GALVESTON 












The W. L. Richeson Co., Ine. 


EXPORT SHIPPING 
FOR ACCOUNT OF PRINCIPALS 
THROUGHOUT the WORLD 


FREIGHT BROKERS AND 
FORWARDERS 















(Main Office) 
613-21 Whitney-Central Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS 


401 Produce Exchange 


2nd Floor Steele Bldg. 
NEW YORK CITY GALVESTON 





ANNOUNCES 
THE OPENING OF ITS OFFICE AT 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
515 RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLDG. 


ON OCTOBER ist, 1921 


UNDER THE LOCAL MANAGERSHIP OF MR. K. M. WHARRY 





R. B. YOUNG, President and Manager 


Savannah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co. 
312-314-316 WILLIAMSON STREET P. 0. Box 985 


General Storage — Re-Consigning — Distributing, Forwarding — 
Prompt and Efficient Service, Exceptional Facilities—Custom House 
Brokers—Track Connections with all Rallroads and Steamship 
s—Members American Chain of Warehouses—Members Amer- 
tcan Warehousemen’s Association 
Phone No. 4883 SAVANNAH, GA. 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service and Carload 
Distributors 
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HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Binyon-O Keefe Fireproof Stg. Co. 


The House of Real Service 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY 


Established in 1868 


General Transfer and Storage Business 
Four Warehouses on Terminal Tracks 
255,000 Square Feet 


Special attention given Merchandise Stocks, 
Storage Accounts and handling of Car- 
loads for Distribution. 


NO SWITCHING CHARGE ON CARLOAD SHIPMENTS 


MEXICO 


Exporters, Attention! 


Port of Laredo Cleared 


Through the splendid cooperation of the Nationa 
Lines of Mexico, freight congestion, at this port’ 
has been entirely relieved and we are now pre- 
pared to render service of the highest efficiency. 


Route your merchandise for reforwarding via our 


PACKAGE CARS 


FIVE to SIX DAY SERVICE to MEXICO CITY 


Camphuis & Company, Inc. 


Forwarding Agents 


LAREDO .. . TEXAS 


Largest and Best Equipped Forwarding 
Organization on the Mexican Border 


OFFICES: 
Laredo, Texas El Paso, Texas Eagle Pass, Texas 
Nuevo Laredo, Tamps. Juarez, Chih. 
Piedras Negras, Coah. Mexico City Monterrey, N. L. 


Write us for full particulars and request 
a copy of our shipping instrux tions. 





ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage Carload Distribution 


Members American Warehousemen’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses 


B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


GENERAL STORAGE DISTRIBUTION 
BONDED SPACE FOR GOODS SHIPPED IN BOND 


INTERNATIONAL WAREHOUSE CO., Ine. 
200,000 Sq. Ft. Floor Space — Fireproof — Bonded — $200,800 Capital 
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many modifications have been made in these rates and are bein:; 
made daily. A glance at the freight loadings today, I think, 
will convince anyone who has an open mind that these are the 
facts. It has been shown that a decrease in the selling price 
of commodities very many times in excess of any possible re- 
duction in the freight rates has failed to move the traffic. In 
my opinion—and I would like it understood that this is my 
opinion only—the fact that there has been so great a clamor 
for freight rate reduction has had more to do with holding backc 
the movement of traffic than any excessive freight rates. In sup- 
port of this statement I call your attention to the fact that an 
increase in freight rates of 40 per cent means that on one suit 
of clothes shipped from the New England states to Chicago it 
has amounted to less than 2 cents, and on a barrel of flour 
from Minneapolis to Detroit it meant 17 cents; on a tub of 
butter of 28 pounds from Omaha to Chicago it meant 5% cents, 
or approximately one-fifth of a cent a pound. You can review 
the entire list and find almost a similar situation. 

“TI know there are some very well-defined opinions that the 
railroads are unnecessarily losing short-haul traffic to trucks, 
barges, etc., by reason of these high freight rates, but, gentle- 
men, I maintain that if transportation can be provided by truck: 
or barges for short-haul traffic more economically than can be 
provided by the steam lines then most certainly it should go two 


the cheaper lines of transportation, provided they, like the rail-’ 


roads, are required to pay their proper part of the country’; 
taxation expenses; and right at this point I call your attention 
to what I doubt many of you know—that the taxes paid by the 
transportation companies of this country amounted in 1920 to 
$278,868,668, an increase of $180,241,820 over 1911 or 183 per cent. 

“This brings us to the fourth and the most important ques- 
tion of all, and that is: ‘What is the paramount necessity of the 
shippers in this building-up program of the railroads?’ 


“I think you all agree that the only time there is a general 
public clamor for a reduction in freight rates is at a time when 
business is moving in small volume and the service on the rail- 
roads the best. Without a doubt every one here will recall at 
some time in the last three years you have said that what we 
need is service, the most expensive thing for us is low rates 
and poor service. This country has gone through, in the last 
four years, periods when the service was anything but satis- 
factory, due, of course, in a large measure, to the war condi- 
tions, but to other causes too numerous to mention today; but 
I would ask of any of you gentlemen to answer your own question 
as to whether you would prefer seeing that the railroads obtain 
sufficient net earnings to provide the same service you are 
getting today, or would you prefer a lowering of the freight 
rates and, what would consequently follow, a blocking of the 
expansion of the transportation machine of this country? 

“TI have been fortunate enough to have spent nearly all of 
the last two years on the industrial side and I know there were 
times during that period when the answer to that question would 
have been: ‘The cheapest thing for the industry is that the rail- 
roads be maintained at a level that would attract capital to 
railroad investment and thereby expand the transportation ma- 
chine so that it would be able at all times to move the maximum 
business with entire satisfaction.’ 


“We should never lose sight of the fact that to provide 
first-class service at times of peak movement of traffic means 
that for certain seasons of the year there must be maintained 
a very great surplus capacity. Right at the present moment the 
energies of the railroads are being directed to moving the largest 
perishable traffic in their history, estimated to be 40 per cent 
in excess of last year, when it was considered that there was a 
very heavy movement; this must be made with no more refrig- 
erator cars in service and, in fact, I think a detailed check 
would show to be less cars in service than previous years. In 
looking over these estimated figures I could not help but recall 
that the refrigerators now being used for that movement have 
been standing on the side tracks of the railroads of this coun- 
try awaiting business for as long as five or six months. This 
surplus capacity can only be maintained at a very considerable 
expense. 


“I wonder how many of us today really realize that trans- 
portation is the right hand of industry. The lack of transportation 
today has more to do with famine in China and Russia than 
anything else. I assume you all know that in this country 
there are about 270,000 miles of main line tracks and if we 
include all of the sidings this mileage would reach 400,000. 
Transportation is the biggest industry in the United States and 
for a great many years the railroad development was very 
much ahead of the industrial development. The foresight of the 
railroad officers that made that possible in the past is just as 
great today as it was then and they will meet the situation and 
again bring railroad development to the point where it leads the 
industrial development if they are given a reasonably free hand 
where their incentive and initiative can be used to its fullest 
extent. Take away the initiative of an organization and you 
have undermined its foundation. 

“If your organization and other similar organizations and 
individual shippers will study this and view it from the stand- 
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point of your own future interests, I am sure you will see that 
the transportation industry is given an opportunity to again 


resume its proper place in the commercial development of this 
country.” 


RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION DISCUSSED 


At the meeting of the National Traffic Service Association 
October 6 in Pittsburgh, Professor Ripley’s scheme of rail con. 
solidations was discussed. 

The members present stated that they could not endorse the 
plan, saying that‘in their opinion neither competent service nor 
competition would be retained under it. 

President Herman appointed a committee consisting of Wal- 
ter R. Work and Chas. Fretz of Work & Fretz, Detroit; L. F 
Gerkins of the Railway Traffic Agency, Toledo, and Harry §, 
Elkins of Johnson & Elkins of Washington, D. C., for the pur 
pose of suggesting lines that might be consolidated for the pur. 
pose of rendering through service, yet retaining ample competi- 
tion. As examples the following plans covering three continental 
routes were suggested: 


First Example: New York Central Lines (except Michigan Central 
and Big Four railroads), Chicago & Northwestern (except Wisconsin, 
pees ag tee and South Dakota lines) and Mobile & Ohio R. R., plus 
small lines, 


This system will serve important points such as Boston, Mags. 
Albany, New York City, Rochester, Buffalo, N. Y., Cleveland, San- 
dusky and Toledo, O., Detroit, Lansing, Grand Rapids, Mich., Elkhart, 
South Bend, Ind., Chicago, Aurora, Sterling, Ill., Clinton, Cedar Rapids, 
Ames, Des Moines, Sioux City and Council Bluffs, Ia.; Omaha, Fre- 
mont, Norfolk, Lincoln and Hastings, Neb., to Casper and Lander, 
Wyo., on the west; St. Louis, Mo., Cairo, Ill., Columbus, Ky., Jackson 
and Memphis, Tenn., Aberdeen and Meridian, Miss., Birmingham, 
Montgomery and Mobile, Ala., as well as numerous intermediate points 
in all of the states named. 

Second Example: Part of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
Lehigh Valley R. R., Michigan Central R. R., Illinois Central (Chicago 
to Omaha), Union Pacific, Southern Pacific, plus small lines. 

This system could serve Boston, Mass., Providence, R. I., New 
Haven, Bridgeport, Stanford, Conn., New York City, Newark and Jer- 
sey City, N. J., eastern; South Bethlehem and Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Ithaca, Rochester and Buffalo, N. Y., Welland, St. Thomas and Wind- 
sor, Ont., Detroit, Bay City, Saginaw, Machinaw City, Jackson, Lan- 
sing, Grand Rapids, Battle Creek and Kalamazoo, Mich., Toledo, 0., 
Michigan City, South Bend, Hammond, Ind., Chicago and Freeport, IIl., 
Dubuque, Cedar Rapids, Waterloo, Fort Dodge, Council Bluffs, Sioux 
City, Ia., Sioux Falls, S. D., Omaha, Lincoln, Grand Island, Kearney, 
Norfolk, Neb., Julesburg, Colo., Cheyenne, Laramie and Granger, 
Wyo., Sterling, Greeley, Fort Collins and Denver, Colo., Ogden and 
Sat Lake, Utah, Battle Mountain and Hazen, Nev., Sacramento, Oak- 
land and San Francisco, Calif., Portland and Salem, Ore., and numer- 
ous intermediate points. 


Third Example: Baltimore & Ohio R. R. (New York to Chicago), 
Santa Fe (Chicago to San Francisco via Kansas City, Denver, Albu- 
querque and Los Angeles), Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis R. R., 
Central of Georgia, plus small lines. 


New York, Phiadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown, Cleveland, Sandusky, Toledo, Dayton, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, Joliet, Kansas City, Denver, Albuquerque, El Paso, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, Chattanooga, Atlanta, Savannah, Birminghan, 
Montgomery and numerous intermediate points. 

The National Traffic Service Association held its annual 
meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa., October 6. The following officers 
were elected: W. J. Herman, president, Pittsburgh, Pa.: L. S. 
McDonald, first vice-president, Little Rock, Ark.; Harry S. Elkins, 
second vice-president, Washington, D. C.; L. W. Miller, third vice- 
president, Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles Fretz, secretary and treas- 
urer, Detroit, Mich. This association is composed of industrial 
traffic organizations and its membership is international in 
scope, Toronto being represented in it. The object is the inter 
change of traffic and transportation service. It was organized in 
Chicago in 1918 with thirteen members and has grown steadily 
until many of the principal traffic centers are represented. The 
membership is restricted to one concern in each city. 


N. DAKOTA RATE CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Supreme Court of the United States this week again 
denied the application of North Dakota for an injunction for 
bidding the railroads in that state to collect the rates, fares, 
and charges prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as a substitute for the rates, fares and charges prescribed by the 
state authorities. The first denial was on May 31, when the court 
declined to issue a restraining order. On the first motion day 
of this term of court, Karl Knox Gartner, special counsel for \. 
Dakota, renewed his effort to procure a stay, asking for inter 
locutory injunction which, in effect, would have been tie same 
thing that was denied in May, although in equity tnere is 4 
difference. 

All the argument was submitted in a printed motion, 12 
which North Dakota again set forth the grounds for the reliel 
sought, chief of which were that the carriers, in their proceed: 
ings before the federal Commission, did not overcome the pre 
sumption of reasonableness which the Supreme Court had said, 
in the Minnesota rate case (234 U. S. 352) and the North Dakota 
lignite case (236 U. S. 585), attached to rates made by a duly 
appointed state agency; and that, as a condition precedent 1 
the supercession of state-make rates, it must be shown that the 
burden on interstate commerce is undue because rates are Coll 
fiscatory. Instead of constituting any kind of a purden o 
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Port THE KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN 20! 


ARTHUR 


ROUTE | RAILWAY ROUTE 


THREE FAST MANIFEST TRAINS 


Leave KANSAS CITY Daily 





MANIFEST SPECIAL TRAIN 55 TRAIN 51 
6 o’clock P. M. 9 o’clock P. M. 10:30 o’clock P. M. 

ARRIVE TRAIN 55 TRAIN 51 MANIFEST SPECIAL ee Special runs through 
i OO eNO OS ORC ey BE oe” Tl ee eee inane to eveport 
Pittsburg, Kans.......| 4:55 AM Next Day| 6:50 AM Next Day|..... .............. loads a nee 
Joplin, Mo.............| 7:05 AM Next Day| 9:40 AM Next Day| .................... south only. 
Neosho, Mo............| 8:15 AM Next Day} 11:22 AM Next Day mbt ch ncltN eacouesstees 
Fort Smith, Ark.......| 7:38 PM Next Day| 2:40 AM 2nd Day |. : Train 55 runs through to 
Texarkana, Tex........| 6:15 AM 2nd Day | 10:30 AM 2nd Day 4:00 AM 2nd Day Shreveport. 
Shreveport, La.........| 10:50 AM 2nd Day 4:10 PM 2nd Day 7:00 AM 2nd Day , 
as ee eee £ é& £358 =— ale Train 51 runs through to Port 
Beaumont, Tex. .......| ..............+.++-. | 8:45 AM 3rd Day Ries Saree ke eee eae Arthur with connection at 
Port Arthur, Tex.......| .. . | 10:15 AM ~ ad ; yore DeQuincy for Lake Charles. 
Dallas, Tex.............| 4:25AM 3rd Day 4:25 AM 3rd Day 4:25 3r ay , ‘ 4 
Ft. Worth, Tex.........| 7:00AM 3rd Day | 7:00AM 3rd Day | 7:00 AM 3rd Day Mente Spanted and Traken 56 
Waco, Tex..............| 6:00 AM 3rd Day 6:00 AM 3rd Day 6:00 AM 3rd Day oie : on k exarkana in 
El Paso, Tex............| 8:00 AM 5th Day 8:00 AM 5th Day 8:00 AM 5th Day ith Gone Wa pera mani 
Houston, Tex. .........| 6:45 AM 3rd Day | 10:30 AM 3rd Day 6:45 AM 3rd Day &P cf, _ ll t oa exas 
Galveston, Tex.........| 5:00 AM 4th Day |° 5:00 AM 4th Day 5:00 AM 4th Day - i c i, = nts west, 
New Orleans, La. 10:00 PM 3rd Day 7:00 AM 4th Day | 10:00 PM 3rd wind sl roomy k reveport in 
Oklahoma i Okla. | 10:00 PM 2nd Day | 10:00 PM 2nd Day | ...... : ith all f ne wi Se 
Tulsa, Okla. . 8:00 PM 2nd Day 8 Pee with all fast manifest trains 


on all connecting lines. 





Direct Connections at Kansas City with all lines reaching Kansas City. 
We operate 32 switch engines in Kansas City insuring prompt forwarding of all traffic same day received. 
CUT THIS OUT for ready reference in routing your traffic. 








H. A. WEAVER, G. F. A. J. F. HOLDEN, Vice President 
Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. 
100% American Premier Fleet 


MARINE DESPATCH LINE 


America’s Coast-to-Coast Direct Fast Freight 


NEW YORK E A 
PHILADELPHIA ” ee 
BALTIMORE A-1 FAST STEEL 
SAVANNAH STEAMERS 
DIRECT TO RELIABLE 
LOS ANGELES (San Pedro District) 
we — se FACILITIES 


FOR RATES AND PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


ATLANTIC-GULF & PACIFIC STEAMSHIP CORP. 


St. Paul 8476 BALTIMORE 406 Water Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 60 California Street enn 
. : an 
139 South Third St. Seveuntts Ga ade Trust Bldg. af Geatew rr: wr lege 
» C Mobile, 
1537 Oliver n Building 427 "Van "Nov Bide. 8. W. Cor. St. t Frencis d & Water Sts. wid Tie Trani, 
Buffalo, N. Y., Room 495, Ellicott Sq. Bldg. 1103 L. C. Smith Bldg. 
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interstate commerce, North Dakota contended the exhibits in 
the proceedings before the state commission show that the re 
turns to the railroads on North Dakota business, in the period 
covered by them, were several millions in excess of 6 per cent 
on their investment. 

At the time the court denied the interlocutory injunction, 
it granted Gartner’s motion for permission to amend nis original 
bill, so as more clearly to make the point that section 13 of the 
interstate ccmmerce law, as construed by the Commission, is 
unconstitutional because there is no proof that the North 
Dakota rates caused an undue burden by reason ot being con- 
fiscatory. The question’s constitutionality is involved in the 
Wisconsin case, already submitted. 

In his argumentative motion for leave to amend, Gartner, 
in part, said: 


That this court has held that the power to “regulate’’ commerce 
among the several states comprehends necessarily the power to pre- 
serve such commerce from burdens which would destroy the thing to 
be regulated; that at most the federal power can extend only to the 
removal of undue burdens upon interstate commerce; that for the said 
section 13 of the Interstate Commerce Act as amended and as quoted 
in paragraph III to be held to be constitutional, it must be found that 
“any undue or unreasonable or unjust discrimination against inter- 
state commerce’ tantamount to an “undue burden’’ upon interstate 
commerce; or that before any undue, unreasonable, or unjust discrimi- 
nation can give a constitutional basis for an order by the Commission, 
it must be made to appear that such discrimination amounts to an 
undue burden; that the cnly way the whole body of North Dakota 
rates, fares and charges affected by said order of the Commission can 
be shown to be an undue burden upon interstate commerce is for it 
to be made to appear that said rates, fares and charges are con- 
fiscatory; that before the Commission can make a legal order requir- 
ing the removal of such discrimination it must find that the state 
rates, fares and charges applicable in North Dakota are confiscatory; 
that no such finding has been made nor can it be made because the 
carriers have failed to offer any proof upon which such a finding could 
be predicated, though some proof was offered by the state which 
clearly rebuts any impression to that effect; that there is no evidence 
therefore in the record before the Commission to support its order; 
that said order is therefore arbitrary and void in violation of the 
constitutional inhibition that there shall not be deprivation of prop- 
erty without due process of law; that great and irreparable injury is 
resulting every day to the people of the state of North Dakota as 
well as to the state itself from the enforcement of this void and uncon- 
stitutional order. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Board of Railroad Commissioners of the State of South 
Dakota has been permitted to intervene in No. 11672, Mason 
City Brick & Tile Co. vs. Director-General, A. T. & S. F. et al. 

The Board of Trade of Kansas City, Mo., has been permitted 
to intervene in No. 13000, Board of Railroad Commissioners of 
the State of South Dakota vs. C. & N. W. et al. 

The Algoma Panel Co., F. Eggers Veneer & Seating Co., 
Frost’s Veneer Seating Co., Kiel Wooden Ware Co., Medford 
Veneer Co., Underwood Veneer Co., Wisconsin Cabinet & Panel 
Co., Wisconsin Timber and Land Co., and Wisconsin Veneer Co. 
have been permitted to intervene in No. 12887, National Veneer 
& Panel Manufacturers’ Assn. et al. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. 

Petition for reargument in No. 11253, Pittsburgh Terminal 
R. R. & Coal Co. vs. Director-General, Pennsylvania, et al., filed 
by the defendant Pennsylvania Railroad Company, has been 
denied. 


Complainant’s petition for rehearing in No. 11390, C. S. 
Maltby vs. Sumpter Valley Ry. et al., has been denied. 

The order in No. 11481, The Certain-Teed Products Corp. et 
al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., has been modified so as to become 
effective November 15 instead of November 4. 

On application of counsel for complainant in No. 12821, 
Utah Fuel Co. vs. Director-General, the Commission has ordered 
that deposition of Fred Wild be taken at Denver, Colo., October 
21, with respect to the maiters involved therein. 

Petition for rehearing in No. 11507, Texas Co. vs. Director- 
General, filed by the Director-General, has been denied. 

Further petition for rehearing in No. 11090, Prairie Pipe 
Line Co. vs. Director-General, M. K. & T., et al., filed by the 
Director-General, has been denied. 

Motion to dismiss the complaint in No. 12979, Lustig-Burger- 
hoff Co. et al. vs. Director-General, filed by the Director-General, 
has been denied. 

Upon petition of applicant, the Commission has reopened 
for the submissicn of further evidence and argument finance 
docket No. 9, application of the Jackson & Eastern Railway 
Company for a certificate of public convenience and necessity. 

The New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau and the Producers’ 
and Manufacturers’ Protective Association have been permitted 
to intervene in No. 13098, Arbuckle Brothers et al. vs. Ann 
Arbor et al. 

Upon request of complainant, the Commission has dismissed 
Nos. 12938, the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. vs. Director-General, 
and 12938 (Sub No. 1), same vs. same. 

Complainants’ petition for reargument in No. 11364, Du- 
quesne Coal & Coke Co. et al. vs. Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
et al., has been denied. 

Complainants’ petition for reconsideration of the Commis- 
sion’s order denying a rehearing in No. 10757, N. Z. Graves, 
Inc., vs. Western & Atlantic, Director-General, et al., has been 
denied. 
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Petition for rehearing or reargument and supplementary 
petition for rehearing in No. 11039, Riverton Lime Co., Inc., ys 
Director-General and Norfolk & Southern, filed by the Directoy. 
General, have been denied. 

Upon petition of complainant the Commission has reopeng 
for further hearing No. 11220, Orange Rice Mill Co. vs. Director. 
General, Louisiana Western, et al. 

Petition for rehearing in No. 4800, Sloss-Sheffield Stee] ¢ 
Iron Co. et al. vs. Louisville & Nashville et al., filed by Excelsigy 
Stove & Manufacturing Co., has been denied. 

The Commission has reopened for the reception of furthe 
evidence and argument finance docket 1166, application of the 
Golden Belt Railroad of Kansas for a certificate of public cop. 


_ Venience and necessity. 


The Board of Trade of the City of Chicago has been per: 
mitted to intervene in No. 13000, Board of Railroad Comnis. 
sioners of the State of South Dakota vs. C. & N. W. et al. 

The State of Texas has been permitted to intervene in No, 
12998, The State Highway Department of Texas vs. Director. 
General. 

The order in No. 10837, Security Mills & Feed Co, ys. 
Director-General, Southern Railway, et al., has been modified go 
as to become effective February 1, 1922, instead of December 
4, 1921. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation has been permitted 
to intervene in No. 12630, the National Live Stock Exchange 
va. A. T.. @:8.. F. et al. 

The Hawkeye Portland Cement Company has been permitted 
to intervene in No. 12701, the Atlas Portland Cement Co, ys. 
Cc. B. & Q. et al. 

The complaints in No. 12999, Ford Collieries Co. et al. vs, 
Pennsylvania et al., and 12924, Michigan Alkali Co. et al. ys, 
B. & L. E., have been satisfied and have been dismissed. 

Upon request of complainants the Commission has dis. 
missed the following: Nos. 12856, the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. vs. Director-General, Colorado & Wyoming; 12868, Sinclair 
Refining Co. vs. Director-General; 12939, the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. vs. Director-General; 12935, Same vs. Director-General 
and Colorado & Wyoming; 12948, Same vs. Same et al.; 12936, 
Same vs. Director-General; and 12937, Same vs. Same. 


The Commission has reopened for further hearing with 
respect to the Chicago Short Line Railway Co., No. 4181, Lake 
Erie & Fort Wayne Railroad Co. et al., second industrial rail- 
ways case. The effective date of the Commission’s order, en- 
tered July 5 in this proceeding, in so far as it relates to the 
Chicago Short Line Railway Company, has been postponed until 
the further order of the Commission. 


The complaint in No. 12358, Texas Live Stock Shippers 
League et al. vs. Director-General, Abilene & Southern et al, 
has been amended by making the Clinton & Oklahoma Westem 
Railroad Company and others additional parties defendant. 


The order entered August 4 in No. 11418, Walrath & Sher 
wood Lumber Co. vs. Director-General, has been amended by 
substituting April 4, 1919, for April 4, 1921, as the date from 
which interest shall be paid. 


The complaint in No. 12405, Havana Metal Wheel Co. vs. 
Cc. P. & St. L., Director-General et al., has been satisfied and has 
been dismissed. 

The following complaints have been dismissed at complail- 
ants’ request: Nos. 12667, Poehlmann Bros. Co. et al. vs 
Director-General, Chicago Junction Ry. et al.; 12603, Central 
New Jersey Coal Exchange, Inc., vs. P. & R. Ry. et al.; 12641, 
Pacific Grain Co. vs. O..W. R. & N. Co.; 12819, West Virgina 
Pulp & Paper Co., Inc., vs. Director-General; and 12855, the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. vs. Director-General, Colorado & 
Wyoming Ry. 

The Commercial Club of Duluth, the Minneapolis Trafic 
Association and the Board of Trade of the city of Chicago have 
been permitted to intervene in No. 13033, the Atchison Board 
of Trade et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


Complainant’s petition for rehearing in No. 11459, A. M. 
Todd Company vs. Director-General, Ann Arbor et al., has bee 
denied. ' 

The Missouri Pacific Railroad Company has been permitted 
to intervene in No. 13055, McGrew Coal Co. vs. Director-General. 


RATES ON CEMENT 
The Trafic World Washington Buress 


The Commission has refused to suspend tariffs and supple 
ments effective October 10 and later containing rates on — 
from producing points to Mississippi Valley territory, local an 
competitive, issued after a conference between the carriers 
cement interests and as stipulated at a hearing of I. and S, No. 
1303. These tariffs contain both material advances and reduc 
tions and attempt to comvly with the decisions of the Comme 
sion in the Memphis-Southwestern and Murfreesboro cases. Wh 1 
the measure of the rates was considered high by practically oo 
objecting interests, the equalization of locations constituted 
basis for other requests for suspension. 
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RAILROAD CONNECTIONS 


Freight shipped over PORT OF TACOMA PIER ONE 
may be routed via any of four great transcontinental 
railway systems and their connections, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee ©@ St. Paul, Northern Pacific, Great Northern, 
and Union Pacific. Cars from these roads are switched 
alongside our sheds or to ships loading at our docks 
without extra charge to the ‘shipper, thereby insuring 
fast and economical service. 


PORT OF TACOMA 


National Bank of Tacoma Bldg. 


_ Tacoma, Washington 



























DIRECT FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE TO 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


FROM 


PORT OF ASTORIA 


ASTORIA, OREGON 
BY 


Alaska Steamship Company—sS. S. “CORDOVA” 


Sailing November 4th, and Every Thirty Days Thereafter 
CALLING AT 
HONOLULU AND HILO 


Transcontinental Rail Connections and Freight Rates 


For Routing Instructions or Passenger Reservations apply to the following, or any agent of the lines mentioned: 


R. K. PRETTY, E. H. MOOT, G. A., R. B. ROBERTSON J. H. BRINKERHOFF, 
Asst. Gen. Freight Agent Passenger Department Asst. Freight Traffic Mgr. General Agent 
Great Northern Railway Great Northern Railway Union Pacific System Northern Pacific Railway 
226 West Adams Street 226 West Adams Street 1421 Garland Building 226 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois Chicago, Illinois Chicago, Illinois Chicago, Illinois 





R. D. PINNEO, General Traffic Manager, PORT OF ASTORIA, ASTORIA, OREGON 
J. H. BUNCH, G. F. & P. A., Alaska Steamship Co., Pier No. 2, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The number of freight cars, idle because of business con- 
ditions, totaled 375,370 on October 1, compared with 414,698 
on September 23, or a reduction of 39,328, according to reports 
received by the Car Service Division from the railroads of the 
United States. Of the total, 172,420 were freight cars in good 
condition which could be placed in immediate service if traffic 
conditions demanded, while 202,950 were in need of repairs. 

Reports showed that the number of surplus cars in service- 
able condition on October 1 was a reduction of 28,733, compared 
with the total on the previous date. Surplus box cars in good 
order numbered 42,093, or a reduction within that period of 
13,756, while surplus coal cars totaled 98,048, or a reduction 
of 12,328, compared with the same previous date. There was 
also a reduction of 873 in the number of surplus stock cars. 

Of the 2,306,036 freight cars on line on October 1, reports 
showed 364,372 to be in need of repairs, or 15.8 per cent, com- 
pared with 374,431, or 16.3 per cent, on September 15. Allowing 
seven per cent of the cars on line as a proper number to repre- 
sent those normally in need of repairs, a total of 202,950 would 
be obtained as the number of idle cars because of business 
conditions and in bad order. 

Surplusage and shortage of cars on American roads as re 
ported to the American Railway Association, for the week 
ended September 30, was as follows: 

Surplus: Box, 39,774; ventilated box, 710; auto and furni- 
iture, 1,609; total box, 42,093; flat, 10,742; gondola, 67,521; hop- 
per, 30,527; total, all coal, 98,048; coke, 8,341; single deck stock, 
8,299; double deck stock, 282; refrigerator, 695; tank, 708; mis- 
cellaneous, 3,212; total, 172,420. 

Shortage: Box, 2,161; ventilated box, 17; total box, 2,178; 
flat, 12; gondola, 124; hopper, 18; total all coal, 142; single 
deck stock, 22; refrigerator, 933; miscellaneous, 34; total, 3,321. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 
The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


The heaviest revenue freight loading for the year was made 
in the week ended October 1, according to the reports to the 
car service division of the American Railway Association. The 
total was 901,078 cars. Last year the corresponding week showed 
a total of 992,283, compared with 957,596 in the corresponding 
week of the preceding year. In the matter of grain and grain 
products and less than carloads of merchandise, the figures were 
better than those of a year ago. The reporting agency drew 
no inferences from those facts. Usually increases in less than 
carload freight are taken as indicating a buying movement by 
retailers to replenish their stocks. 


Improved loading took place in only two districts, central 
western and southwestern. The heavier grain loading in these 
districts caused their totals to be better than for the correspond- 
ing week of last year. In the central western the increase was 
from 143,446 to 145,038. In that district the increase in the 
grain loading, which caused the favorable showing, was from 
11,834 to 17,150 cars. In the southwestern district tne improve- 
ment over the corresponding week of 1920 was from 67,797 to 
69,191 cars. The increase in the grain loading was from 4,403 
to 4,793 cars. 

The revenue loading fbr all roads in all districts in the 
week, compared with the cOrresponding week of last year, and 
the totals for the three last years, was as follows: 

Grain and grain produtts, 57,075 and 43,632; live stock 32,- 
868 and 33,383; coal, 178,005 and 209,898; coke, 5,615 and 14,- 
790; forest products 49,466 and 62,085; ore, 26,393 and 78,458; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 234,227 and 203,506; miscellaneous, 317,- 
429 and 346,531; total, 1921, 901,078; 1920, 992,283, and 1919, 
957,596. 

By districts the loading was: 

Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 8,354 and 6,240; 
live stock, 3,107 and 2,632; coal, 46,340 and 54,987; coke, 1,610 
and 3,714; forest products, 4,608 and 7,331; ore, 1,651 and 11,444; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 63,895 and 48,841; miscellaneous, 85,487 
and 107,530; total, 1921, 215,050; 1920, 242,719; 1819, 233,214. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,128 and 2,- 
533; live stock, 3,468 and 3,199; coal, 49,016 and 67,788; coke, 
2,587 and 6,696; forest products, 2,850 and 3,267; ore, 5,380 and 
14,593; merchandise, L. C. L., 47,228 and 39,003; muscellaneous, 
58,622 and 72,021; total, 1921, 172,819; 1920, 203,100; 1919, 202, 
924. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 283 and 
147; live stock, 312 and 286; coal, 22,567 and 24,129; coke, 184 
and 927; forest products, 1,200 and 1,826; ore, 97 and 239; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 5,726 and 5,563; miscellaneous, 4,180 and 
4,779; total, 1921, 34,549; 1920, 37,896; 1919, 38,526. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 4,115 and 3, 
374; live stock, 1,982 and 2,545; coal, 22,454 and 24,788; coke, 
391 and 1,249; forest products, 15,488 and 19,572; ore, 296 and 
2,980; merchandise, L. C. L., 39,419 and 32,084; muscellaneous, 
42,375, and 43,085; total, 1921, 126,520; 1920, 129,677; 1919, 130,- 
859. ; 
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Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 19,252 ang 
15,101; live stock, 8,403 and 9,541; coal, 9,934 and 12,113: coke 
502 and 1,606; forest products, 12,005 and 15,092; ore, 17,363 
and 45,023; merchandise, L. C. L., 29,029 and 28,419: miscel. 
laneous, 41,921 and 40,753; total, 1921, 138,409; 19z0, 167,648. 
1919, 151,832. ie 

Central western district: Grain and grain products, 17,150 
and 11,834; live stock, 12,596 and 12,820; coal, 22,250 and 9. 
005; coke, 211 and 451; forest products, 6,775 and 1,126; ore 
719 and 3,452; merchandise, L. C. L., 32,693 and 32,142; migce) 
laneous, 52,644 and 49,616; total, 1921, 145,038; 
1919, 136,059. 


Southwestern district: grain and grain products, 4,793 anq 
4,403; live stock, 3,000 and 2,360; coal, 5,444 and 6,088: coke 
130 and 147; forest products, 6,540 and 7,871; ore, 887 and 727: 
merchandise, L. C. L., 16,237 and 17,454; miscellancous, 32.16) 
and 28,747; total, 1921, 69,191; 1920, 67,797; 1919, 64,182. 


1920, 143,446: 


STORAGE CHARGES ON APPLES 


If Countiss is allowed to put into effect his Supplement 
No. 14 to Tariff I. C. C. No. 1084, raising the charges for storing 
apples from 6% to 7 cents a hundred pounds on eastbound ship. 
ments to Western Trunk Line territory and east, it will cost 
the Oregon and Washington apple growers $12,948 a year, on 
the basis of the present season’s shippings. This statement 
was made at the hearing of I. and S. 1379, storage charges on 
apples and pears in eastern group on transcontinental traffic. 
before Examiner Warren H. Wagner, in Chicago, October 10, 
by Robert Cumming, secretary of the American Fruit and Vege. 
table Shippers’ Association. 


According to P. B. Beidelman, assistant general freight 
agent of the Great Northern, who represented the transconti. 
nental carriers at the hearing, the change in the storage in 
transit charge on eastbound traffic moving out of Mountain. 
Pacific territory was necessary in order to make the Countiss 
tariff agree with Western Freight Tariff Bureau’s I. C. C. Allll. 
which named a charge of 6% cents to Mountain-Pacific destina- 
tions and 7 cents to Western Trunk Line destinations and points 
east thereof. The Boyd tariff, he said, had applied the percent: 
age increases allowed in Ex Parte 74 applicable to the various 
groups, to the 5-cent storage charge in effect prior to August 
26, 1920, whereas the transcontinental bureau, through error, 
increased the charge uniformly 3344 per cent. “This,” he said, 
“was in error, and as soon as it was discovered, the facts were 
reported, with the result that we are trying to remove that dis- 
crepancy in the supplement which has been suspended.” 


Mr. Cumming said that the Boyd tariff had named the 7-cent 
charge as applicable where it did not conflict in charges pub 
lished in individual tariffs, and that because 6% cents was the 
maximum charge allowed under the transcontinental tariffs 
nothing over that amount had ever been collected for the service 
Several Chicago apple dealers said that where 7 cents had, in the 
past, been collected, they had obtained refunds on complaint of 
overcharge. Mr. Cumming also differentiated between charges 
for “storage,” and charges for “storage in transit;”’ but the car: 
riers pointed to the language of the Commission in Ex Parte 
74, which specifically excluded charges for “storage on track,” 
from the increase provisions, as proving that it had been in- 
tended to include the storage in transit charges in the general 
increase. 


J. C. Folger, representing several organizations of fruit pro 


‘ducers, shippers and receivers, called the attention of the exam: 


iner to that portion of the report in Ex Parte 74, which stated 
that increases under that order would have to be made prio! 
to January 1, 1921, and pointed out that the suspended supple 
ment had not been filed until January 10. He thought that it 
ought, therefore, not be allowed to go into effect. 


SOUTHERN DISPOSITION NOTICES 


Southern Freight Rate Committee, for the purpose of advis 
ing interested parties of the action taken by it in connection with 
submittals, has inaugurated the publication of disposition notices 
“These notices,” the committee says, “will be published in col 
nection with each of our public dockets and we expect to promt 
gate them on the Monday following our Tuesday public confer 
ences. Disposition Notice No. 1, in connection with our Docké! 
No. 72 of October 4, will be distributed Monday, October 10. and 
Disposition Notice No. 2, in connection with Docket No. 73 of 
October 11, will be distributed Monday, October 17. These 2 
tices will be mailed to all parties who now receive our dockets. 
We expect this method of advising all interested parties of actio? 
taken in connection with our submittals to make unnecessal! 
many inquiries heretofore addressed to this committee and to ye 
carriers it represents and thereby be of material benefit t0* 
concerned. J 

These disposition notices will be published in the Dail 
Traffic World and in the weekly Traffic Bulletin just as hw 
of the Western Trunk Line Committee are already publishe? 
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Winder tres Nimnenicanmivlaes 


—express service at freight rates across 


the Pacific 


22 Days to Hong Kong 
(*Combination 21,000 ton freight and passenger liners, speed 1714 knots. Through bills of lading issued in connection with our feeder 


12 Days to Yokohama 
ONLY 14 Days to Kobe 
18 Days to Shanghai 

- SAILINGS 

KEYSTONE STATE . . . November 5 SS ELDRIDGE . . —s ber 30 
*SS SILVER STATE. . . November 26 *SS PINE TREE STATE . | | December 10 

services ond other lines.) 

FAST, FREQUENT COASTWISE SERVICE 
Between Gis” 


SEATTLE PORTLAND 
TACOMA Me j \SAN FRANCISCO 
VICTORIA i LOS ANGELES 
VANCOUVER SAN DIEGO 


and all Alaska Points 
For Additional Sailing Dates, Rates, Detailed Information Apply ‘> 


142 South Clark Street, Chicago 17 State Street, New York 
M. J. WRIGHT, Freight Traffic Manager, Seattle _. 
L. L. BATES, Foreign Freight Agent, Seattle € 
Agencies All Cities Pacific Coast and Orient 


Pacific Coast Agents—Nawsco Line—Fast Intercoastal 
Freight Service between East and V/est Coast Ports. 
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NEW ENGLAND DIVISIONS’ 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Boston & Maine has made a report to the Commission 
concerning negotiations had by the New England railroads with 
carriers, the lines of which are west of the Hudson River, be- 
cause the Commission, in its report, told the carriers to report 
to it at the end of 90 days after the date of the report the 
result of their efforts to come to an agreement as to a division 
of rates. 

In its report the railroads said that meetings with the lines 
west of the Hudson were held on September 18 and September 
21, but that no conclusion was reached as to the division on 
any rate. The Boston & Maine said that immediately following 
the report of the Commission it had entered on a study of its 
divisions. One of the first conclusions reached by it was that 
more than 90 days would be required to reach an agreement. 

The New England lines, according to the report of the 
Boston & Maine, suggested to the Official Classification territory 
lines that, as a temporary measure of relief, they should shrink 
their divisions by 15 per cent on all traffic except coal, includ- 
ing traffic to and from points south and west of the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers, directly or indirectly with the complainants, 
this amount of shrinkage to be added to the division accruing to 
the New England lines involved. 

“At the time of submitting this report the New England 
lines ‘have received no reply to this proposal,” said the Boston 
& Maine. “As soon as substantial progress has been made in 
developing the basis of its divisions the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road will submit the results to the appropriate committees of 
the defendants. If favorable action is not secured in conference, 
it is its intention to bring the matter to the attention of the 
Commission with a view to a prompt submission of the issues 
involved.” 


LOAN TO €. C. & O. 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has approved an additional loan from the 
treasury of $1,000,000 to the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio, to 
aid that carrier to meet its maturing indebtedness. in June, 
1920, the Commission approved a toan of $2,000,000 to the Clinch- 
field to help it to meet its ten-year notes, maturing July 1, 1920; 
$1,300,000 of 5 per cent Elkhorn first mortgage gola notes, the 
payment of which was extended to January 1, 192%, on condi- 
tion that the applicant place them with another holder not later 
than July 1, 1920, and short time notes and acceptances of the 
Clinchfield amounting to $4,124,000, making an aggregate of 
maturing indebtedness of approximately $7,000,000. 

The Commission, in making that initial loan of $2,000,000, 
prescribed conditions under which the Clinchfield snould bor- 
row $5,000,000 at the rate of 6 per cent. Then it said it would 
consider the grant of an additional loan to the railroad. Time 
for making these arrangements was extended so that on October 
6, 1920, the Commission gave $1,000,000 additional and on Sep- 
tember 26 of this year, the company filed an application of 


another loan for $1,000,000. The Commission granted that loan, © 


authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to take as security 
$1,000,000 of five per cent Elkhorn first mortgage notes, due by 
extension on January 1, 1922, and $500,000 of the applicant’s 
first mortgage five per cent gold bonds due June 1, 1938. 

This additional loan is made on condition that, on or or be- 
fore December 1, the carrier will éffectively finance the issue 
and sale to its stockowners or others, at par, of the unissued part 
of the total principal amount of $5,000,000 of its 6 per cent income 
cebentures to which reference was made in its certiticates No. 
4 and 28, to the Secretary of the Treasury; and also that the 
applicant on or befcre December 1 shall collect into its treasury 
the principal amount of that loan. 

Another condition of the loan will be that no payment shall 
be made by the applicant of any funded debt now existing or 
hereafter created until this loan shall have been repaid in full, 
and all obligations in connection therewith fulfilled, except that 
maturing car trust obligations may be met out of net earnings, 
or by the issue of obligations maturing after July 1, 1931, and 
except that $6,000,000 of 5 per cent Elkhorn first mortgage gold 
notes may be met out of net earnings or refunded by obligations 
maturing after July 1, 1931. 

A final condition is that if the Clinchfield fails to comply 
with any of the conditions, its entire indebtedness to the United 
States shall become immediately due and payable. 


IRON PIPE FITTINGS TO TEXAS 


At the request of the carriers, No. 10771, United Iron Works 
Co. vs. Director-General, A. T. & S. F., et al. was reopened, and 
hearing held before Examiner C. I. Kephart, in Chicago, Oct. 8. 
In the original case the iron company complained against the rates 
on iron pipe fittings to and from Okmulgee, Okla., because they 
were on a fifth class basis. In a report, opinion No. 6747, 61 I. C. 
C., 33-42, the Commission ordered the carriers to establish a scale 
of rates materially lower than that basis, and also prescribed the 
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removal of the fourth section violations which existed in the rates 
from St. Louis, Kansas City, Peoria, Chicago and Birmingham to 
Houston, Galveston and points taking the same rate. 

Robert N. Nash, assistant general freight agent of the Frisco 
Line, appearing at the hearing on behalf of his railroad as well as 
for other roads in the Southwest, said that, at the previous hear. 
ing, which took place during federal control, no testimony regard- 
ing the fourth section phase of the case was put in by the car- 
riers. He said they were chiefly concerned in finding out what 
rates would suit the complainants and that it was their intention 
at the time to put in such rates. “After the Commission’s order, ” 
he said, “the rates prescribed therein were put into effect and, at 
the same time, fourth section applications No. 631 and No. 701 
were made, asking for permission to prescribe rates from the 
points mentioned to Galveston and Houston lower than the rates 
to intermediate points and rates between intermediate points.” 

It was in order to take testimony on those applications that 
the case was reopened. Such shippers as appeared represented 
manufacturers in Chicago, St. Louis and Birmingham and joined 
the carriers in their prayer for fourth section relief. 

Mr. Nash described the rates on iron pipe fittings between 
St. Louis and the other points and Houston and Galveston as 
water-compelled. He said there were six regular sailings be- 
tween New York, Philadelphia and Houston and Galveston, and 
that iron pipe fittings moving over this route had, from Pitts- 
burg to the Texas ports, including the rail haul to the coast, a 
rate of 74% cents. On this account, he said, the rate from Pitts- 
burgh, all rail, to the same destinations, was made 78 cents, the 
proportional south of St. Louis being 46% cents. This rate, as 
well as that from the other shipping points involved, was less 
than that charged to Texas common points and to some points 
nearer, but, according to exhibits put in by Mr. Nash, the rates 
on iron pipe fittings to these intermediate points were in most 
cases lower than on other iron and steel commodities, and repre- 
sented a smaller percentage of the fifth class rates than did 
the commodity rates on a number of other low-grade articles. 

“As a matter of fact,” he said, “the intermediate rates have 
also been affected by this water competition, and we think these 
figures show that they, also, are lower than reasonable.” 


c. R. I. F. & N. W. BONDS 


’ The Commission has authorized the ‘Rock Island and its 
subsidiary, the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern, to pay 
off in its entirety $1,905,000 of outstanding first mortgage bonds 
of the Cedar Rapids, Iowa Falls & Northwestern. To do that 
the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern has been authorized 
to sell bonds for that amount of its consolidated first mortgage 
issue to the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. The last men- 
tioned, or parent company, has been authorized to pledge and 
repledge from time to time all or any part of the first and 
refunding gold mortgage bonds mentioned in a certificate au- 
thorizing its treasurer to issue such bonds, as collateral security 
for any note or notes issued to take care of obligations of the 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa Falls & Northwestern. The obligations of 
that road are in danger of causing foreclosure on that property. 
A foreclosure would cause the Rock Island to lose the owner- 
ship and possession of the mortgaged property, which is a 
constituent and necessary part of its system. 





TRANSCONTINENTAL WOOL RATES 


R. H. Countiss, agent for the Transcontinental Freight Bu- 
rueau, has amended his fourth section application No. 17 of 
June 14 to include wool and mohair, in grease, in bags, carloads. 
This application has been given I. C. C. No. 11996 and has been 
added to those transcontinental fourth section applications on 
which Examiner Disque is to begin hearings in Chicago, No- 
vember 11. The original application, No. 17, contained provl- 
sions for wool in grease, but said nothing about wool and 
mohair, in grease, in bags. The proposed rate from the Pacific 
coast terminals to eastern defined territories, groups A to J, 
inclusive, is $1.70, as opposed to present rates ranging from 
$250 to $3.7514%4. The same provisions made in the original ap- 
plication for rates from intermediate points and the same argu 
ments regarding water competition are made in the amendment. 
The present all-water rate on the commodity is $1.25. 








Digest of New Complaints 





No. 12918. Sub. No. 1. Turlock Merchants & Growers, Turlock, Cal., 
vs. Tidewater Southern Railway et al. h 
Unjust, unreasonable, preferential and prejudicial rates on fres 
fruits and vegetables from points in San Joaquin valley to various 
interstate destinations. Asks establishment of through routes an 
joint rates from points on line of defendant Tidewater Southern 
to Butte and Anaconda, Mont., and intermediate stations thereto, 
which rates shall not exceed the rates contemporaneously in effect 
between s'milar points of origin and destination over lines of Sou. 
Pac.. Oregon Short Line and Butte, Anaconda & Pacific. 
No. 12497, Sub. No. 1. United States of America vs. Wharton & 
Northern et al. 
Unreasonable and discriminatory rules, regulations and prac- 
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Gulfport Harbor, Gulfport, Mississippi 




























































Gulfport, Mississippi, holds the record for exporting the greatest combined quantity 
of Yellow Pine and Hardwood Lumber of any port in the United States. 


High records of worthy achievements are not made without good reasons. 


ON EXPORT LUMBER, GULFPORT HAS: 


No wharfage charges. No handling from cars to shipside. Each 
No handling charges on lumber and articles car is placed alongside ship with con- 

taking lumber rates. tents in reach of ship’s tackle, avoiding 
No charges for storage in open storage yards. breakage, shortage and defacement. 


Nearly two miles of modern docks with rail service at every berth. 


AN ECONOMICAL PORT 


Served by the 


GULF AND SHIP ISLAND RAILROAD 


Inquiries as to the advantages of this port are solicited. 





T. E. Harris, Traffic Manager 
Gulf and Ship Island Railroad Gulfport, Mississippi 
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tices and unreasonable, discriminatory, excessive and extortionate 
rates on shipments of various commodities to and from the fed- 
eral arsenal at Piccatinny, N. J., on line of Wharton & Northern. 
Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates and estab- 
lishment of joint rates, and reparation. 

No, 13126. Dunbar Molasses and Syrup Co., New Orleans, La., vs. Li- 
rector General, as agent, et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges for the rental of tank cars 
owned by defendants and used by complainant for transportation 
of various commodities. Asks reparation. 

No, 13127. Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, Inc., New York, N. Y., vs. 
Director General, as agent. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly preju- 
dicial rates on marmot skins from Tacoma, Wash., to New York 
City. Asks reparation. 

No. 13128. Boston Wool Trade Association, Boston, Mass., vs. Boston 
& Albany et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly preju- 
dicial rates on wool, mohair and camel’s hair in the grease, and 
scoured, between Boston and New York and New York lighterage 
points. Asks just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 13129. Chevrolet Motor Co. of California vs. Director General, as 
agent, C. R. I. & P. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on automobile gear frames from 
Detroit, Mich., to Oakland, Calif. Asks for rates which will not 
exceed Class A and reparation. 

No. 13130. A. P. Villa & Bros., Inc., New York City, N. Y., vs. Director 
General, as agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable rate on raw silk originating at Asiatic 
points and shipped from San Francisco to New York City, by rea- 
son of the fact that shipment moved via freight service instead of 
passenger service. Asks reparation. 

No. 13131. North Star Oil and Refining Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Can., vs. 
Director General, as agent, C. B. & Q. et al. 
Unjust, unreasonable rates on petroleum and its products from 


Greybull, Wyo., to Calgary and Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada. Asks 
reparation. f, ‘ 
No. 13132, Brennan Packing Co., Chicago, vs. Director General, as 


agent, Chicago Junction et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unlawful demurrage charges which 
accrued by reason of embargoes on various cars of packing house 
products loaded at Chicago and destined to New York and other 
eastern points. Asks reparation. 

No. 13133. North Star Oil and Refining Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Can., vs. 
Director General, as agent, Canadian Pacific et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on petroleum and its products 
from Minneapolis to Winnipeg, Calgary, Regina and Saskatoon, 
Can. Asks reparation. 

No. 13133, Sub. No. 1. 
» Northern et al. 

Same complaint and prayer on shipments from Tulsa, Okla., to 
Saskatoon. 

No. 13133, Sub. No. 2. Same vs. Director General, as agent, Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient et al. 

Same complaint and prayer as to shipments from Burkburnett, 

Tex., to Winnipeg. 
No. 13133, Sub. No. 3. 
et al 


Same vs. Director General, as agent, Canadian 


Same vs. Director General, as agent, B. & O. 


Same complaint and prayer as to shipments from Bruin, Pa., 
to Winnipeg. 

No. 13133, Sub. No. 4. 
et al. 

Same complaint and prayer as to shipments from St. Marys, 
W. Va., to Winnipeg. 

No. 13133, Sub. No. 5. Same vs. Director General, as agent, Canadian 
Pacific et al. 

Same complaint and prayer as to shipments from Arkansas City, 
Kan., to Winnipeg. 

No. 13133, Sub. No. 6. North Star Oil and Refining Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Man., vs. Canadian Northern et al. 

Against rates of 78c to Winnipeg, $1.43 to Calgary, $1.14 to 
Regina, and $1.33 to Saskatoon, Canada, from Emlenton, Pa., on 
shipments of petroleum and petroleum products as unjust and 
unreasonable. Asks for just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No, 13133, Sub. No. 7. Same vs. Canadian Pacific et al. ! 

Unjust and unreasonable rates of 73.5c and 77c on petroleum and 
its products from Toledo to Winnipeg. Asks for just and reason- 
able rates and reparation. 

No. 13133, Sub. No. 8. Same vs. Same. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on petroleum and_ petroleum 
products from Whiting, Ind., to points in Canada. Asks for just 
and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 13134. Internationai Harvester Co. et al., Chicago, vs. Director 
General, as agent, C. & N. W. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, unduly prefer- 
ential and prejudicial rates on agricultural implements, repair 
parts, engines, tractors, binder twine and other commodities from 
Milwaukee and Racine, Wis., and Chicago to various destinations 
in western provinces of Canada, because they exceeded rates ef- 
fective on and after Feb. 1, 1919. Asks reparation of $10,000. 

No, 13136. International Lime Co., Sumas, Wash., vs. Director Gen- 
eral, as agent, C. M. & St. P. 

Against $15 per car minimum assessed on shipments of slab- 
wood from Lynden, Maple Falls and Goshen, Wash., to Lime- 
stone and Limestone Junction, Wash., as unjust, unreasonable 
and unjustly discriminatory. Asks _ reparation. 

No. 13137. Semet-Solvay Co., Solvay, N. Y., vs. Director General, as 
agent. 

Datest, unreasonable charges on shipments of light oil of coal 


Same vs. Director General, as agent, B. & O. 


tar from Ironton and Portsmouth, O., to Solvay, N. Y. Asks 
reparation. 
No. 13138. The Marion Machine, Foundry and Supply Co., Marion, 


Ind., vs. Director General, as agent, T’exas and Pacific et al. 

Unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, unduly prejudicial rates 
in shipments of wooden bull and calf wheels, arms, cants and pins 
from Tulsa, Okla., to Ranger, Tex. Asks reparation. 

No. 13139. Graham & Gila Counties Traffic Assn., Globe, Ariz., vs. 
Arizona Eastern et al. " 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly pref- 
erential or prejudicial rates on all commodities between eastern 
points, points in Pacific coast states and destinations in Graham 
and Gila counties, Ariz. Asks cease and desist order and just 
and reasonable rates. 

No. 13140. Standard Shipbuilding Corporation, New York, N. Y., vs. 
Director General, as agent, Central R. R. of N. J. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and overcharges on shipments of 
iron chain, steel plates, iron hars, ete., moving from points in 
Pennsylvania and Quebec to Shooters Island, New York City. 
Asks reparation. 

No, 13141. The Larimer County Co-operative Milk Condensery Co., 
Loveland, Colo., vs. Director General, as agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on evaporated milk from Love- 
land, Colo., to New York City and to New Orleans, La., and from 
Denver, Colo., to New York City. Asks reparation. 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
problems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
help him in his work. Persons desiring immediate answer by mail or 
wire or a more elaborate treatment of any question—by the citation of 
authorities in a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of 
Private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is re- 
served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or 
traffic, that it‘may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
| situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 

{ Address Questions and Answers ‘ment, 
| Traffic Service ation, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. ' 


nec 


Qa 


Overcharge Claims—Documents Necessary to Support 


Alabama—Question: I have received quite a number of 
claims filed for overcharge in rate on shipments, mostly L. C. L, 
traffic, these claims being sent to me by traffic managers, in a 


great many cases by traffic associations, or so-called freight audit 
companies. 


In filing these claims these traffic associations or freight 
audit companies simply send the freight bill, quoting tariff au- 
thority for the rate, which they state should be assessed, but 
they never support their claims with a bill of lading. As a 
great many overcharge claims arrive account of erroneous clas- 
sification, we contend that the bill of lading which, in a great 
many cases, gives a more complete description regarding the 
manner in which the shipment is packed or whether it is set up 
or knocked down, should be submitted in support of overcharge 
claims, and we would then be in a position to conduct our inves- 
tigation and verify the rate claimed with very little delay. 


I had occasion to write one of these organizations a few 
days ago asking for bills: of lading in support of their claims 
for overcharge, many of the claims amounting to only 25 cents, 
and I quoted the reason stated above for-asking for these docw- 
ments. The traffic manager, however, would not furnish the 
bills of lading, simply returning the claims to me and insisting 
on immediate payment of the claims, or the matter would be 
reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Kindly advise if there is any way in which we can induce 
the claimants to submit these bills of lading by quoting either 
Interstate Commerce Commission ruling or a decision of one 
of the courts. 

Answer: We know of no decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission which holds that the bill of lading must 
accompany a claim for overcharge. 

The standard form for presentation of overcharge claims, 
approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission, contains the 
following notation: 


Claimant will please check (x) before such of the documents men- 
tioned as have_been attached, and explain, under ‘‘Remarks,”’ the ab- 
sence of any of the documents called for in connection with this claim. 
When for any reason it is impossible for claimants to produce original 
bill of lading, if required, or paid freight bill, claimant should indem- 
nify carrier or carriers against duplicate claim supported by original 
documents. 

This notation apparently requires that the original bill of 
lading accompany the claim or a reason be given for its absence 
or that, if the presence of the original bill of lading is essential 
to the proper consideration of the claim, that in its absence the 
carrier be indemnified against a duplicate claim, supported by 
the original documents. 

The exact meaning of the term “if required” as used in the 
quotation above from the claim form is not clear to us, but it 
apparently means that if the proper settlement of the claim is 
dependent upon the presence of all or any one of the documents 
they or it must be attached thereto or the carrier may require 
indemnity from the shipper in their or its absence. 

The freight vill should, in accordance with the Commission’s 
opinion in Docket 5518, In the Matter of Freight Bills, 29 I. C. C. 
496, contain all of the information needed to enable the carrier 
to determine whether a refund is due in most instances, but 
where it does not, it seems to be a reasonable assumption, when 
taking into consideration the provisions of the standard claim 
form, that the carrier may require the presentation of the orig 
nal bill of ladiig. 


Passage of Title as Affected by Term F. O. B. in Contract of 
Sale 

Illinois.—Question: In case we have a contract with a cel- 
tain party at Kansas City, which reads as regards the freight 
expense, as follows: “F. O. B. Chicago, with freight allowed. 
This means that shipment is forwarded collect when the con 
signee pays the transportation charges and on settlement makes 
a deduction for any freight charges paid. We understand under 
such circumstances that responsibility ceases immediately 0? 
delivery to the carrier here at Chicago, and in case the consigt 
ment meets with any accident while en route after delivery here 
to the carrier, the question of damages makes the consignee 
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MOBILE, ALABAMA 
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WINDWARD ISLANDS SERVICE 


Regular Service, United States Shipping Board A-1 Steamers 


Mobile to Jamaica, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Porto Rico, Guadeloupe, Martinique, Barbados, 
Trinidad, Curacao; also North Coast South America, including Colombia; also Mexican ports. 


EUROPEAN SERVICE 


United States Shipping Board A-1 Steamers 


Mobile, Pensacola and Gulfport to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, Ghent, Havre, 
Bordeaux and other French Atlantic ports. 


PACIFIC COAST WEST AFRICA 
















Agents for Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Steamship Agents for Bull West African Service— 
Corporation—A-1 Steamers A-1 Steamers 
Mobile to Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Mobile / West African ports, via Azores, Canary 
Portland and Seattle. and Madeira Islands. 





ST. LOUIS OFFICE: 1217 Pierce Building BIRMINGHAM OFFICE: 424-425 Chamber of Commerce Building 
IRVING H. HELLER, Manager GEO. C. McLAUGHLIN, Manager 
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responsible for same. Any claim to be entered against the rail- 
way company must be handled directly by our customer at Kan- 
sas City. Kindly advise if we have the correct understanding. 

Answer: Where the provision in a contract of sale is for 
delivery f. o. b. the point of destination, the title is not, as a 
rule, considered to pass until the goods have reached that point, 
as the delivery to the carrier is not a delivery to the buyer, and 
therefore until such time the risk of transportation is with the 
shipper and not the consignee. 

Where, however, the agreement as a whole shows clearly 
that the phrase f. o. b. at point of destination was used merely 
to designate the party by whom the freight is to be paid, rather 
than the place at which delivery and the passage of title are 
to be consummated, it will be so restricted, and the title held 
to pass at the point of shipment in accordance with the intent 
of the parties. 


Venue in Suits Against Common Carriers for Loss of or Injury 
to Goods 


Wisconsin.—Question: We had a shipment of syrup for- 
warded to us via “A” Railroad. This syrup was unreasonably 
delayed in transit, and some time before it arrived at destination 
I filed a claim with the “A” Railroad for value of the shipment, 
account of delay in transit and goods out of season, and as the 
period of time in transit would cause a chemical change, making 
it worthless for our purpose. Some time later the shipment 
showed up in the hands of the “B” Railroad at Milwaukee, Wis. 
The claim is still unadjusted. 

What I wish to know is that if I file suit for loss, do I have 
to commence action at some point where there is a representa- 
tive of the “A” Railroad, or can I file suit against “B” Railroad 
at Milwaukee, as representative of the “A” Railroad, even if the 
claim was not filed with them? 

Answer: The question of venue in suits against common 
carriers is a matter of statutory regulation by the various states 
and the statutes of your state should therefore be consulted. In 
the event that you cannot file suit against the initial carrier in 
your state, you can file suit against the destination carrier if 
you are prepared to prove that the damage occurred on that 
line. You cannot, however, hold the destination carrier liable 
for damage occurring prior to the receipt of the shipment by it. 


Claims—Notice of 


Missouri.—Question: Section 3 of the uniform bill of lading 
reads as follows: 


Except where the loss, damage or injury complained of is due to 
delay or damage in transit, by carelessness or negligence, as condi- 
tions precedent to the recovery, claims must be made in writing to 
the originating or delivering carrier within six months after delivery 
of the property. 


I would appreciate your opinion as to whether, under this 
clause of the bill of lading, a claim must be filed within six 
months. 

According to my interpretation, a claim does not have to 
be filed within six months after delivery of the property, for 
the reason that it states “except where the loss, damage or 
injury complained of is due to delay, or damage while being 
loaded or unloaded, or damage in transit, etc., that the claim 
must be made in writing within six months.” 

I haye been informed by several railroads that, according 
to their interpretation of this section, the claimant does not 
have to file a claim within six months. 

Answer: The question as to whether or not a notice of 
claim is necessary when the damage is caused by the negligence 
of the carrier, in view of the provisions of section 3 of the 
‘uniform bill of lading, has not been passed upon by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. However, in Hailey et al. vs. 
O. S. L., 253 Fed. 569, it was held that the provision relieves 
a shipper from giving notice or filing a claim for damages re- 
sulting from the carrier’s negligence, but that the claimant must 
allege and vrove notice, and the filing of a claim, or must 
allege and prove negligence. See also Mann vs. F. & E. C. 
Transportation Co., 96 S. E. 731. 


Misrouting—Carrier Must Forward Shipment Via Cheapest Avail- 
able Route Where Terminal Delivery Only Is Shown in 
Bill of Lading 


Virginia.—Question: A _ less-than-carload shipment moving 
from A to B is routed in the bill of lading “XYZ delivery.” 
Railroad XYZ does not compete with ZYX Railroad, the rate 
being much higher. Should not the originating road have han- 
dled shipment in connection with ZYX for delivery at destination 
to XYZ? I understand that if only “delivering line” is shown in 
the bill of lading covering carload traffic carriers have to protect 
lowest rate, even though shipment moved over line shown as de- 
livering carrier, which designated delivering line did not concur 
in lowest rate. 

Answer: In Trexler Lumber Co. vs. Sou. Ry., 42 I. C. C. 
720, it was held that where terminal delivery only is shown in 
the bill of lading, it is the duty of the carriers to forward the 
shipments to the destination named by the cheapest available 
route affording the desired delivery. See also American Woods 
Corporation vs.-Sou. Ry., 40 I. C. C. 63. 
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So, in the instant case, if the lowest rate is applicable via 
the ZYX Railroad for XYZ Railroad delivery it was the duty of 
the originating line to forward the shipment over such route 
even though there was a direct connection between the origi- 
nating road and XYZ Railroad via which a higher rate applied. 


(1) Interets on Overcharges. (2) Lien of Carrier for Fright 
Charges 


Missouri.—Question: (1) There are two questions that | 
would like to ask, first, what rate of interest can you demand on 
overcharges, and is the time computed from the time the charges 
were paid or from. the time the claim was filed? 

(2) Also, do you know of any ruling on a case of this kind: 
A grain firm bills several cars of grain on shipper’s order bill] 
of lading, prepaid, the consignees having bought the grain basis 
destination, and before the railroad company presents their 
freight bills for charges the consignor has gone into bankruptcy 
and, taking into consideration that consignee will have paid all 
drafts before cars arrive at destination and knows nothing of 
the consignors being bankrupt, he would be unable to get his 
money back from consignor if he is compelled to pay freight 
charges, could the railroad company refuse to place these cars 
for unloading if the consignee surrenders his bill of lading and 
demands the cars? 

Answer: (1) The Commission, in Conference Ruling 489, 
states that interest on an overcharge accrues from the date 
of its collection by the carrier, whether arising from an error 
in rate, weight, or classification. The Commission does not, 
however, therein state what rate of interest should be allowed. 
The usual rate allowed is six per centum per annum. 

It is our view that the claimant should demand the rate of 
interest which he would be entitled to in a court having juris- 
diction, in the event that he should bring suit to recover the 
overcharge. 

(2) A common carrier has a lien on fhe goods transported 
for the charges of transportation and may withhold the goods 
until the charges have been paid. Campbell vs. A. B. C. Stor- 
age Co., 187 Mo. App. 565, 174 S. W. 140; Woolston vs. Southern 
Ry. Co., 177 Mo. App. 611, 160 S. W. 1023; Sutton vs St. Louis, 
etc., R. R., 159 Mo. App. 685, 140 S. W 76; Robbins vs. Chicago, 
etc., R. R., 182 Mo. App. 306, 111 S. W. 1179. 

In the instant case the carrier may waive collection from 
the ccnsignor and can refuse to deliver the goods until the 
charges are paid. 


Damages—Deduction of Cash Discount 


Michigan.—Question: On November 26, 1920, we filed claim 
with the transportation company on account loss of shipment 
while in transit. The transportation company advised us re- 
cently that they had completed their investigation of claim and 
request that we amend our claim, allowing a 2 per cent dis- 
count. They give as authority for their claim to the discount 
as being a ruling made by their legal department, as well as 
that of the Railroad Administration in their time, to the effect 
that carriers are entitled to all discounts as shown on invoices 
to shippers’ customers. 

We filed in support of our claim a copy of the invoice, which 
carried a notation, “subject to 2 per cent discount if paid within 
sixty days.” Because of our failure to make the same notation 
on face of our claim, the transportation company is claiming 
their right to discount, notwithstanding that the discount period 
has long since expired. We contend that the copy of invoice 
carrying the discount provision filed with our claim placed this 
information in their possession, and of which they could have 
taken advantage of if they so desired; further, the fact that 
the invoice carried the information, we contend that it was not 
necessary to place same on face of claim. 

Answer: We are not aware of any decisions of the courts 
which specifically cover the point in issue, but our view is that 
the cash discount is not a proper deduction unless the condition 
under which it is made is fulfilled. notwithstanding the inter- 
pretation of the carrier’s counsel, or of the Railroad Administra- 
tion, which are not to be considered final unless supported by 
decisions of the courts. This subject was discussed quite fully 
in The Traffic World in our answers to “New York, page 241, 
Jan. 29, 1921, and “Massachusetts,” page 613, March 19, 1921, 
and “Utah,” page 1222, June 4, 1921. 

Furthermore, it is not the practice of all the carriers to 
demand that this deduction be made from the amount of a claim. 


Undercharges—Collection of from Consignor 


Illinois—Question: Two cars of automobiles were shipped 
by us to Paterson, N. J. on a shipper’s order bill of lading. 
Upon the arrival of these cars at destination, the consignee 
could not handle and same were diverted to New York City 
and delivery taken at that place. The delivering road failed to 
collect sufficient freight charges and, upon discovery of the 
undercharge, endeavored to collect from the consignee, wh0 
refused payment. : 

They have now asked us to pay the undercharge, insisting 
that we are liable for them, quoting Hutchinson on Carriers, 
Vol. 2, section 8-10. There is a question in our minds as 10 
whether this would cover a shipper’s order shipment. 
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All the shipping Routes from New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Sa- 
vannah, New Orleans and Pacific Coast Ports to all parts of the world, 
arranged under countries which they serve. Each section gives complete 
detailed information concerning the regulations and requirements of each 
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Answer: The law imposes upon the carrier the duty of 
collecting all of the lawful charges and, under the decisions 
of certain of the courts, the carrier may collect an undercharge 
from the consignor who required him to perform the transporta- 
ticn service, even though a part of the charges were collected 
from the consignee. The fact that the shipment is moving on 
an order-notify bill of lading does not relieve the shipper of 
liability for payment of the undercharge. Union Pacific R. R. 
vs. W. L. Stickel Lumber Co., 156 N. W. 1082 (Neb.). See also 
N. Y. C. R. R. Co. vs. P. & R. Coal & Coke Co., 121 N. E. 581 (Iil.). 


Notice of Arrival—Sufficiency of 


Missouri.—Question: A certain railroad agent in the south- 
ern territory notified us that a shipment had arrived at his sta- 
tion for this company and showed on the notice the name and 
address of shipper, which information was incorrect. On ac- 
count of our not having a record of such a shipment being 
returned from the party and address as named on card, we 
refused to accept it. After discovering the railroad agent’s 
error, we asked that the storage charges that had accrued be 
eliminated. This they refused to do. Under such circumstances 
would they be compelled to eliminate these storage charges, in 
view of rule in the tariff which pertains to improper notice by 
carrier, or do you think a case of this kind would come under 
that specific tariff provision? In other words, is the railroad 
company required to show on the notice to the consignee the 
correct name and address of shipper of shipment that is being 
held? 

Answer: We are unaware of any decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the question of what constitutes a 
substantial compliance with the requirements of the uniform 
storage rules, within the meaning of paragraph 1, section C, 
rule 7. If the notice which you received named the point of 
shipment and the commodity, then that was, in our opinion, a 
substantial compliance with the tariff requirements and, assum- 
ing that you did not question the sufficiency of the notice within 
48 hours from 7 a. m., following the day on which the notice 
was sent or given, the storage charges must stand. If, how- 
ever, the notice did not specify the point of shipment, but merely 
gave the name and address of shipper, which information was 
incorrect, then it should be held not to be a substantial com- 
pliance with the tariff requirements and the amount of storage 
charged should be refunded. 


Notice of Claim—Time Within Which to File 

Massachusetts.—Question: On May 19, 1920, a barrel of 
varnish was shipped from Boston to Detroit, Mich. The goods 
were billed sixty days. After four months (the bill not paid) 
the account was given to an attorney for collection. 

About February, 1921, the attorney reported consignee had 
not received the barrel in question. A claim was sent to B. & 
M. Railroad, which, of course, was beyond the time limit for 
filing a claim. On April 23, 1921, the Pere Marquette Railroad 
replied that the agent at Detroit received the barrel in slightly 
leaking condition, but was unable to furnish the delivery re- 
ceipt. The railroad acknowledge receiving the barrel and ap- 
parently it is in their possession, yet a claim cannot be made, 
as the six months’ time limit has expired. 

What do you consider is the proper course to follow? 

Answer: The decisions of the courts, in general, are to the 
effect that, unless a claim or notice of claim is filed within the 
period of time specified in the bill of lading, namely, within 
six months after delivery, or, in case of failure to deliver, within 
six months after a reasonable time for delivery has elapsed, no 
recovery can be had, the failure to file such claim or notice 
thereof being a legal defense to the carrier, and one which can- 
not be waived. 

This stipulation in the bill of lading, in effect, imposes 
upon a shipper the duty of determining whether or not a ship- 
ment hase been delivered at destination and, if not, the further 
duty of filing a claim or notice of claim within the six months’ 
period prescribed in the bill of lading. 

From your statement above it does not appear that any 
action on the part of the carrier prevented your filing the claim 
within the prescribed time. 


Shipper’s Load and Count 


Massachusetts.—Question: We made a carload shipment of 
printing paper, in cases, to a firm in New York City. Car went 
out of Holyoke under S. L. & C. and was received at pier in 
New York by railroad under same seal and, apparently, intact. 
The railroad informs us that shipment checked five cases short 
and that they are not liable for shortage on account of the 
S. L. & C. bill of lading. However, they do inform us that five 
or six months later they discovered one of the five cases which 
checked short at another pier. In looking over their check. of 
the cases out of the car showing case number, we find that 
the cases which are actually short appear on their checking list 
as being checked out of the car. The fact that they later on 
found one case which was supposed to be short and that their 
checking list does not agree, leads us to believe that there 
is something radically wrong with their records, and under 
the existing conditions they should not try to throw our claim 
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out on account of the S. L. & C. notation on the bill of lading, 
which is just what they are trying to do. 

We would like to know if you have had any experiences 
like this and what would be the best procedure to take, and if 
you think that the railroad should be held liable for the cases 
lost. We are under the impression that this S. L. & C. nota- 
tion covers cars from shipper’s platform to customer, and that 
shippers are liable on account of the railroad not handling the 
contents of the car whatsoever. But does this clause hold 
when the car leaves shipper’s platform and is unloaded by the 
carrier? 

Answer: The stamping of the bill of lading ‘shipper’s 
load and count” does not affect the substantial legal rights of 
the shipper, whether the shipment is billed direct from the 
shipper’s platform to that of the customer or from the shipper’s 
platform to that of the- carrier. In either event, the plaintiff 
merely has the burden of proving that the amount of goods, as 
covered by the bill of lading were in the car at the time it 
was sealed and were delivered to the carrier, and that the en- 
tire amount was not received at destination. Upon such a 
showing, the carrier must prove that the goods were lost through 
some cause for which it was not liable as an insurer. 


Reconsignment 

Indiana.—Question: On Saturday, August 20, we billed a 
car of corn from “A” on the T. St. L. & W. road to “C,” New 
York, on the Lehigh Valley. On August 22 we received request 
from consignee to ship the car to “B,’ Pennsylvania, also on 
the Lehigh Valley. Upon calling the agent at “A” we learned 
that the car was in transit, but still on originating lines. Not 
knowing that consignee desired to reconsign car at “B,’ we 
secured permission from agent at “A” to return all copies of 
the bill of lading to him, and he issued in place of same, new 
bill of lading showing car billed to “B.” Upon arrival at “B” 
consignee could not forward to “D,”’ the final destination de 
sired by them, also on the Lehigh Valley, without payment of 
through rate from “A” to “B” and local rate from “B” to “D,” 
for the reason that the car had been reconsigned once. 

Should the railroad company protect us in the through rate 
from ‘“‘A” to “D” under these circumstances? 

Answer: Under the tariffs of the interested carriers, the 
through rate can be protected when there is one change of 
destination only. In the instant case, as there was one change 
of destination when orders were given to divert the car to 
“B,” and there was another change when the car was recon- 
signed from “B” to “D,’ the correct rate to be applied is the 
sum of the rates from “A” to “B” and from “B” to “D.’ The 
fact that you were given a new bill of lading for the movement 
from “A” to “B” does not change the status of the transac- 
tion, because one of the conditions precedent to the right of 
reconsignment is the surrender of the first bill of lading, if 
required by the carrier. 

Damage—Liability of Initial Carrier Under Contract for Through 
Carriage 

Pennsylvania.—Question: A shipment was tendered to the 
Clyde Steamship Company of Philadelphia for transportation 
by Morgan Line from New York to Lake Charles, La. Owing 
to a strike in the harbor of New York, the Clyde Line was un- 
able to transfer the shipment to the Morgan Line. The ship- 
ment, therefore, was taken from the Clyde Line and delivered by 
messenger to the Morgan Line and rerouted via Morgan Line, 
clo express to destination. 

It develops afterward that, while in transit, this merchan- 
dise was tampered with to the amount of $180. The consignee 
presented claim against the express company for this shipment 
and, after quite a lengthy correspondence, agreed to pay the 
consignee $56.50, basing the amount on the weight of the ship- 
ment, which was 113 pounds. The express company contends 
that this $56.50 is the maximum of the carrier’s liability, in- 
cluding that of all the steamship companies. As the tariff of 
the steamship company shows no limit of value, while the ex- 
press company does, we would ask you to please advise us if 
the express company were within their rights in including the 
steamship company’s proportion of this claim in the amount 
they are willing to pay, or should their proportion be inde- 
pendent of the steamship companies? 

Answer: If the bill of lading issued by the Morgan Line 
stipulated for through transportation from New York to Lake 
Charles, without any limitation of liability, the initial line had 
the responsibility of the entire transportation between the point 
of origin and destination and is liable under the Carmack amend- 
ment to the act to regulate commerce, for the full actual loss, 
whether occurring on its line or on the line of a connecting 
carrier, and the express company should settle on basis of the 
full actual loss of $180. In the event that the express company 
refuses to settle accordingly, the claimant should handle with 
the line issuing the bill of lading, who is liable, as aforesaid. 
How the amount of the loss is distributed among the various 
carriers is a matter in which the claimant is not concerned. 

Use of Shipper’s Tracks by Carrier for Storage Purposes 

Pennsylvania.—Question: We are at present annoyed by 4 
railroad using our tracks, which are not being used by us, ten 
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SHIPPERS WHO FEEL THEIR RATES 
ARE PROHIBITIVE 


Should first approach the carrier with a carefully considered and comprehen- 
sively prepared, concrete proposition, showing how or why— 


The present rate works to his disadvantage ; 

His rate is unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory; 

The competition he has to meet; 

How, perhaps, readjustment would inure to the carrier’s advantage, as 
well as the shipper’s. 


Note 1. 


Where any or all of these features are involved, if the shipper sets forth the 
facts in a convincing manner he is usually far more successful, saves more time 
and money, than he who merely insists his rates are too high and demands read- 
justment, and, failing in that, proceeds before the Commission, or through his 
Congressmen, in an effort to secure relief. Dealing in generalities is a slow 
method of achieving results. Definite proposals, with substantiating evidence, 
compel consideration. 
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Proceedings before the Commission at best are slow and expensive, and many 
are inclined to put up with unfair rates and shipping conditions, rather than 
tie themselves up in formal proceedings. Furthermore, this plan does not make 
for better co-operation between carriers and shippers, so necessary to commer- 
cial welfare. What will you do? The carriers haven’t sufficient forces to work 
up everybody’s rate troubles in order that they may apply a remedy. You couldn’t 
afford to pay rates sufficiently high to enable carriers to carry such large forces, 
but there is a solution. 


Note 2. The Solution: 


The Traffic Service Corporation rate and traffic specialists will, on short no- 
tice, make a thorough analysis of your rate adjustments and recommend changes 
necessary if merited, setting forth all pertinent data and facts which will enable 
you to go to the carrier and show it what you are getting and what you are 
entitled to—quickly. If rate matters were thus handled, the Commission’s docket 
would be less congested, more people would be enjoying their inherent rights, 
business would constantly improve. Try it. Let us diagnose your case. If our 
analysis and exhibits are not convincing to the carriers, they can then be used 
in a formal proceeding before the Commission. Chances are, however, the car- 
rier will meet you half way. 


TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


Special ‘Service Department 


““At Your Service’’ 
505 Colorado Bldg. 
















Washington, D. C. 
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porarily, as a storage place for their shop cars. Is there any 
ruling, or have you any record of a case, where the railroad 
could be, as has been, charged rental for use of privately owned 
tracks for storage purposes? 

Answer: We know of no ruling covering the matter, but 
it seems to us that you could, by the proper acticn, at law, re- 
strain the carrier in question from using your tracks as a 
storage place for its cars in the event it is not willing to com- 
pensate you for the use thereof. 


Damages—Carrier Liable for Direct Damage Only 


Colorado.—Question: Referring to your reply to our query 
in the September 10 issue of The Traffic World. It is noted 
that you have not cited any cases to support your opinion, due, 
no doubt, to the fact that none could be located, and as you 
have evidently failed to give weight to certain matters that 
we feel have a bearing on the question, we believe we are justi- 
fied in asking that further consideration be given this matter. 

You state that “In other words, the consignee, by agreeing 
to accept the damaged stove provided the carrier would pay 
for the necessary repairs, took possession thereof and released 
the carrier from further liability.” In this, you are in error. 
The consignee did not accept the damaged stove provided the 
carrier would pay for the necessary repairs, but took the stove 
because he was compelled by law to do so. Otherwise he would 
have left the stove on the carrier’s hands in order that they 
might have it repaired for him, or that they might dispose of 
the stove and pay him in full for his loss. 

We believe also that the duty cast upon the carrier by 
law to deliver shipment to consignee in as good condition as 
it was when delivered to the carrier has some bearing on the 
case, and that when a carrier turns a damaged shipment over 
to a consignee to be repaired that the consignee is in reality 
the agent of the carrier in restoring the goods to their proper 
shape, and that any further damage sustained to shipment ac- 
count of such repairs to be made which could not be attached 
to the consignee account of negligence, or to the party making 
repairs, is in reality a carrier’s liability. We do not believe 
that the courts of the United States, since they have cast upon 


t 


Note. items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


October 17—Nashville, Tenn.—Railroad and Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of Tennessee: 


* Finance Docket 1463—Application of L. & N. for certificate of public 
convenience and necessity. 
October 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Clark: 

Finance Docket 1585—Application of B. & O. R. R. for authority to 

acquire entire capital stock of Indian Creek & Nor Ry. 
October 17—Washington, D. C.:: 

13135—In the matter of jurisdiction over the depreciation charges of 

the Washington Ry. and Electric Co. 
October 17—Warren, Pa.—Examiner Witters: 

ee A. Logan, receiver for Warren Oil Co. of Pa. vs. C. & A. 
et al. 

October 17—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Bartel: 

10745—National Wholesale Grocers’ Assn. of U. S. vs. Director Gen- 
eral, Alabama & Vickshurg et al. 

10745 (Sub. No. 1)—Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Assn. vs. Southern 
Ry. et al. (Question of elimination of lard compounds and lard 
substitutes from mixing rules covering fresh meats and packing 
house products.) 

October 17—Chicag», Ill._—Examiner Wagner: 

12852—Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Southern Lake County, Ind., vs. 
C. 1. & L. et al. 

October 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Early: 

12915—The Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General. 

12872—The Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General. 

October 17—Galvesteon, Tex.—Examiner Seal: 

13073—Galveston Commercial Assn. vs. Abilene & Southern et al. 

1. and > 1393—Cotton and cotton linters to Pacific coast ports for 
export. ; 

October 17—Tampa, Fla.—Examiners Butler and Roth: 
12893—-Transportation of strawberries hy express in C. L. lots in 
passenger trains from Florida to northern markets. 


12981—Railroad Commissioners of the State of Florida vs. American 
Ry. Express Co. 


October 17—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Money: 
12940—Glencoe Lime and Cement Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
12919—Sligo Furnace Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al 
October 17—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner Fleming: 
12921—Chesnutt Lumber Co. vs. Director General. 
12921 ‘Sub. Nos. 1, 2 and 3)—Chesnutt Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. et al. 
October 17—Argument at Washington: 
6194—Holmes & Hallowell Co. vs. G. N., Director General et al. 


6357 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 20)—Imperial Elevator Co. vs. G. N., Di- 
rector General et al. 


6552 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 14)—The Lampert Lumber Co. et al. vs. 
N.. Director General et al. 


G. 
6715 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 23)—Interior Lumber Co. vs. N. P. Ry., 
Director General et al. 


6794 gg Sub. Nos. 1 to 6)—The Northwestern Elevator Co. et al. vs. 
G. N. Ry. and Diretcor General. 
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the consignee the duty to accept the shipment and make jp, 
pairs, would also cast upon the consignee the hazard incidey 
to making repairs due to act of providence while such repair, 
were being made. If they did do such a thing we believe ; 
would place an unfair burden upon the consignee. 

Kindly give this matter further consideration, taking inty 
account that the consignee did not voluntarily accept the Ship. 
ment. 

Answer: It is true that, under the law, a shipper must accep} 
damaged goods, unless worthless to him for the purpose for whic) 
intended, but there is no obligation on his part to repair the 
goods, nor to accept, as being in good condition, goods which 
have been damaged in transit through the carrier’s negligence 
and repaired by the carrier. He cannot abandon such goods 
and refuse to accept them, but if he does accept them he js 
entitled to recover from the carrier the differnce between the 
value of the goods at destination in the condition in which 
delivered and their value at that point in good condition. 

If goods, which have been injured in transportation are 
received from the carrier by the shipper, subject to the condi. 
tion that if and when repaired they will be accepted by the 
shipper, there is no doubt but that the carrier would be liable 
for any further damage to the injured goods which occurred 
prior to the acceptance of the goods, as repaired, by the ship. 
per. But, if the injured goods are received from the carrier 
by the shipper with the understanding, only, that the carrier 
is to pay for any repairs necessitated by reason of its negli. 
gence in transporting such goods, we are sti!l of the opinion 
that, as the acceptance by the shipper of the carrier’s offer to 
pay for the repairs is in the nature of a compromise settlement 
by the shipper with the carrier, the carrier is not liable for any 
subsequent damage to the goods. 

However, in the instant case, even though it be conceded 
that, until the goods had been repaired, delivery had not been 
made to the consignee, the carrier is not liable for the deprecia- 
tion in value as the result of the food, for the reason that the 
damage which occurred, while the stove was at the welder’, 
was the result of an act of God, a carrier not being liable for 
damages resulting from such a cause. 


| Docket of the Commission 


6983 (and Sub. Nos. 1 and’'2)—The Lampert Lumber Co. vs. C. M. & 
St. P. Ry.. Director General et al. 


7281 (and Sub. Nos. 2 to 8)—Nortz Lumber Co. vs. N. P. Ry., Di: 
rector General et al. 


7498 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 3)—Christenson Imes Lumber Co. vs. N. P. 
Ry. and Director General. 


7656 (and Sub. No. 1)—John Miller Co. vs. N. P. Ry. and Director 
General. 


7895—Traffic Bureau of the Commercial Club of Aberdeen, S. D., vs. 
G. N. Ry., Director General et al. 
8033—M. S. Alexander et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. and Director Gen- 


eral. 
8119 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 41)—Federal Elevator Co. et al. vs. G. N. 
Ry. and Director General. 
October 18—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Bartel: 
13009—Thompson-Wells Lumber Co. et al. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 
October 18—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Quevedo: : 
12694—In the matter of intrastate passenger fare of the Chicago, 


Lake Shore & South. Bend Ry. between points in the state of 
Indiana. 


Octeber 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Early: 
12564—International Coal Products Corp. vs. Director General, Penn- 
svlvania et al. 


12920—International Coal Products Corp. vs. Director General. 
October 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Quirk: 
12969—Devisions received by the Brimstone Railroad and Canal Co. 


October 18—Chattancoga, Tenn.—Examiner Fleming: 

12934—Hood Pottery Clay Products Co. et al. vs. Director General. 
October 18—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Witters: 

12928—W. H. Warner & Co. vs. Director General, P. & L. E. 


Octcber 19—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Quevedo: 
11894—Indiana rates, fares and charges. 


October 19—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Eddy: 
12613—Indian Refining Co.. Inc., vs. Director General, B. & O. et 4 
412813—Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) et al. vs. Director General. 

October 19—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Fleming: ; 
I, and S. 1395—Cement, C. L., from Spocari, Ala., to Shreveport, La. 
12974—Continental Gin Co. vs. Director General. 

October 19—Chicago, I1l.—Examiner Bartel: 
13008—Norton Lumber Co. et al. vs. C. M. & St. P. 

October 19—Detroit, Mich.— Examiner Witters: ? 
4181—Second industrial railways case, Wyandotte Terminal R. R. 
Cone 19—Raleigh, N.. C.—Corvoration Commission of North Caro- 

na: 

Finance Docket 1520—Application of Norf. Sou. R. R. Co., lessee, : 
ahandon the operation of Carthage & Pinehurst R. R. and of Ca 
thage & Pinehurst R. R. Co. to take up said line of railroad, 

October 19—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Money: 
129233—Multibestos Co. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. : 
12888—The H. D. Lee Mercantile Co. vs. Boston & Maine et al. 

October 19—Spokane, Wash.—Department of Public Works of the 

State of Washington: rtif- 

Finance Docket 1521—In re application of G. N. Ry. Co. for cé 

cate of authority to abandon a branch of its railroad. 
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Ouaber 19—Oral argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11966—Omaha Packing Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
12690—Public Service Commission of ey vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 
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12906—Interstate Sand and Gravel Co. vs. Chicago, North Shore & 


Milwaukee R. R 






: “ . ; October 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: —— 
wo or Yleveland Provision Co. vs. A, T S. F., Director General = cond Ee. Nos. 1 to 3)—Kirby Bonner Lumber Co. vs. Directs eu 
- neral ét a 
October 20—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Fleming: “a tae oe Trade Assn. vs. Director General, B. & A. R.R 
i. and S. 1413—Cast iron pipe and connections from Birmingham dis- (N. Y. C. Co., lessee) et al. (Such fourth section applications 
trict to Montana points. 91088 Ee exist) ‘co © ¢ Indi eal 
ublic Servic "4 
October 20—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Witters: R. R. et al. ee ee ee eS. ED 
{2905—The Larrowe Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 8525—LaCrosse Shippers’ Assn. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. et al. 
12867—Detroit Coal Exchange vs. Director General. October 24—Washington, D. C.—E 7 Early 
: : a , D. C.—Examiner E : 
Oe Danes City. o.--Txaminer Money: ae ey Auxiliare de Chemins de Fer au Bresil vs. D, |, 
—— § ‘ ° 4 . Gt Bi. 
‘'11829—Nebraska rates, fares and charges (upon issues referred to Octob Tew Y, a ; , re 
~ Seber pee : er 24—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Barclay: 
PB ert — pe lat. 13, a * 12066—Construction and repair of railway equipment (P. & R. Ry)), 
ov—Austin, +eX.——ixaminer seal. : October 24—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Wagner: 
“—Taneue™ Dept. of Texas vs. Director General, 12895—Morton Salt Co., Inc., vs. C. & O. et al. 
4 eee October 24—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Seal: 
October 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Early: ; a = Re F 
12774—Republic Iron and Steel Co. vs. B. & O. et al. f= lg ee eo pee med pos aa —. —— = -. aii 
October 20—Savannah, Ga.—Examiner Butler: Catiees thchtee Tak, 1. ¥,~Ieel Eaay: : A 
12628—Charleston Traffic Bureau vs. A. G. S. et al. iene See Gide Ge cn cee Ciieees eet pas 
12676—Charleston Traffic Bureau et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. River R. ena a er eee SNe arly 
. an le —Class and commodity rates from Savannah, Bruns- the. 
wick and Port Wentworth, Ga., to Ga. destinations. beacon ae Diamond Match _ vs. Director General. cuR' 
October 21—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Eddy: eT a ate oe ce oe Ca © ee nM I 
12857—Standard Shipbuilding Corp. vs. C. R. R. of N. J Bo RB conon gg uel rapa = ae 
October 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Early: October 24—St. Jose $ ae - 
- ; ph, Mo.—Examiner Money: 
Gh aed he ee ee: 13004—Grain Belt Mills Go vs A; Tt) & S. Foetal ta EC 
—_ rleans, La.—Examiner Fleming: ; rain Belt Mills Co. vs. A F. eta /D 
~~ —— Co. of La. vs. Director General, a Se cieews. * C. il eo ag Butler and Roth: ¢ 
Pe er _ tation of strawberries by express in C. L. lots, i ' 
Portions of Fourth Section Applications 376, 377, 488, 581, 624, 957, ee ae ; Pans . 
960, 961 and 1618. (Upon issues referred to on page 41 of Commis: passenger trains from Florida to northern markets. i 
sion’s report, 63 I. C. C.) October 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. and S. 1403—Railroad space rental charges on compressed and un- 11742—Brazil Clay Co. vs. Director General, Central Indiana et al. 
compressed cotton at Louisiana ports. 11742 (Sub. No. 1)—Clay Products Co. vs. Director General et al. 
October 21—Oral argument at Washington, D. C.: 11816—Southern Fire Brick and Clay Co. vs. Director General, as 
$146—Boston Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Ocean S. S. Co. of oe Siere tk «en bg se LCL&L E 
avannah et al enera cL, , 
11098—Pritchard- -Wheeler Lumber Co. et al. vs. Director General, 11385—Ingalls: Stone ih — tee eee C2. Ob C 
oO ac. e a _— R. 0, 
11025 (Sub. No. 1)—Desha Lumb ; 1. vs. Di ‘al, al. 
eT ee ee ee Ce ee 1171¢—clinton Paving Brick Co. et al. vs. Director General, C. & EB : 
11085—Virginia Iron, Coal and ke Co. . Di 1, Nor- aed =e : 
folk & Wasieon Ry. Co. Coke Co. vs. Director General, Nor 11723—National Drain Tile Co. vs. Director General, C. & E. I. R. R. 
October 22—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Money: October 25—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Barclay: og 
1. and S. 1408—Classification exceptions on cottonseed cake, meal, 12066—Construction and repair of railway equipment (Erie R. R.). TEN 
molasses feed, etc., in Western Trunk Line territory. October 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Early: 
October 22—New York, N. Y.—-Examiner Eddy: 1. and S. 1405—Cottonseed cake, meal and oil from Arkansas, Louisi- 
'12909—American Mfg. Co. vs. Director General. ana, Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas. REI 
12909 (Sub. No. 1)—Cross, Austin & Ireland Lumber Co. et al. vs. October 25—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Eddy: 
Director General. 12861—Le Prestre, Miller & Co., Inc., vs. Erie. 
October 22—Chicago, Tll.—Examiner Wagner: October 25—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Seal: 
12877—The Kissel Motor Car Co. vs. Grand Trunk Western et al. 12992—W.. J. Corbett Hardware Co. et al, vs. Director General. TH 
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THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


an, WASHINGTON 
SOLORADO BUILDING 


- CHICAGO 
Telephone, Main soso 8-430 8. MARKET STREET 


Telephone, Harrison 8808 
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100% American 


Marine 
Despatch Line 


America’s Coast-to-Coast 
Direct Fast Freight 


Premier Fleet 















































NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 
SAVANNAH 
and MOBILE 


DIRECT TO 


LOS ANGELES (San Pedro District) 
SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 


REGULAR SAILINGS 
FORTNIGHTLY 
A-1 FAST STEEL STEAMERS 


OFFERING 
RELIABLE 
UNEXCELLED 
FACILITIES 


and SERVICE 


For Rates and Particulars Apply to. 


Atlantic-Gulf & Pacific 
Steamship Corp. 


St. Paul 8476 BALTIMORE 406 Water Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 60 California Street 


Philadelphia 
139 South Third St. 









New York 
42 Broadway 


Mobile, Ala. 
8. W. Cor. St. Francis & Water Sts. 


Savannah, Ga. Oakland, Cal. 
Savannah Bank and Trust Bldg. Parr Terminal 


Los Angeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 
427 Van Nuys Bide. 704 Title & Trust Bidg. 


1103 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
Room 495, Ellicott Sq. Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh 
1537 Oliver Building 
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Hauling lots of Freight 
but doing it well 


KANSAS, OKLAHOMA 
& GULF RAILWAY 
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A busy Railroad in these times 
indicates it has something 
unusual to offer. Fast, de- 
pendable, (and the most im- 
portant) personal service is 
keeping us busy. 





iY Fa 


To 


Miami, Muskogee, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
City, Henryetta, Okmulgee, Durant, 
Oklahoma; Texas, Texas Gulf Ports, 
California, (via Denison and E) 
Paso, Tex.), Mexico (via Laredo, 
Eagle Pass, or El Paso). We have 
the equipment and facilities to 
render high class service. 
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<—] Brookhaven) 


These representatives will be glad to furnish in- 
formation concerning rates, routes, tracing, etc.: 


Mr. H. T. Winn, General Agent, Kansas City, Mo., 
330 Railway Exchange Bldg. Phone Home Harrison 6828. 


Mr. H. D. Fry, General Agent, Dallas, Texas, 
1011 Dallas County State Bank Bldg. Phone X 3950. 


Mr. F. A. Layman, General Agent, 
729 Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Phone Court 4601-2. 


Mr. D. R. Peck, General Agent, 
208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. Phone Harrison 1801. 
E. J. OCONNOR 
General Freight Agent 
MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 














HAL L. BRENNAN 








Customs House Brokers 


MEXICO 


BRENNAN & LEONARD 


Customs House Brokers, Forwarding 
and Clearing House Agents 


LAREDO, TEXAS 
Branches in all Principal Cities in the Republic of Mexico 


Originators of package car service to 
Mexico City. 


Operators of through package car 
service from St. Louis, Kansas City, Chi- 
cago and Dallas. 


Approximate time in transit from 
Laredo, Texas, to Mexico City, eight 
days. 


We are the connecting link between 
American railways and the Mexican rail- 
ways. 


Have banking arrangements making 
possible shipper’s order shipments to all 
points within the Republic of Mexico. 


Assume all pilferage risk of packages 
in our package cars south of the border. 


Our own warehouses in Laredo, Texas, 
and Mexico City. 


We have just completed a pamphlet in 
concrete form, giving complete data for 
the benefit of the American shipper in 
handling his business with the Republic 
of Mexico. This pamphlet will be mailed 
upon application. 


Now operating our own special trains 
throughout the Republic of Mexico 
and can assure prompt and efficient 
service throughout. 


S. E. LEONARD 


Vol. XXVIII, No. 17 
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WETZEL DROP FRONT TARIFF FILES 


(PATENTED) 


The Best File for Filing and Referring to Tariffs Instantly 


NO INDEXING NECESSARY 


SAE lies ities 


4) 


D SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


P. A. Wetzel Co., Chicago. Johnson City, Tenn. 
Gentlemen: We beg to acknowledge receipt of the Tariff File 
shipped us October 30th. We want to staté that this is about 
the most complete piece of furniture that we have ever seen, 
and as for a complete file for Freight Tariffs it is unsurpassed. 

Yours very truly, 
MODEL MILL COMPANY, 
S. H. Cooper, Traffic Manager. 





° a i 
Mexico T2—Tariff file 


" Section with 

P. A. Wetzel Co., Chicago. Chattanooga, Tenn. 24 — 2 inch 

Gentlemen: We enclose our check for $95.00 to cover the Drop Front 
additional sections for our tariff case which have just reached us. Drawers. 


Your drop front tariff files are the best and most con- 
venient the writer has ever seen. 
e to Yours truly, 
CHATTANOOGA SEWER PIPE WKS., 
B. R. Shepherd, Traffic Manager. 


P. A. Wetzel Co., Springfield, Ills. Galveston, Texas. 
car Gentlemen: We are just in receipt of your communication 
e of the 13th inst. Too much cannot be said as to the advantages T ” if fl 
Chi- of your file over all other such devices. It is cleverly gotten o—Tar ” 


Section with 


up and fills a long felt want in the way of tariff preservations. 16 — 3 inch 


With your tariff file, torn and dov-eared tariffs are a thing Drop Front 
of the past. Yours very truly, Drawers. 
TEXAS STAR FLOUR MILLS, 
rom J. J. Gibsen, Traffic Dept. 
ight Waterbury, Conn. 


P. A. Wetzel Co., Springfield, Ills. 
Gentlemen: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
Feb. 15.h, enclosing circular illustrating and describing your 

Wetzel Drop Front Tariff Files. 

veen _In 1918 we purchased some sections of your Tariff File and 
sinre that time we have placed orders and received additional 
P sections. We therefore know where to go when we want more. 
rail- Very truly yours, 


SCOVILL MFG. COMPANY, 
By John D. Heffernan. 


—T5—Sliding 
Shelf Sec- 
tion. 





e 
T4—T ariff? file 
king Section with 








> all Drop “Front 
Drawers, 

ages 

der. 

»xas, —T6—Two-drawer 
Storage Sec- 
tion. 

et in 

L for The initial cost is the only expense connected with 

yr in these tariff files. When this is compared with the Sill iin te eee 

ublic continuous saving made through proper routing — Sec- 

: and correct rates, it is evident that the best tariff 
ailed files are a necessary and paying investment. 
Write Today for Tariff File Information 

ins 

-_ P. A. WETZEL COMPANY 

nt . . 

Address all Correspondence to 
Chicago Salesroom: General Office and Factory: 
nARD 1351 Marquette Building, Springfield, Illinois 
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Express Freight Services A 
U. S. Mail Steamers Twin Screw American Steamers Vol. 
EF. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA SANDIEGO LOS ANGELEs [§*, 
SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND SEATTLE a 
All 
notifica 
Al 
MOBILE NEW ORLEANS SAN DIEGO LOS ANGELES | = 
SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND SEATTLE | ONE 
| sNG 
Through Bills of Lading issued to and from other North Pacific Ports and Hawaiian Islands. 418. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 44 Whitehall Street, New York | 
Marquette Bldg. Lafayette Bldg. Oliver Building Central Bldg. Merchants Exchange Railway Exchange 

Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh Los Angeles San Francisco Portland | a 
Pierce Building Mobile Liners, Inc., Agents A. Le Blanc, Agent Metropolitan Life Bldg. L. C. Smith Bldg. | 
St. Louis Mobile, Ala. New Orleans, La. Minneapolis Seattle et 
Ime go 
anc 
wil 
tio 
the 
Wa 
be 
pe 
me 

me 

Re 

TI 

pu 

W. 

Export Shipping! Why, Friend, it has taken us over two decades to gather the knowledge, la 
obtain the experience and perfect the organization for the safe and economical shipment of pe 
goods for export, that is all ready for your service if you say the word. L 
Put your export problems up to the Export Expert in our nearest office, “I 

and get in line for reaching the world’s markets at the lowest rates. 8 
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st 

th 
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Export and Domestic Freight Forwarders P 





Consolidators of Household Goods, Machinery, Automobiles and Pianos 
and Everything for Export 


Au pea ; a os General Offices: 203 Dearborn St., Chicago 





iy Ctr Eastern Office: Woolworth Bldg., New York 
ENT Old South Building, Boston Hippodrome Building, Cleveland d 
Ellicott Square, Buffalo Monadnock Building, San Francisco 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia Alaska Building, Seattle d 
Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles 13thand Kearney Sts., Portland, Oregon 
Union Trust Building, Cincinnati Write the Nearest Office 0 
C 


